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BAPU’S  DARSHAN* 

Story  of  a  long:  and 
unique  association 


IN  GANDHIjrS  scheme  of  things,  there 
was  place  for  all  types  of  people  —  scholars, 
teachers,  workmen,  businessmen,  artists, 
women,  children,  craftsmen.  Being  a 
shrewd  judge  of  men  and  situations,  he  very 
well  knew  the  use  of  talent  for  a  variety 
of  jobs  in  different  contexts.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature,  man’s  virtues  and 
frailties,  was  so  deep  that  he  could  bring  out 
the  best  from  all  and  sought  assistance  of 
even  very  weak  and  meek  individuals.  He 
inspired  them  to  courageous  actions  and 
made  men  out  of  dust.  It  "is  true  after 
Gandhiji’s  death  many  of  these  men  could 
not  sustain  the  heights  they  achieved  under 
his  inspiration. 

Gandhiji’s  following  was  very  wide  and 
varied.  There  were  his  devout  worshipers, 
who  blindly  followed  him,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  understanding  him.  There  were  great 
intellectuals  who  followed  him  although 
they  differed  from  him  on  a  number  of 
issues.  There  were  soldiers  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  who  obeyed  his  orders  in  the 
belief  ‘there  is  not  to  reason  why.’  There 
were  adventurers  and  careerists  who  found 
it  more  convenient  to  follow  Gandhiji.  And 
there  were  some  followers  who  deeply  under¬ 
stood  him  and  his  message,  his  method  and 
his  mission.  These  people  dared  to  differ 
from  him  and  yet  remained  very  close  to  his 
heart. 

Ghanshyamdas  Birla  belonged  to  the 
last  category.  Ever  since  he  saw  Gandhiji 
first  over  half  a  century  ago,  he  tried  to 
understand  him.  His  devotion  to  Gandhiji 
had  reason  behind  it;  his  logic  in  acceptance 
of  Gandhiji’s  ideas  had  devotion  for  him 
and  love  for  the  country  behind  it. 

It  would  be  clear  to  anybody  that  there 
was  little  in  common  between  the  Mahatma 
and  the  dedicated  young  industrialist.  One 
had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  freedom  of  the 
nation,  uplift  of  the  ‘daridranarayan,’ 


awakening  of  the  masses.  And  the  other 
to  enrich  his  motherland  through  growth  of 
industry  and  business.  Both  were  often 
misunderstood  in  public  because  of  their 
close  relationship.  But  the  love  of  the 
master  and  the  disciple,  identification  be¬ 
tween  them,  grew  as  the  time  passed  and  the 
bond  between  these  two  apparently  diffe¬ 
rent  individuals  remained  a  lasting  one.  Orie 
is,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  bond 
was  not  based  on  any  mundane  factors  but 
had  a  solid  foundation  of  love  and  under¬ 
standing. 


Ghanshyamdas  came  under  the  spell  ol 
the  Mahatma  at  the  very  first  meeting  with 
him  in  1915  when  he  was  barely  22  years 
old.  Gandhiji  saw  burning  patriotism  in  this 
young  entrepreneur  and  inspired  him  to  help 
in  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
also  in  many  constructive  activities  which 
he  undertook.  Ghanshyamdas  became  active 
in  both  business  and  in  public  life  and  he  did 
not  consider  any  sacrifice  or  hardship  too 
big  in  the  cause  of  Gandhiji’s  programmes. 
Ghanshyamdas  was  already  a  rich  business¬ 
man  by  that  time.  Gandhiji  inspired  him 
to  use  his  riches  wisely  for  the  well-being 
of  the  society. 

Gandhiji,  indeed,  did  his  best  to  con¬ 
vert  Ghanshyamdas  to  his  conception  of  a 
trustee  of  wealth.  And  he  succeeded  in  a 
large  measure,  which  was  enough  to  fortify 
his  confidence  that  his  ideal  of  trusteeship 
was  not  merely  a  visionary  concept  but  could 
be  successfully  implemented.  This  also  gave 
a  strong  support  to  his  contention  that  so¬ 
cialism  or  communism  to  be  of  real  and  per¬ 
manent  benefit  to  society  must  base  itself  on 
the  principle  of  trusteeship,  so  powerfully 
and  succinctly  advocated  in  the  first  shloka 
of  the  Ishopanishad,  which  reads  : 

fhr  Tmti* r  *rr  nx-.  tergtrsrq 


proached  for  help.  He  promised  to  “try  to 
get  a  help  of  Rs  50,000  for  these  brothers.” 
He  then  wrote  to  Ghanshyamdas  : 

“Please  give  this  matter  your  conside¬ 
ration,  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  entire  amount,  or  even  a  part  of  it, 
please  let  me  know.”  (21-2-25). 
Ghanshyamdas  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  re¬ 
fuse  anything  to  Gandhi ji  not  only  because 
he  enjoyed  so  much  affection  and  confidence, 
but  also  because  he  fully  believed  in  the 
causes  he  served  and  the  methods  he  adopt¬ 
ed.  But  his  brothers  would  never  agree  to 
give  any  help  to  the  Muslim  University  be¬ 
cause,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  anti-Hindu 
and  was  turning  out  students  who  did  not 
care  for  India’s  freedom  or  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  In  such  a  situation,  if  he  con¬ 
tributed,  it  would  create  unpleasantness  in 
the  family.  If  he  stayed  his  hand,  it  would 
toe  letting  down  Gandhiji,  who  was  doing 
his  best  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
Hindu-Muslim  unity  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Ultimately,  he  decided  to  contribute 
Rs  25,000  on  condition  that  his  name  should 
not  be  disclosed.  Gandhiji,  as  was  not  usual 
for  him,  accepted  this  condition.  He  wrote: 
“You  have  taken  a  load  of  worry  off 
my  mind  as  regards  the  Muslim  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  would  certainly  not  wish  your 
donation  to  be  the  cause  of  dispute 
among  yourselves  and  your  brothers.  I 
will  not  disclose  your  name.”  (22-3-25). 
Gandhiji  wrote  to  him  soon  after.  Now, 
less  than  four  months  later,  he  wanted  him 
to  “donate  a  handsome  amount”  to  the  All- 
India  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund.  Promptly,  there  went  out  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  donation  of  rupees  one  lakh. 
Gandhiji  could  not  but  praise  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  wanted  funds  for  the  All- 
India  Spinners  Association  and  also  for  pur¬ 
chasing  “majority  of  the  shares”  of  a  Tan¬ 
nery  at  Cuttack  “with  a  view  to  controlling 
it  for  public  benefit  in  the  interest  of  cow 
protection.”  The  Tannery  was  running  as 
a  Limited  Company  and  its  liabilities 
amounted  to  Rs  1,20,000.  He  wanted  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas  to  take  over  the  Tannery.  “I 
would  like  you  to  undertake  its  manage¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  What  a  proposal  to  a  man 
who,  though  himself  sufficiently  enlightened, 
was  surrounded  by  conservative  elements  of 
his  community,  not  excluding  his  own  elder 
brother,  who  cherished  and  fostered  the 
principles  of  Sanatan  Dharma  !  But  what 


escape  had  Ghanshyamdas  from  Gandhiji 
who  wanted  to  do  this  for  the  protection  of 
cows  ? 

It  was  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity  brought  about  by  Gandhiji  in 
1920  began  to  fade  into  thin  air  even  before 
it  was  two  years  old.  The  wheel  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  set  in  motion  in  Malabar  and  it 
moved  all  over  the  country,  especially 
through  small  and  big  cities  —  Delhi,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Bombay,  Kanpur,  Kohat,  Peshawar, 
Jabalpur,  Gulbarga,  etc.  —  where  serious 
communal  riots  broke  out  for  no  reason. 
Gandhiji  went  on  a  fast  in  Delhi  in  1924 
in  the  interest  of  communal  unity.  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  peace- 
parleys.  Later  on,  riots  broke  out  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  (1925-26)  and  Ghanshyamdas  again 
had  to  exercise  all  his  resourcefulness  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  peace.  He  had 
to  take  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Messiah  of 
Peace,  to  Calcutta.  The  Muslims  were  hard¬ 
ly  prepared  to  listen  to  him,  but  when  the 
Hindus  behaved  themselves,  the  Muslims 
had  to  do  likewise.  It  was  during  the  period 
of  these  riots  that  Gandhiji  had  asked  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas  to  donate  to  the  Muslim  Univer¬ 
sity. 

There  was  one  compelling  factor  of 
Gandhiji’s  personality  for  his  followers:  the 
surrender  to  him  was  total  and  unconditional. 
That  was  his  charisma.  Although  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas  had  contacts  with  most  of  the 
important  national  leaders,  he  tried  to  be 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and 
by  Gandhiji. 

In  1927,  Lala  L^jpat  Rai  and  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas  were  in  England  for  some  time. 
Lalaji  tried  to  persuade  him  to  be  more 
active  in  politics  and  take  up  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Hindus  in  Northern  India.  But 
Ghanshyamdas  was  not  inclined.  On  the 
contrary,  he  left  the  Central  Assembly  on  his 
return  to  India.  However,  no  public-spirit¬ 
ed  person  could  keep  away  from  politics  in 
those  days.  Ghanshyamdas  also  could  not 
do  so,  though  he  managed  to  remain  behind 
(he  scene  mostly. 

Lalaji  wrote  to  him  in  a  letter: 

“We  want  a  reliable  Hindu  leader  who 
would  inspire  love  and  confidence  among 
his  colleagues  and  co-workers  to  lead 
the  Hindus  of  North  India.  There  is 
none  at  present  on  whom  I  could  lay 
my  finger.  I  have  my  hopes  in  you  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken  the 


liberty  of  waiting  this  letter  to  you. 
My  love  and  patriotism  have  tempted  me 
to  do  so....”  (July  1927). 
Ghanshyamdas  was  not  impressed.  Yet 
he  eould  not  avoid  taking  some  enlightened 
interest  in  the  country’s  political  affairs, 
though  always  with  the  approval  of  Gandhi¬ 
ji  or  directly  at  his  behest.  Sometimes  he 
spoke  his  mind  to  Gandhiji  and  left  the  de¬ 
cision  to  him. 

Gandhi,  however,  allowed  freedom  to 
his  followers  to  differ.  He  would  reason 
with  them  and  would  not  ask  them  to  do 
anything  against  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
science.  There  was  one  occasion  in  .Ghan¬ 
shyamdas’  life  when  he  declined  to  go  by 
the  advice  of  Gandhiji.  He  joined  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Party  of  Malaviyaji  and  Lala  Laj- 
pat  Rai,  contested  the  1927  elections  to  the 
Central  Assembly  from  the  Banaras-Gorakh- 
pur  constituency,  defeated  his  Swaraj  Party 
rival,  Sri  Prakasa,  and  entered  politics. 
Gandhiji  had  warned  him  that  his  entering 
the  Assembly  would  neither  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  suit  his  temperament.  And  it  proved 
to  be  true.  After  a  few  months,  he  resigned 
and  went  back  t6  Gandhiji  who  approved 
of  his  action. 

In  1927,  the  British  Government  wanted 
to  confer  a  knighthood  on  him.  He  declined 
this  offer  on  Gandhiji’s  advice.  Gandhiji 
wrote  to  him  : 

“If  you  have  to  decline  a  title,  it  is  not 
necessary  either  to  treat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  your  enemy  or  to  consider  titles 
as  something  evil,  though  I  do  regard 
them  as  evil,  placed  as  we  are.”  (In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Mahatma,  p.  18). 
Gandhiji  knew  how  to  use  talent  in  the 
best  possible  way.  He  would  use  as  much 
energy,  as  much  help,  as  was  required  for  a 
given  job.  He  was  an  ideal  manager  who 
knew  perfectly  the  use  of  man  and  mate¬ 
rial.  Ghanshyamdas,  for  example,  was  very 
eager  to  join  the  Dandi  March,  but  Gandhiji 
thought  he  was  in  his  own  way  serving  the 
country  better.  Ghanshyamdas,  however, 
could  not  restrain  himself  when  Gandhiji 
was  arrested.  He  organised  and  led  a  pro¬ 
test  march  of  50,000  small  and  big  business¬ 
men  in  Bombay  against  the  repressive  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  authorities  thre¬ 
atened  arrests  and  firing  if  the  demonstrators 
did  not  disperse.  But  ultimately  bettei 

counsels  prevailed.  The  authorities  stayed 
their  hands  and  a  serious  aggravation  in  the 


situation  was  averted.  He  declined,  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  First  Round  Table  Conference 
but  was  ever  present  by  the  side  of  Gandhiji 
for  consultation  and  help  that  he  needed  at 
the  Second  Round  Table  Conference.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  talks  with  Lord  Irwin  and 
signing  of  the  Pact,  Gandhiji  took  him  along 
to  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference  in 
London,  as  his  adviser  on  economic  and 
financial  matters.  He  was  also  deputed  to 
discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and  the  senior  officers  of 
the  British  Government,  the  economic  and 
financial' questions  and  try  to  convince  them 
about  the  Congress  stand  regarding  the 
quantum  of  independence  that  would  be 
needed  in  these  spheres. 

After  the  Round  Table  Conference 
Ghanshyamdas  Birla  tried  to  bring  together 
Malaviyaji  and  Dr  Ambedkar,  he  himself 
representing  Gandhiji’s  point  of  view,  but 
no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  and  the 
award  had  to  be  given  by  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Nothing 
abort  of  a  fast  unto  death  on  the  part  of 
Gandhiji  was  required  to  get  it  modified. 
Ghanshyamdas  worked  actively  during  this 
period  of  anxiety  and  helped  a  great  deal 
in  arriving  at  an  agreement  as  a  consequepce 
of  which  Gandhiji  broke  his  fast. 

Gandhiji  once  again  found  himself  in 
prison  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Will- 
ingdon.  But  the  work  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  untouchables  was  to  be  carried  on 
vigorously.  The  All  India  Anti-Untouchabi- 
lity  League  (later  known  as  All-India 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh)  was  formed,  with  its 
provincial  and  district  branches  spread  over 
the  entire  country,  under  the  presidentship 
of  Ghanshyamdas  Birla,  who  remained  the 
President  till  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Sangh  has  grown  from  scratch  to  a 
well-knit  all-India  organisation  and  has  done 
very  commendable  work.  The  Untouchabi- 
lity  Prevention  Act  passed  by  the  Central 
Government  provided  the  necessary  legal 
sanction.  Most  of  the  temples  are  open  to 
Harijans  now.  The  question  of  drawing 
water  from  the  common  village-well  has 
been  solved  to  an  appreciable  extent,  though 
not  completely  eliminated  yet.  Their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  has  also  improved  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  spreading.  Seats  in  services  as 
well  as  legislatures  and  opportunties  for 
progress  in  all  fields  of  national  life  are  more 
numerous  today,  although  a  great  deal  of 


worK  remains  to  be  done.  The  nation  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh 
which  actively  worked  for  the  cause  under 
the  inspiration  of  Gandhi ji  and  guidance  of 
Ghans'hyamdas. 

It  was  when  Gandhi  ji  was  in  Yervada 
prison  in  1932-33  that  he  asked  Ghanshyam- 
das  to  start  the  Hindi  weekly.  Harijan  Sevak, 
from  Delhi  and  take  full  responsibility  of 
its  editing,  production  and  management. 
Ghanshyamdas  played  his  part  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  Gandhi  ji.  He  even  found  time 
to  translate  Gandhiji’s  articles  and  write  his 
own  regularly  till  the  journal  was  shifted 
from  Delhi.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Gandhiji 
wrote  : 

“The  only  things  we  find  worth  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Hindi  Harijan  are  your 
articles.  Your  language  is  both  sweet 
and  forceful”  (26-3-1933). 

And  in  another  : 

“As  to  the  Hindi  Harijan,  I  wrote  to 
you  the  day  before  yesterday  telling 
you  that  the  only  articles  that  were 
found  worth  reading  were  yours,  ex¬ 
cept  the  first.  Your  style  is  pleasing, 
simple,  idiomatic.  Yoitr  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  plain,  direct 
and  easily  understandable.” 

(28-3-1933) 

Ghanshyamdas  Birla  perhaps  believed 
that  public  causes,  big  or  small,  could  be 
better  served  by  establishing  and  exploiting 
personal  contacts.  But  with  regard  to  Indian 
causes,  whether  political,  economic,  commu¬ 
nal,  social  or  even  religious,  nothing  could 
be  achieved  without  personal  contacts  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Therefore,  he  tried  his  best  to  persuade  men 
of  consequence,  whether  in  the  Government 
or  outside,  in  India  or  in  England,  to  try 
to  understand  Gandhiji  and  establish  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  him.  Questions  relating 
to  India’s  freedom,  communal  harmony, 
economic  regeneration  would  be  easily  solv¬ 
ed,  if  responsible  people  understood  him 
and  tried  to  settle  with  him.  He  met  dozens 
of  important  people,  including  provincial 
Governors,  Home  Members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  Viceroys  and  public  men  and 
tried  tq  acquaint  them  with  what  Gandhiji 
stood  fof .  He  did  the  same  in  England  in 
1935  and  again  in  1937. 

On  December  13,  1934  he  had  a  two- 
and-a-half  hour  talk  with  Arthur  Moore, 
Editor  of  the  Statesman,  about  Gandhiji.  On 


Ghanshyamdas’s  remonstrance  that  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  the  Governors  did  not  try  to  know 
alnd  befriend  Gandhiji,  he  said  that  they 
had  misgivings  about  him,  but  he  would  talk 
to  the  Viceroy  and  those  Governors  whom 
he  might  meet.  The  result  was  Gandhiji’s 
meetings  with  one  after  another  soon  after¬ 
wards. 

In  1935  and  agaiin  in  1937,  Gandhiji 
advised  Ghanshyamdas  to  go  to  England,  on 
the  first  occasion  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  certain  amendments  in  the  Government 
of  India  Act  (1935),  and  on  the  second,  to 
have  talks  with  the  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet  to  part  with  more  powers  to  enable 
the  Congress  accept  office. 

The  period  between  1940  and  30th 
January  1948  was  so  full  of  activity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pick  and  choose  important 
events.  Individual  satyagraha,  progress  of 
the  war,  the  Quit  India  movement,  Cripps’ 
Mission,  formation  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment,  coming  and  going  of  Viceroys,  Lord 
Pethick  Lawrence’s  Cabinet  Mission,  setting 
up  of  Constituent  Assembly,  Independence 
and  Hindu-Muslim  riots,  the  killings  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  Partition  of  the  country, 
Gandhiji’s  various  fasts  and  his  peace-mis¬ 
sion,  his  last  fast  and  finally  his  last  breath  : 
all  these  events  speak  of  the  heroic  fight 
Gandhiji  put  up  to  win  freedom  for  the 
motherland.  These  events  took  place  in 
quick  succession  and  so  overlapped  at 
times  that  historians  will  have  to  bury 
themselves  into  volumes  of  records  in 
order  to  produce  a  full,  authentic 
report.  But  some  mention  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission,  to  the  work  of  which  Gandhiji  and 
Ghanshyamdas  both  contributed  their  share 
in  their  own  way,  seems  particularly  called 
for. 

i  "  Ghanshyamdas  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  mainly  by  esta¬ 
blishing  personal  contacts  between  the 
British  statesmen  and  Gandhiji  and  by  try¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  the  links  whenever  any 
of  them  seemed  to  weaken. 

Most  of  the  British  leaders  had  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  Gandhiji  and  thought  that  his 
utterances,  policies  ^and  methods  impeded 
their  way  from  doing  good  to  India.  Evi¬ 
dently,  their  understanding  of  Gandhiji  was 
based  mostly  on  prejudiced  press  reports, 
published  in  British  papers,  very  often  in¬ 
spired  by  diehard  British  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  British  industralists 
and  businessmen  in  India.  Their  own  in- 


telligence  reports  too  were  not  particularly 
enlightening. 

Ghanshyamdas  realised  this.  He  began 
to  make  friends  among  those  who  counted. 
The  ibest  man  was  Lord  Halifax  (Irwin) 
whom  he  had  cultivated  when  he  was  in  India 
as  the  Viceroy.  He  helped  him  in  contacting 
the  other  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Gradually,  he  met  Austen  Chamber- 
lain,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bald¬ 
win,  Geoffrey  Dawson  (Editor  of  the 
Times),  Sir  Walter  Layton,  Kingsley  Mar¬ 
tin,  Bone  of  the  Manchester  Guardian),  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  Lord  Lothian,  Lord  Pethick 
Lawrence,  Linlithgow,  Churchill,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  etc. 

Ghanshyamdas  once  wrote  a  very  long 
letter  to  Lord  Halifax  explaining  the  then 
prevailing  conditions  in  India  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that: 

“Establishment  of  personal  contacts 
should  be  the  first  step  with  a  view  to 
developing  it  and  getting  some  mutual 
understanding _ 

A  man  like  Sir  John  Anderson  should 
tackle  the  question. . . . 

Get  Gandhiji  on  some  other  mission  to 
England. . . ” 

These  suggestions  were  communicated 
by  Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Linlithgow,  the 
Viceroy  designate,  to  whom  Ghanshyamdas 
suggested  separately: 

“Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  and  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  along  with  all  other  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  should  be  released;  con¬ 
fiscated  land  should  be  returned  to  all 
concerned;  the  question  of  terrorists 
should  be  solved  possibly  by  a '  method 
of  reconciliation.” 

Lord  Willingdon  had  tried  to  prejudice 
Lord  Linlithgow  about  Gandhiji  by  alleged¬ 
ly  calling  him  “a  humbug.”  But  Linlithgow 
still  started  to  cultivate  a  personal  touch. 
Then  the  bureaucratic  prejudices  prevailed 
and  he  got  suspicions  not  only  about  Gandhi¬ 
ji,  but  also  about  Ghanshyamdas,  who  had 
to  try  hard  to_  dispel  all  misgivings.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  good  relations  were  established. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  arrived  in  India, 
after  the  Churchill  Government  in  Britain 
was  replaced  by  Atlee’s  Labour  Government. 
Before  arriving,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Mission,  wrote  to  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas: 

“J  do  hope  that  your  Congress  friends 
will  give  us  some  help  by  not  being 


purely  negative  in  their  outlook  ...I 
am  most  grateful  to  you  for  what  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  assist  in 
smoothing  the  way.  It  certainly  is  the 
intention  of  H.M.G.  to  proceed  with  the 
matter,  but  we  cannot  succeed  without 
help  from  India.” 

In  his  reply  Ghanshyamdas  again 
stressed  the  point  of  personal  contacts  and 
suggested  that  the  allied  questions  of  free¬ 
dom  of  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries 
should  also  be  solved  and  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  help  in  the  solution.  He 
concluded:  “Let  us,  on  both  sides,  do  our 
best  to  smoothen  the  position.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
Congress,  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission, 
nothing  much  could  come  out.  “Jinnah, 
whom  too  many  made  the  mistake  of  dis¬ 
missing  as  a  bluffer,  proved  to  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  all-India  unity,  and 
a  ruthlessly  determined  man.  The  change 
of  government  in  Britain  did  nothing  to 
move  this  obstacle.” 

When  the  Muslim  League  joined  the 
Interim  Cabinet  only  to  put  obstacles  in  its 
way,  the  communal  situation  in  the  country 
deteriorated  and  a  sense  of  terror  and  des¬ 
pondency  prevailed  everywhere.  The  Cabi¬ 
net  Mission  had  already  departed.  Asked 
by  Lady  Cripps  as  to  what  could  be  done, 
Ghanshyamdas  counselled: 

“The  Interim  Government  must  be 
made  to  work  as  a  team.  The  Muslim 
League  should  either  participate  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  or  should  leave 
the  Interim  Government.  They  must 
be  told  this  frankly  and  firmly.  The 
Viceroy  and  the  Services  must  play  the 
game.  Lord  Wavell  is  not  a  politician 
and  his  advisers  are  pro-League  who  do 
not  desire  to  see  India  free. 

“It  is  essential  to  make  declaration  fix¬ 
ing  the  final  dates  when  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  power  will  be  transferred  to 
Indian  hands.” 

This  letter  was  written  in  consultation 
with  Gandhiji.  The  suggestions  were  taken 
by  the  Labour  Government.  The  date  was 
fixed  and  Lord  Wavell  was  replaced  by  Lord 
Mountbatten. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  troubles, 
Gandhiji  and  Lord  Pethick  Lajvrence  met 
several  times.  The  latter  even  attended  one 
of  his  prayer  meetings. 

The  matters  discussed  by  Gandhiji  with 
the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  18th  and  19th 


May  were  of  vital  importance.  He  there¬ 
fore  reduced  them  to  writing  and  sent  a 
copy  to  Lord  Pethick  Lawrence  for  confirm¬ 
ation.  Lord  Pethick  Lawrence  wrote  hack 
to  say  that  some  of  the  paragraphs  did  not 
accord  with  their  recollections.  He  denied 
that  Sir  Stafford  had  ever  admitted  that 
paramountcy  in  past  had  been  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  princes  against  their  people  in  the 
shape  of  suppressing  their  liberty  and  pro¬ 
gress.  “You  are  misinterpreting  what  Sir 
Stafford  said.”  Gandhiji  replied. 

“......You  will  let  me  say  that  it  is 

Unfortunate  (the  letter).  It  has  the 
old  official  flavour.  Has  the  cry  inde¬ 
pendence’  in  fact  no  foundation?  I 
adhere  to  all  that  I  have  said  in  my 
letter.  Your  letter  is  in  the  best  impe¬ 
rialistic  style  which  I  thought  had  gone 
for  ever.  This  is  from  an  old  friend.” 

Whatever  friendship  Ghanshyamdas  had 
built  up  between  these  two  leaders  seemed 
to  have  crumbled.  He  was  confounded.  He 
ran  to  Gandhiji.  The  result  was  another 
letter  from  Gandhiji  to  Pethick  Lawrence: 
“Dear  Lord,  Hoping  you  are  not  finding 
your  labours  too  exacting.  Yours  sin¬ 
cerely,  M.  K.  Gandhi.”  (24-5-1946). 
Pethick  Lawrence  replied.  “My  dear 
Gandhiji,  I  have  come  out  here  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  launching  India  on  its 
passage  to  sovereignty  and  independence 
and  I  greatly  need  your  co-operation.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  Pethick  Lawrence.” 

(25-4-1946). 

Gandhiji  again:  “Dear  Lord,  I  hope 
everything  will  go  well  with  the  mission. 
Yours  sincerely,  M.  K.  Gandhi.”  (27-5-1946). 

This  correspondence  should  have  heal¬ 
ed  the  scars  of  both  the  leaders.  But  the 
question  of  Independence  and  sovereignty 
was  still  suspended  in  mid  air. 

When  Independence  came,  Bapu  was 
in  Calcutta  living  in  a  purely  Muslim  local¬ 
ity,  in  a  Muslim’s  house,  with  Shahid  Suhra- 
wardy  as  his  lonely  companion.  The  fury 
of  communal  riots  in  the  city  was  calmed. 
But  it  spread  to  new  places  in  Bihar,  while 
it  was  still  raging  in  Noakhali.  The  “one 
man  boundary  force”  had  greatly  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  peace,  but  not  fully.  The 
experience  had  shattered  the  dreams  of 
Bapu  regarding  Ahimsa,  and  he  had  giyen 
up  his  desire  to  live  for  125  years  for 
which  he  was  actually  trying  for  some  years 
past. 


An  unfortunate  controversy  has  always 
remained  with  regard  to  Gandhi ji’s  stay 
Birla  House,  either  in  Bombay  or  in  New 
Delhi.  Gandhiji  stayed  in  Birla  House  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  "house  of  one  of  his  dearest 
disciples.  He  would  have  stayed  there 
even  if  it  was  a  small  house.  To  Ghan¬ 
shyamdas,  it  was  a  matter  of  joy  to  render 
hospitality  to  Gandhiji  and  offer  whatever 
services  he  could.  He  had  not  to  gain  any 
licences  or  favours  from  Gandhiji  —  if  any¬ 
thing,  he  had  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  British 
bureaucrats. 

But  Ghanshyamdas  was  an  industrialist, 
a  businessman.  The  socialists  or  radicals 
around  Gandhiji,  therefore,  thought  that  he 
should  not  identify  himself  with  a 

rich  man,  especially  when  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  the  fight  for  freedom.  Certainly 
there  was  some  point  in  this  argument. 
Then  again  some  leaders  did  not 

like  to  attend  Working  Committee  meetings 
in  Birla  House.  They  would  prefer  a  neutral 
public  place.  There  was  some  point  in  this 
argument  too.  But  both  these  arguments  had 
a  rather  narrow  foundation,  for  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  since  Ghanshyam¬ 
das  was  rich  he  was  anti-poor  or  that  he 
exploited  his  relations  with  the  Mahatma 
for  his  own  selfish  ends.  He  had  contribut¬ 
ed  his  mite  not  only  to  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  but  also  for  the  constructive  program¬ 
me  of  Gandhiji.  There  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity  or  patriotism.  And 
surely  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  Gandhi- 
ji’s  judgment  in  such  matters  for  he  always 
adhered  to  a  very  strict  code  of  personal 
and  public  conduct. 

The  controversy  over  this  issue  persist¬ 
ed  for  a  long  time  causing  considerable  em¬ 
barrassment  and  pain  to  Gandhiji  and 
Ghanshyamdas. 

This  matter  was  raised  with  Gandhiji 
time  and  again  but  an  attempt  is  made  to 
give  one  incident  here. 

After  his  release  from  the  Aga  Khan 
Palace  in  1944,  Gandhiji  wanted  to  go  to 
Bombay  and  stay,  as  usual,  in  the  Birla 
House  for  a  few  days.  The  “unkind  friends” 
again  approached  him  and  appealed  to  him 
not  to  stay  at  Birla  House.  Gandhiji  reject¬ 
ed  their  appeals.  Then  they  put  forth  an 
argument  that  was  likely  to  influence  him. 
They  said  that  since  he  had  been,  arrested 
at  Birla  House  and  since  there  was  a  chance 
again  of  his  arrest,  he  should  not  jeopardise 


the  security  of  the  Birla  family.  This  argu¬ 
ment  seemed  to  work.  Gandhiji  took  up 
the  matter  with  Ghanshyamdas  who  at  once 
protested.  In  his  own  words: 

“I  was  simply  amazed.  I  told  him  very 
frankly  that  whatever  the  risk  might 
be,  since  I  had  been  associated  with  him 
for  over  28  years,  I  coud  not  for  one 
moment  think  of  shirking  my  respon- 
sioility  by  trying 'to  avoid  any  risk  that 
my  association  with  him  might  involve.” 
Gandhiji  was  still  not  decided.  He 
wrote  to  Rameshwardas  Birla: 

“I  am  being  pressed  a  great  deal  not  to 
put  up  at  Birla  House.  I  have  said 
plainly  that  I  would  not  abandon  Birla 

House  without  any  reason . .  If  by 

any  chance,  my  putting  up  there  is  not 
considered  proper*  I  should  be  told  so 
without  any  hesitation.  This  question 
arose  at  Poona  also  and  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  question  of  any 
hesitation  on  your  part ....  The  talk 
was  held  with  Ghanshyamdas.” 

(12-8-1944) 

The  reaction  of  Rameshwardas  was  the 
same  as  his  brother’s  and  Gandhiji  continued 
to  stay  at  Birla  House  whenever  he  was  in 
Bombay  or  in  Delhi. 

Many  momentous  decisions  were  taken 
during  Gandhiji’s  stay  in  Birla  House  on 
various  occasions.  Gandhiji  met  top  leaders, 
held  negotiations,  undertook  fasts  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  activities  from  there.  He  even 
relaxed  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  A.I.C.C.  Session  in 
Bombay  in  August  1942,  in  which  the  “Quit 
India”  resolution  was  passed,  Gandhiji  was 
staying  at  the  Birla  House  The  Working 
Committee  meeting  which  first  approved  of 
the  resolution  too  was  held  there. 


The  decision  to  partition  India  was  also 
taken  in  Birla  House  in  New  Delhi  where 
Sardar  Patel  and  Rajaji  met  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  Of  course,  Sardar 
Patel  and  Rajaji  had  Gandhiji’s  blessings  in 
their  negotiations  wiUh  Pethick  Lawrence 
and  A.  V.  Alexander. 

It  was  again  at  Birla  House  in  New 
Delhi  where  the  senior  Congress  leaders, 
Nehru,  Patel,  Rajendra  Prasad  and  others, 
gathered  before  taking  the  oath  of  office  in 
free  India.  As  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  place  which  Gandhiji  had  sanctified  by 
his  sojourn,  Smt.  Rameshwardas  Birla  ap¬ 
plied  tilak  to  their  foreheads  as  a  divine 
blessing  and  saw  them  off  to  take  over  the 
government  of  the  country  from  foreign 
hands.  Everybody  missed  Gandhiji  at  this 
moment. 

Gandhiji  came  back  after  some  time 
from  Calcutta  and  was  lodged  in  his  usual 
apartment  in  the  Birla  House.  But  this  time 
he  came  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
his  life  at  the  altar  of  Ahimsa. 

It  is  obvious  from  Manubehn  Gandhi’s 
diary  that  Gandhiji  had  a  premonition  of 
his  violent  death.  But  his  hosts  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  prepared  for  such  a 
calamity.  The  Birla  family,  Gandhiji’s  hosts 
for  a  number  of  years,  could  not  have  got 
a  greater  shock  than  the  assassination  of 
their  “Bapu”  and  the  Father  of  our  Nation 
in  their  own  house.  Their  helplessness  must 
have  made  them  miserable.  At  the  same 
time,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tragic  and  more 
memory  touching  their  deep  relationship 

than  the  supreme  sacrifice  by  the  Mahatma 
in  their  house.  Birla  House  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  on  that  fateful  Friday  when,  as 
Ghanshyamdas  put  it,  “a  great  light  is  ex¬ 
tinguished,  a  mighty  hero  has  fallen  and  a 
great  spirit  is  hushed  in  silence.” 


^  Homage  .by 
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“Cooperation  is  genuine  only  where  the 
weakest  section  of  the  Society  receives 
the  same  opportunity  as  the  strongest’.’ 

Mahatma  Gandhi 
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Inside  Front  Cover  advertisement  of  Maharashtra  Rajya  Sahakari  Sakhar  Karkhana  Sangh  Ltd.,  is  the  joint  homage  to  the 
Father  of  the  Nation  from  the  above  noted  Sahakari  Sakhar  Karkhanas  of  Maharashtra. 


He  spun  self-reliance 
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“  This  socialism  is  as  pure  as 
crystal.  It  therefore,  requires 
crystal-like  means  to  achieve  it. 
Impure  means  result  in  an 
impure  end.  Hence  the  prince 
and  the  peasant  will  not  be 
equalled  by  cutting  off  the 
prince's  head,  nor  can  the  process 
of  cutting  off  equalize  the  * 
employer  and  the  employed. 

One  cannot  reach  truth 
by  untruthfulness.  " 

Homage  by 

INDIA  CEMENTS  LTD.,  MADRAS-? 
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“Generations  to  come ,  it  may  be, 
will  scarce  believe  that 
such  a  one  as  this 
ever  in  flesh'  and  blood 
walked  upon  this  earth” 

Albert  Einstein  , 


Issued  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  birth 

by  The  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company 
of  India  Limited 

Piont* n  yesterday—  Leader* 


service 
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“Our  nationalism  can  be  no  peril  to  other  nations  in  as 
much  as  we  will  exploit  none,  just  as  we  will  allow  none 
to  exploit  us.  Through  Swaraj  we  would  serve  the  whole 
world.” 

—  The  Father  of  the  Nation. 


THE  SURAT  ELECTRICITY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

A  KILLICK  ASSOCIATE 

Managing  Agents  : 

KILLICK  INDUSTRIES  LTD., 

Regd.  Office  :  Killick  House,  Home  Street,  Bombay-1 
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humility... 


“A  votary  ot  truth  has  to  be  as  humble  as  dust. 
His  humility  increases  with  his  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  Truth.  I  see  this  every  moment  of 
my  life." 


— Bapuji. 


BOMBAY  SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  LTD. 

A  KILLICK  ASSOCIATE 


Managing  Agents  : 

KILLICK  INDUSTRIES  LTD., 

Regd.  Office  :  Killick  House,  Home  Street,  Bombay-1 


ahimsa... 


“I  feel  myself  saturated  with  ahimsa.  Ahimsa 
and  truth  are  as  my  two  lungs.  I  cannot 
live  without  them.  But  I  see  every 
moment,  with  more  and  more  clearness,  the 
immense  power  of  ahims.a  and  the 
littleness  of  man.” 

Gandhiji. 
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Killicks 


truth... 

“You  feel  vitality  in  you  when  you  have 
got  truth  in  you.  Again,  it  gives  bLiss. 

It  is  a  permanent  thing  of  which  you 
can  not  be  robbed.  You  may  be  sent 
to  the  gallows,  or  put  to  torture,  but  if 
you  have  truth  in  you,  you  will  experi¬ 
ence  an  inner  joy.” 

Mahatma  Gandhi. 

*  ★  * 
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A  KILLICK  ASSOCIATE 


Managing  Agents  : 

KILLICK  INDUSTRIES  LTD.. 

Regd.  Office  :  Killick  House,  Home  Street,  Bombay-1. 


“I  look  upon  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  State  with 
the  greatest  fear ,  because  although  while  apparently  doing 
good  by  minimising  exploitation,  it  does  the  greatest 
harm  to  mankind  by  destroying  individuality  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  progress. 

“The  State  represents  violence  in  a  concentrated 
and  organised  form.  The  individual  has  a  soul ,  but  as  the 
State  is  a  soulless  machine,  it  can  never  be  weaned 
from  violence  to  which  it  owes  its  very  existence/' 


-  MAHATMA  GANDH 


A  tribute  to  the  Mahatma 

JUcmkc)  ALEMBIC  CHEMICAL  WORKS  CO.  LTD.,  BARODA 
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CELESTIAL  DIVINE  MEMORIAL 
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•  CINTAUtUf 


A  brilliant  star  (shown  by  arrow)  in  Heavens,  named  after  Gandhi,  is  renewing  the  old  Indian  tradition  of 
naming  stars  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  saintly  persons.  It  is  an  apt  and  appropriate  centenary  homaoe  to 
the  memory  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


Inserted  by  :  DEEPAK  INSULATED  CABLE  CORPORATION  LTD.,  BANGALORE-1 
Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  and  Paper  Covered  Copper  Conductors. 


A  CONCRETE  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  MAHATMA 
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u  I  do  not  want  my  house 
to  be  walled  in  on  all 
sides  and  my  windows  to  be 
stuffed.  I  want  the  cultures 
of  all  lands  to  be  blown  about 
my  house  as  freely  as  possible. 

But  I  refuse  to  be  blown  off  my  feet 
by  any.  Mine  is  not  a  religion  of  the 
prison-house;  it  has  room  for  the  least 
of  God's  creations ,  but  it  is  proof  against 
insolent  pride  of  race  ^religion,  or  colour.  99 


MAHATMA  GANDHI  BIRTH  CENTENARY 
(OCT.  2,1968  TO  FEB.  22,  1970) 


MAHINDRA  &  MAHINDRA  LTD.  AND  ASSOCIATE  COMPANIES 


HE  SHOWED  US  THE  WAY 


WHEN  THE  COUNTRY  WAS  LANGUISHING 
UNDER  FOREIGN  YOKE 

GANDHIJI  CAME  AS  A  MESSIAH  AND 
ROUSED  THE  NATION  FROM  ITS  SLUMBER 
TO  STIRRING  ACTIVITY 

WITH  HIS  MESSAGE  OF  TRUTH  AND  NONVIOLENCE 
AND  LED  THE  COUNTRY 
TO  ITS  ULTIMATE  GOAL  OF  FREEDOM**** 

ASSAM 

REMEMBERS  THE  FATHER  'OF  THE  NATION 

AND 

RESOLVES  TO  FOLLOW  THE  PATH 
SHOWED  BY  HIM**** 


(Issued  by  the  Directorate  of  Information  &  Public  Relations,  Assam) 
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The  ‘available  means'  of  which 
Gandhiji  wrote  referred  to  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation  and  human 
endurance.  One  result  of  our 
research  for  better  means  is  the 
improved  varieties  of  seeds. 

Evolved  through  research  and  tested 
under  different  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  new  sturdy  seeds  help 
increase  the  yields  many  times  over. 

BUY 

NSC 


IT  IS  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

LOOK 

FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL  AND  THE  SEAL- 


For  details,  kindly  contact  at  any  of  the  following  addresses  : 

NATIONAL  SEEDS  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

(A  Government  of  India  Undertaking) 

H.  O.  F44-A,  South  Extension  Part  I,  New  Delhi-49 


or 


Central  Supply  &  Stores  Division 
C.T.O.  Godown  Buildings,  Pusa,  New  Delhi-12. 


Newfields 


A/P INDIA 


with  best  compliments  from 

INTERNATIONAL  ORE  &  FERTILIZER  (INDIA)  PRIVATE  LTD. 

Post  Box  No.  477,  New  Delhi 


“The  rule  of  the  best  and  the  cheapest  is  not  always  true.  Just  as  we  do  not  I 

give  up  our  country  for  one  with  a  better  climate  but  endeavour  to  improve  our  own,  so 
also  may  we  not  discard  Swadeshi  for  better  or  cheaper  foreign  things.  Even  as  a  husband 
who  being  dissatisfied  with  his  simple-looking  wife  goes  in  search  of  a  better-looking  woman 
is  disloyal  to  his  partner,  so  is  a  man  disloyal  to  his  country  who  prefers  foreign-made 
things,  though  better,  to  country-made  things.” 

-Mahatma  Gandhi. 

THINK  SWADESHI-BUY  SWADESHI 

SWADESHI  COTTON  MILLS  CO.  LTD. 

a  KANPUR  •  NAINI  •  PONDICHERRY •  UDAIPUR  •  MAUN ATH  BHANJAN 

ENTERPRISE  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANY 

M/s  Jaipuria  Samla  Amalgamated  Collieries  Ltd,  Calcutta 
CONSTITUENT  UNITS  : 

Jaipuria  Kajora  Collieries.  Andal*  East  Kajora  Colliery,  Andal  •  Samla  Group  of  Collieries,  Pandveswar 
Ganesh  Sugar  Mills,  Anandnagar  (Gorakhpur)  •  Shree  Anand  Sugar  Mills,  Khalilabad  (Basti) 


INTERADS 


“An  ideal  Indian  village  . . . 
will  have  sufficient  light 


Prophetic  words!  We  are  endeavouring, 
in  our  humble  way,  to  make  them  come  true  - 
By  producing  machines  that  produce  power  — 
Power  to  bring  new  light  and  life 
to  the  remotest  village. 

BHE  bows  to  Bapuji. 

1HRRRI  HEHVV 
EISC1RICRLS  LID. 

Ramachandrapuram,  Hyderabad-32 
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ff An  infallible  test  of  civilization 
is  that  a  man  claiming  to  be  civilized 
should  be  an  intelligent  toiler ,  that 
he  should  understand  the  dignity  of 
labour  and  that  his  work  should  be 
such  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs .  ” 

Gandhiji 


The  Binny  Group  of  Companies  is  organised  and  directed  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  community  to  which  it  belongs 
and  serves-a  nation  and  her  people. 

—  a  name  you  can  trust ! 
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Our  Salvation  can  only  come 
through  the  farmer” 


Mahatma  Gandhi 


STATE  BANK  FOR  SERVICE 


S.  4J2  A 


We  salute  the  Apostle  of 
Selfless  Service 


A  humble  tribute  to  an  Immortal  Soul  from 

Panyam  Cements  &  Mineral 
Industries  Ltd., 

Cement  Nagar,  Kurnool  Dt.,  A.P. 

—  makers  of  PYRAMID 
Portland  Cement 


Service  which  is  rendered  without  joy  helps  neither  the  servant 
nor  the  served .  But  all  other  pleasures  and  passions  pale  into 

nothingness  before  service  which 
is  rendered  in  a  spirit  of  joy 


PC/5311 
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Issued  in  respectful  homage  to  Mahatma  Gandhi 
BHARAT  ELECTRONICS  LTD.  Bangalore-13 
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"Democracy  must  in  essence 
mean  the  art  and  science  of 
mobilizing  the  entire  physical, 
economic  and  spiritual 
resources  of  all  the  people  in  the 
service  of  the  common  good  of  all  " 


Mahatma  Gandhi 
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A  PILGRIMAGE 
“HRIDAYA  KUNJ" 

Sabarmati  Ashram 

Father  of  the  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  spent 
many  eventful  years  in  this  simple  but  history- 
oriented  cottage.  The  destiny  of  the  nation 
was  carved  out  in  no  small  measure  at 
Sabarmati  —  A  new  pilgrimage  and  an  ever¬ 
green  resort  for  seekers  of  truth  and  those 
who  wish  to  pay  homage  to  the  Rashtrapita. 


Director  of  information  and  Tourism, 
Government  of  Gujrat,  Sachivaiya, 
AHMEDABAD-15 


WHEN 


COMES 


WIRES 


ASK 

SPECIAL  STEELS  LTD 


DATTAPADA  RD..  BORIVII.  BOMBAY -66. 


Sole  Selling  Agents  : 

N  HIGH  TENSILE  WIRE  PRODUCTS  PVT.  LTD 


. .  .  ^ 


The  spirit  of  non  -  violence 
enlightened  the  world 

But  in  the  country  from  which  it  sprang,  violence  prevails.  Destruction  of  property, 
communal  hatred,  political  strife,  shatters  the  nation.  Disfgures  its  cultural  heritage ; 
cramps  its  political  progress.  But  the  spirit  of  “the  light  that  represented  the  living 
truth  lives,  reminding  us  of  the  right  path,  drawing  us  from  error,  taking  this 
ancient  country  to  freedom”  —freedom  from  forces  that  divide  the  land.  Let  the  light 
not  ficker  and  die.  Let  the  poignant  voice  of  a  nation  not  cry  out  “the  light  has 
gone  out  of  our  lives  and  there  is  darkness  everywhere.” 


Established  86  years  ago,  The  Titaghur 
Paper  Mills  Company  Limited 
are  pioneers  amongst  India  s 
manufacturers  of  papers  and  boards. 
TPM  have  maintained  the  lead  through 
constant  research  and  introducing 
new  manufacturing  processes.  TPM  are 
presently  making  special  papers  of 
different  varieties  thus  substituting 
certain  imported  grades 

TPM  know  more  about  the  problems  of 
the  market  and  therefore  know  more 
about  the  demends  for  specialised  papers 
and  boards  -  and  how  to  meet  them. 


THE  TITAGHUR  PAPER 
MILLS  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Chartered  Bank  Buildings 
Calcutta-1 


A  BIRD  HEILGERS 
ENTERPRISE 


THE  LONE  TRAVELLER... 


A  frail  man  trudged  long, 
weary  miles... to  meet  the 
lowliest  of  the  low,  to  unify 
the  millions  of  people  of  a 
vast  subcontinent,  to  preach 
peace,  love  and  harmony , 
to  inspire  people  with 
determination  and  courage. 


Today,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  India's 
most  illustrious  son — 
Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi — the  Indian  scene 
is  vastly  changed.  Many 
an  unbeaten  track  he 
traversed  has  been  replaced 
by  a  network  of  paved 
roads.  Fast  motor  transport 
links  the  remote  villages, 
providing  communication 
to  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  country. 


In  this  march  towards 
progress  and  in  making 
Gandhiji  s  cherished  hopes 
come  true,  Hindustan 
Motors  have  played  no 
small  a  part.  In  grateful 
reverence  to  the  man  who 
inspired  them  to  achieve 
great  things,  Hindustan 
Motors  pay  their  humble 
homage. 

HINDUSTAN 

MOTORS 

LIMITED 

CALCUTTA. 
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Generations  to  come  ...  will  scarce  believe  that  such  a  one 
as  this  ever  in  flesh  and  blood  Walked  upon  this  earth 
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GANDHI’S  LETTERS 
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THIS  WAS  A  LIFE 


Cover :  At  the  close  ot  THE  WORLD  IS  MY 
FAMILY  pavilion  at  the  Darshan  is  inscri¬ 
bed:  ‘This  exhibition  is  aimed  at  the  after- 
Gandhi  people...  It  leaves  them  free  to 
relate  him  to  now.'  The  cover  reflects  the 
spirit  of  these  words.  It  leaves  you  free 
to  re'ate  Gandhi  to  now.  On  a  portrait  of 
Gandhi  is  superimposed  a  pencil  sketch 
of  Gandhi's  hand  done  at  the  time  by  Feliks 
Topolski.  The  type  used  in  the  main  title 
is  48  pt.  condensed  Roman  and  in  the  base 
line  is  14  pt.  wide  Latin. 
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THE  DARSHAN  AND  ITS  PURPOSE 
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Welcome  address  of  Shri 


hebar,  Chairman 

•  *  _  _  *  '  '  , 

Sub-Committee  for  Gandhi  Darshan,  delivered  when  the 

Exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  at  Rajghat,  New  Delhi,  on 
October  i,  1969.  Mrs;  Gandhi  performed  the  ceremony 
on  behalf  of  the  Pakhtoon  leader,  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan,  who  arrived0  in  India  especially  for  the  purpose 
but  was  indisposed. 
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Today  is  a  memorable  day.  The  period  between  1869  and  1969  is  significant 
in  world  history.  In  this  period,  humanity  took  some  steps  of  which  it  may  well  feel 
proud.  For,  if  there  was  any  one  in  our  times  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  he  was 
responsible  for  nothing  but  the  absolute  good  of  mankind,  it  can  be  said  of  Gandhi 
whose  memory  we  have  met  to  honour  today. 

The  idea  of  holding  this  display  took  root  some  five  years  ago,  first  among 
individuals  and  then  at  a  meeting  of  Gandhian  constructive  workers  who  had  assembled 
at  Pattikalyana  in  1965  to  consider  the  best  way  of  celebrating  the  Mahatma’s  birth 
centenary.  A  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Committee  for  Gandhi  Centenary 
Celebrations  was  set  up  and  this  Sub-Committee  prepared  an  overall  plan  for  the 
project. 

Somehow  or  other,  this  display  carries  the  label  of  an  Exhibition.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  so.  It  was  intended  to  be  only  a  story  in  pictures  and  words  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Gandhiji.  It  was  therefore  intended  to  be  distinct  from  any  other  exhibition 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  character.  The  whole  emphasis  is  on  projecting  the 
thoughts  and  work  of  Gandhiji  through  communication  media  commonly  in  use  these 
days. 

While  the  Sub-Committee  was  considering  how  best  to  carry  out  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  it  began  to  realise  the  enormous  canvas  that  would  be  required  if  the  subject 
were  covered  adequately.  The  Sub-Committee  had  necessarily  therefore  to  approach 
the  problem  from  a  decentralised,  rather  then  an  overall,  viewpoint  and  be  selective. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  claim  that  we  have  covered  everything  of  importance  and  substance. 


We  have  selected  five  principal  and  fundamental  ideas  which  Gandhi ji  placed 
in  his  own  words  before  the  people  :  (i)  My  life  is  My  Message,  (ii)  India  of  My  Dreams, 
(iii)  The  Philosophy  of  Satyagraha,  (iv)  Gandhi  and  Man  In  Evolution,  and  (v)  1  he 
World  is  My  Family.  Each  of  these  themes  is  represented  in  a  pavilion  of  its  own. 

Gandhiji’s  greatest  contribution  lay  in  the  fact  that,  besides  advocating  high 
ideals,  he  tried  to  live  up  to  them  and  translate  them  into  action.  This  therefore  had 
inevitably  to  be  a  part  of  the  project. 

Gandhiji  was  perhaps  the  most  travelled  man  in  India.  His  one  passion  was 
to  identify  himself  with  the  broad  masses  of  the  country.  The  Constructive  Pro¬ 
gramme  Pavilion,  which  forms  the  sixth  theme,  shows  the  various  attempts  made 
by  Gandhiji  to  involve  the  people  in  the  implementation  of  his  ideas.  The  State 
Pavilions  that  have  also  been  included  exhibit  his  identification  with  the  people  of 

the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  ^  . 

We  thought  it  advisable  also  to  invite  international  participation  in  this 
visual  presentation  of  Gandhiji’s  life.  The  U.K.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
countries  of  the  world  are  actively  associated  in  this  display. 

There  is  also  a  Childrens’  Corner  set  up  under  the  guidance  of  a  person 

who  has  dedicated  himself  to  this  cause. 

We  have  also  brought  out  a  Souvenir  Publication  that  will  be  a  permanent 
record  of  the  sum  and  subtance  of  this  visual  presentation.  We  have  been  privileged 
to  have  the  association  of  an  independent  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  India  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Souvenir. 

There  are  arrangements  at  the  Exhibition  for  the  sale  of  products  manufactured 
by  our  khadi  and  village  industries  and  for  the  sale  of  handicrafts  and  Gandhian 

literature.  > 

The  provision  for  amenties  on  this  40-acre  campus  is  confined  to  the  bare 
minimum.  We  have  sought  to  avoid  everything  in  the  nature  of  show  or  decoration. 

This,  then,  is  the  broad  picture  of  the  project. 

The  pavilion  My  Life  Is  My  Message  is  the  creation  of  a  Theme  Committee 
led  by  Shri  R.R.  Diwakar.  The  Committee  worked  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Shri  Vithalbhai  Jhaveri.  The  presentation  depicts  the  life  of  Gandhiji  from  childhood 
to  his  last  breath.  It  is  a  chronological  display  of  the  life  of  Gandhiji  and  of  how  he 
built  up  this  country  and  led  it  through  various  struggles  aimed  at  overcoming  its 
many  failings,  limitations  and  handicaps,  and  eventually  won  for  it  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  pavilion  India  of  My  Dreams  has  been  designed  by  a  Theme  Committee 
led  by  Prof.  Adarkar.  He  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  design  by  persons 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Gandhian  thought.  The  theme  was  visua¬ 
lised  by  Shri  Abhijit  Barua.  The  pavilion  tries  to  project  Gandhiji’s  dream  of  the 
upliftment  of  the  Indian  village  and  of  developing  a  democratic  socio-political  structure 
based  upon  the  village  Panchayat. 

The  pavilion  Evolution  of  Philosophy  of  Satyagraha  has  been  designed 
by  a  Theme  Committee  led  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  Gandhian  artists  of  our 


time,  Shri  Ravi  Shankar  Raval,  who  unfortunately  could  not  complete  it  due  to  illness. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Shri  Ramlal  Parikh,  Registrar  of  Gujarat  Vidyapith,  and 
his  band  of  workers.  The  visualisation  was  done  by  Shri  Bikubhai  Acharya.  The 
pavilion  shows  the  incidents  in  human  history,  particularly  in  the  history  of  India, 
which  moulded  Gandhiji’s  philosophy  of  Satyagraha.  It  also  depicts  the  various 
phases  through  which  the  Satyagraha  movement  passed  and  the  links  it  developed 
with  movements  of  non-violent  resistance  in  other  countries. 

The  pavilion  Gandhi  and  Man  in  Evolution  has  been  designed  by  a  Theme 
Committee  led  again  by  Shri  R.R.  Diwakar.  The  visualisation  has  been  done  by  Shri 
Mahadevan  assisted  by  a  devoted  band  of  workers.  The  pavilion  depicts  first  the 
potentially  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  processes  at  work  in  man’s  environment 
today.  It  shows  next  that  the  healing  message  of  Gandhiji,  if  properly  applied  to  the 
world’s  problems,  can  elevate  mankind  to  incredibly  lofty  heights.  It  can  ensure 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  vast  masses  of  unprivileged  peoples  in  the  world. 

The  pavilion  The  World  Is  My  Family  has  been  designed  by  the  National 
Design  Institute,  Ahmedabad.  The  average  age  of  the  people  constituting  the  Theme 
Committee  was  under  30.  It  reveals,  as  do  the  pavilions,  India  of  My  Dreams  and 
Gandhi  and  Man  In  Evolution,  how  younger  minds  are  affected  by  the.  spirit  of 
Gandhiji’s  message. 

The  Constructive  Programme  pavilion  begins  from  the  day  Gandhiji 
put  down  his  thoughts  in  his  book  Hind  Swaraj  and  brings  things  up  to  his  Bezwada 
period,  when  Gandhiji  summed  it  all  up  in  four  points,  which  he  went  on  further  refining 
and  developing.  The  rest  of  it  brings  us  right  up  to  the  gramdan  movement.  It  also 
attempts  to  depict  his  achievements  in  the  various  constructive  activities  he  set  into 
motion.  The  pavilion  was  designed  by  a  Theme  Committee  led  by  Shri  Ratubhai 
Adani  and  the  visuals  were  conceived  by  a  band  of  artists  under  the  guidance  of  Shri 
Mangal  Singh. 

The  exhibit  Gandhi  and  His  Great  Contemporaries  was  set  up  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Nirmal  Kumar  Bose  and  is  housed  at  the  Gandhi  Museum 
across  the  road. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  essential  idea  was  to  project  the  life  and  work  of  Gandhi. 
Originally,  it  was  intended  to  do  this  on  a  temporary  basis.  But  as  we  saw  the  amount 
of  work  that  went  into  it  and  the  material  that  was  available,  we  thought  it  was  well 
worth  trying  to  do  it  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  This  was  a  challenge  for  the  architects. 
Half  a  dozen  architects  under  the  leadership  of  Shri  Rana — Shri  Raja  Poredi,  Shri 
Charles  Correa,  Shri  Bernard  Kohn,  Shri  Laxmichand  Asarpota,  and  Kumari  Rene 
Doring — have  provided  the  architectural  beauty  you  see  around.  The  basic  layout 
was  the  work  of  Shri  Rana. 

The  work  was  executed  by  the  Central  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  It  had  to  be  completed  on  a  crash  basis.  The  first  turf  was  turned  on 
November  14,  1968,  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  we  have  before  us  the  whole  40-acre 
campus  ready  today;,  October  1,  1969. 


I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  contribution  made  by  the  States,  the  inter¬ 
national  and  other  participants  to  the  success  of  this  Exhibition.  The  Theme  Committee 
for  the  International  Pavilion  was  led  by  Dr.  Jivaraj  Mehta;  for  the  State  pavilions 
by  Shri'Bhabani  Prasad  Banerjee;  for  the  Childrens’  Corner  by  Shri  Prataprai  Mehta; 
and  for  this  Souvenir  publication  by  Shri  Nalin  Mehta.  As  part  of  this  programme, 
we  have  also  two  mobile  units,  an  exhibition  on  rails  the  metre-gauge  train  which 
started  its  six  months’  journey  on  September  6,  and  a  broad-gauge  train  which  will 
start  on  its  journey  today.  The  Theme  Committee  for  these  was  led  by  Dr.  Sushila 
Nayar,  while  the  visuals  were  the  work  of  Shri  Kanu  Desai. 

A  small  Exhibition  Secretariat  which  was  set  up  for  the  duration  worked  under 
the  direction- of  the  two  Secretaries,  Shri  G.G.  Mehta  and  Shri  S.K.  De. 

I  do  not  have  the  words  to  thank  all  these  colleagues  and  friends,  the  various 
State  Governments  and  foreign  countries,  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  particularly  the  common  workers,  brick-layers,  masons,  carpenters, 
black-smiths,  electricians  and  other  artisans  who  were  associated  with  this  great 
project. 

A  project  of  this  character  cannot  be  executed  without  a  spirit  of  dedication. 
While  I  have  named  those  whose  names  have  come  to  mind,  there  are  countless  others 
who  in  various  capacities  have  helped  us  in  planning  and  seeing  the  work  through. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  opinions  about  the  relevance  of 
this  kind  of  project  to  the  Gandhi  Centenary  celebrations.  So  far  as  the  National 
Committee  for  Gandhi  Centenary  Celebrations  and  so  far  as  the  Sub-Committee 
for  Gandhi  Darshan  are  concerned,  we  have  viewed  it  from  the  angle  only  of  education 
and  communication.  If  there  is  any. failure  in  fulfilling  this  aim,  the  responsibility 
is  not  of  those  who  conceived  the  project,  but  is  entirely  mine.  The  voluminous  litera¬ 
ture  that  has  been  collected  to  provide  an  authentic  display  is  available  for  any  one 
to  study.  The  effort  that  went  into  this  project  was  huge.  But  the  human  being,  after 
everything  is  said  and  done,  is  but  a  weak  instrument.  As  I  rise  therefore  to  welcome 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  huge  gathering  here,  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  to  bear  with 


our  limitations. 

I  wish  and  trust  that  the  cooperation  we  have  received  so  far  will  be  extended 
to  us  hereafter  so  that  our  many  faults  in  execution  could  be  repaired,  so  that  in  course 
of  time  this  becomes  a  fit  monument  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  Gandhiji; 

Indeed,  my  final  wish  is  that  it  becomes  in  due  course  not  a  show-piece  but 
an  institute  for  research  into  the  philosophy  and  ideas  for  which  Gandhiji  lived,  worked 
and  died. 


a 


* 


Gandhi  Darshan  is  a  visual  presentation  of  the  life,  work,  ideas  and  message 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  world-wide  celebration  of  Gandhi 
Centenary.  It  is  the  result  of  the  work  and  vision  of  a  large  number  of  artists  and  scholars, 
architects  and  dedicated  Gandhians  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  world. 

Gandhi  Darshan  is  situated  next  to  the  Gandhi  Samadhi  at  Rajghat,  New 

Delhi. 

This  international  exhibition  will  be  open  from  October  2,  1969,  the  day  on 
which  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  will  stay 
open  until  February  22,  1970.  (The  date  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Kasturba,  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  wife,  who  was  born  the  same  year  as  he.) 

Gandhi  Darshan  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Sub-Committee  for  Gandhi 
Darshan  of  the  National  Committee  for  Gandhi  Centenary. 

Timings  :  1  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  every  day  from  October  2,  1969  to  February  22,  1970. 
No  entrance  fee. 

The  16-hectare  Gandhi  Darshan  complex  consists  of : 

— A  large  chain  of  pavilions  which  include  six  theme  pavilions  commissioned 
by  the  National  Committee.  There  are  other  pavilions  put  up  by  the  various  States  of 
India  as  well  as  by  the  Governments  of  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R. 

A  Prayer  Platform,  an  Auditorium,  and  a  Children’s  Corner. 

Shops  and  booths  selling  Gandhian  literature  and  products  of  village  crafts 
and  industries. 

The  whole  complex  recreates  the  atmosphere  of  an  ashram.  The  architecture 
of  the  pavilions  represents  a  fine  blend  of  simplicity  and  beauty,  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  art. 


THEME  PAVILIONS 

Visitors  enter  from  the  direction  of  the  Raj  ghat  Samadhi.  First  on  your  way 
round  are  the  Theme  Pavilions. 

MY  LIFE  IS  MY  MESSAGE 

The  life  story  of  Gandhiji  and  Kasturba  is  narrated  in  1,500  photographs  and 
documents  with  supporting  text  by  Vithalbhai  Jhaveri,  maker  of  the  centenary  film. 
Also  seen  are  models  of  the  homes,  ashram  and  prison  cells  where  Gandhiji  lived  and 
worked. 

Chairman  of  Theme  Group  :  R.R.  Diwakar,  Architects  :  Raja  Poredi  and  D.B. 
Sen  &  Associates. 


INDIA  OF  MY  DREAMS 

The  pavilion  portrays  the  values  of  self-restraint,  tolerance,  equal  respect  for 
all  religions  and  manual  labour  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  wanted  his  country  to  cherish. 
Chairman  of  Theme  Group  :  V.N.  Adarkar,  Visualiser  :  Abhijit  Barua.  Theme  Consul¬ 
tants  :  Uma  Shankar  Joshi,  Rohit  Dave,  Manubhai  Pancholi  and  the  late  U.R.  Rao. 
Architect :  Charles  Correa. 

A  special  feature  is  a  film  by  Pramod  Pati  with  musical  score  by  Vijay  Raghav 

Rao. 

EVOLUTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SATYAGRAHA 

The  theme,  as  outlined  by  Kakasaheb  Kalelkar,  and  visualised  by  Ravishankar 
Raval,  has  been  taken  up  by  a  group  of  teachers  and  research  scholars  from  the  Gujarat 
Vidyapith,  under  the  leadership  of  Ramlal  Parikh. 

Interior  display  :  Bhikubhai  Acharya.  Architect :  Laxmichand  Asarpota. 

GANDHI  AND  MAN  IN  EVOLUTION 

A  visual  exposition  of  man’s  quest  for  Truth,  Peace  and  Light  and  Gandhiji’s 
own  contribution  to  the  quest.  Theme  outline  by  R.R.  Diwakar.  Creation  by  T.K. 
Mahadevan.  Architect :  Charles  Correa. 

THE  WORLD  IS  MY  FAMILY 

Gandhiji’s  universal  outlook,  his  response  to  imperialism,  war  and  tyranny 
and  the  impact  he  made  on  the  world  are  depicted  by  the  National  Institute  of  Design 
in  a  structure  covered  by  a  great  canopy  of  Khadi. 

Theme  Group  :  Dasharath  Patel  (Chairman),  Chandralekha,  Vikash  Satwatekar 
and  Rene  Doring  (architect). 


CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAMME 


Detailed  depiction  of  the  programmes  outlined  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  earn 
and  the  consolidate  freedom,  equality  and  social  uplift.  Sections  include  : 


Hind  Swaraj 

Sarvodaya 

Bhoodan 

Khadi  &  Village  Industries 
Gosamvardhan 
Co-operation 
Panchayat 

Communal  Harmony 
Removal  of  Untouchability 


Labour 

National  Language 
Nature  Cure 
Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi 
Adivasi 
Handicrafts 

Basic  Education,  Students 

Literature 

Women  &  Kasturba 


Prohibition 

Various  crafts  will  be  demonstrated  by  skilled  artisans.  Chairman  of  Theme 
Group  :  Ratubhai  Adani.  Visualiser  :  Kumar  Mangalsinhji.  Architect :  Bernard  Kolin, 
The  above  six  pavilions  form  the  core  of  Gandhi  Darshan. 

Some  of  the  artists  whose  work  is  featured  : 

A.  Ramachandran  Ramesh  Pandya 

Balwant  Joshi  Rasiklal  Parikh 

Biren  De  Riten  Mazumdar 


E.  Duncan 
Jyoti  Bhat 
K.  G.  Subramanyan 
K.  K.  Hebbar 
Kanti  Kapadia 
Kanu  Desai 
Mohan  Ghisad 
Pradyumna  Dave 


Sanat  Thakkar 
Sankho  Choudhury 
Shanti  Dave 
Shanti  Shah 
Shiavax  Chavda 
Shiva  Pandya 
Sompura 
Sunil  Janah 


STATE  PAVILIONS 


The  following  States  are  participating 


Maharashtra 

Gujarat 
West  Bengal 
Uttar  Pradesh 
Bihar 

Madhya  Pradesh 
Andhra  Pradesh 
Assam 


Mysore 

Orissa 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Tamil  Nadu 

Rajasthan 

Delhi 


GANDHS 

DARShlAN 


These  pavilions  depict  the  memories  of  Gandhi  which  each  State  cherishes, 
the  impact  made  by  him  on  the  region,  and  the  work  being  done  in  the  State  to  propagate 
the  message  of  the  Mahatma.  The  pavilions  are  marked  by  a  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  bound  together  by  the  unifying  idea  of  a  natural  harmony. 


OTHER  PAVILIONS 

INTERNATIONAL  PARTICIPANTS 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  individual  pavilions.  Material 
sent  by  Austria,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Switzerland 
is  displayed  in  a  separate  pavilion. 


GANDHI  AND  HIS  GREAT  CONTEMPORARIES 

Biographical  and  documentary  material  relating  to  Gandhiji’s  association  with 
his  contemporaries  and  disciples  is  presented  in  the  Gandhi  Sangrahalya  across  the 
road. 

Theme  Group  :  Nirmal  Kumar  Bose  (Chairpian),  S.K.  De,  H.Y.  Sharda 
Prasad  and  P.D.  Chandwadkar. 


AUDITORIUM 

An  open-air  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000  has  been  built  in  the 
grounds,  where  special  programmes  of  music,  plays  and  films  will  be  presented  each 
evening.  Admission  to  the  auditorium  is  by  ticket. 

Architect :  M.M.  Rana. 

CHILDREN’S  CORNER 

Young  visitors  will  have  a  place  of  their  own,  consisting  of  a  deer  park,  a  planeta¬ 
rium,  a  library,  a  toy  room  and  k  story  room. 

Theme  Group  :  Prataprai  G.  Mehta  (Chairman),  Hiralal  Shah.  Architect : 
M.A.U.  Khan. 


FACILITIES 

Post  Office  where  Gandhi  stamps  will  be  sold  with  special  cancellation  facilities. 
Commemoratives  brought  out  by  other  countries  will  be  on  view. 

Shopping  area  consisting  of  Khadi  Bhavan  and  booths  where  products  of 
rural  arts  and  crafts  and  books  are  sold. 

Cafeteria. 


MOBILE  EXHIBITION 


Two  Gandhi  Darshan  trains  form  another  part  of  the  Gandhi  Darshan  project. 
A  broad  gauge  train  and  a  metre  gauge  train  are  going  round  the  country,  halting  at 
a  large  number  of  stations.  The  main  functionaries  of  the  Mobile  Exhibition  Committee 
are : 

Sushila  Nayar  (Chairman),  Indulal  Shah,  Kanu  Desai  (Visualiser),  Gp.  Capt. 
Mullick,and  Niranjan  Desai  (Secretary). 


GANDHI  DARSHAN  SUB-COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Member-  Secretary 
Secretary 
Theme  Consultant 
Chairman  of  Panel  of  Architects 
Executive  Director 
Financial  Adviser 
Chairman,  Foreign  Participation 
Member -in-charge,  States' 
Participation 
Construction  Supervision 
Engineer-in-charge 
Agency  for  Construction 
and  Landscaping 
Souvenir  Group 
T elephones 
Cable 
Telex 
Address 


U.  N.  Dhebar 

G.  G.  Mehta 
Satyendra  Kumar  De 

H.  Y.  Sharda  Prasad 
Mansinh  M.  Rana 
P.  D.  Chandwadkar 

V.  R.  Gupte 
Jivaraj  N.  Mehta 

Bhabani  Prasad  Banarji 
Mehar  Chand  Khanna 
D.  N.  Endlaw 

Central  Public  Works  Department 

Nalin  Mehta 

272205 

Bapudarshan 

7268 

Central  Office,  Gandhi  Darshan 
Raj  ghat,  New  Delhi. 


GANDHI 

DARSHAN 


STATE  PAVILIONS 


ANDHRA  PRADESH 


A  giant-sized  portrait  of  Mahatma ji  accepting  the  national  flag  from  Pingali 
Venkayya  is  on  display.  A  photograph  of  Manganti  Annapurna  Devi,  the  first  lady 
who  donated  all  her  jewellery  in  response  to  the  call  of  Mahatmaji,  is  also  prominently 
displayed. 

Andhra  Pradesh  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  Gandhiji’s  visit  on  as  many  as 
23  occasions.  His  visits  to  the  various  areas  of  the  State  are  spotlighted  on  a  map. 
There  is  also  a  topographical  map  in  high  relief  showing  the  visits  of  Gandhi  ji  to 
various  points  in  the  State.  Overlooking  this  is  a  bust  of  the  Mahatma  which  has  in¬ 
scribed  on  it  the  following  quotation  from  Nehru  :  “Where  he  sat  was  the  temple, 
where  he  walked  was  hallowed  ground”. 

Photographic  enlargements,  60  in  all,  will  be  displayed  together  with  slides, 
paintings  and  other  memorabilia  of  Gandhiji’s  visit. 

Gandhiji’s  impressions  of  the  Andhras  and  Andhra  Desh,  inscribed  on  huge 
panels,  constitute  an  important  aspect  of  the  pavilion’s  display. 


BIHAR 


The  design  of  the  pavilion  is  simple  to  help  symbolise  Gandhiji’s  simple  and 
austere  way  of  life.  A  metal- wire  mural  of  Gandhi ji  spinning  the  charkha  adorns  the 

facade  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  . 

The  exhibits  inside  the  pavilion  are  arranged  so  as  to  bring  out  the  following 

three  themes  :  (a)  Gandhiji  in  Champaran  (1917)  •  an  epoch-making  event;  (b)  Gandhi- 
ii’s  role  in  Bihar  during  the  devastating  earthquake  of  1934 i  and  (c)  Gandhiji’s  healing 
tour  of  Bihar  in  1946  when  communal  disturbances  broke  out  on. the  eve  of  his  memo¬ 
rable  Noakhali  march. 

The  medium  through  which  this  is  presented  consists  of  large  photographs, 
relief  models,  paintings,  and  selected  quotations  from  Gandhiji’s  speeches  and  other 

literature. 

There  is,  first,  a  large,  full-length  portrait  of  Gandhiji.  This  is  followed  by 
photographs,  relief  models  and  paintings  depicting  the  problems  faced  by  Indigo 
planters  in  Champaran  before  Gandhiji’s  satyagraha  there. 

The  second  theme  deals  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people  resulting  from  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  1934  and  with  Gandhiji’s  organisation  of  relief  and  welfare 
measures  in  the  troubled  areas. 

At  the  end  of  this  section  is  a  small  display  of  typical  Bihar  cottage  products 

and  handicrafts  which  are  on  sale  to  the  public. 

The  third  theme  presents  a  picture  of  the  frenzy  of  communal  strife  and  human 
hatred  that  seized  people  during  the  communal  riots.  A  number  of  quotations,  taken 
from  Gandhiji’s  speeches  made  at  Gandhi  Alaidan  in  Patna  before  he  left  for  Noakhali, 
are  presented  here.  Large-sized  facsimiles  of  some  rare  letters  written  by  Gandhiji 

are  also  on  display. 


KERALA 


The  pavilion  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  three  themes. 
Each  section  embraces  two  aspects  of  the  theme,  social  and  political. 

Section  I  deals  with  conditions  in  Kerala  before  the  impact  of  Gandhiji  and 
his  ideals  was  felt  in  the  State.  On  the  political  side,  this  era  was  marked  by  the  revolt 
against  British  authority  by  Pazhazzi  Raja  of  North  Kerala  and  by  Velu  Thampu 
Dalawa  in  Travancore.  Both  revolts  proved  abortive.  These  incidents  are  represented 
through  two  big  murals,  each  20  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide. 

The  social  conditions  before  the  advent  of  Gandhiji  are  depicted  through 
large  murals.  The  first  of  these  represents  the  degenerate  social  set-up  that  developed 
under  the  strait  jacket  of  caste  distinction;  the  second  depicts  the  work  of  great  social 
reformers  like  Shri  Narayana  Guru. 

Section  II  delineates  its  themes  mainly  through  panels.  These  include  enlarged 
photographs  of  Gandhiji’s  visits  to  Kerala  and  of  such  major  incidents  as  the  Civil 
Disobedience  Movement,  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods,  the  salt  satyagraha  etc.  The 
social  theme  here  centres  mainly  around  the  new  climate  of  opinion  created  by  such 
well-known  incidents  as  the  Vaikom  and  Guruvayoor  satyagraha  and  the  Temple 
Entry  proclamation. 

Section  III  presents  Kerala  today  through  a  depiction  of  the  history  of  insti¬ 
tutions  which  propagate  the  Gandhian  way  of  life  and  economy. 

Also  on  display  are  the  letters  from  Gandhiji  to  Kerala  leaders. 

There  are  two  big  bas-relief  works,  one  depicting  the  Vaikom  Satyagraha, 
and  the  other,  the  wagon  tragedy  during  the  Moplah  Revolt  in  Malabar.  There  are 
also  sculptures  highlighting  important  incidents  during  Gandhiji’s  visit  to  Kerala. 
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MADHYA  PRADESH 


Madhya  Pradesh  had  the  proud  privilege  of  welcoming  Mahatma  Gandhi 
as  many  as  ten  times  during  the  freedom  struggle.  His  first  visit  took  place  in  1918 
when  he  came  to  Indore  to  preside  over  the  annual  session  of  the  Hindi  Sahitya 
Sammelan.  Ultimately  he  made  Sevagram,  in  Wardha  District,  which  was  then  in 
Madhya  Pradesh,  his  home.  The  pace  of  the  freedom  struggle  and  the  social  and 
political  awareness  of  the  people  of  the  State  quickened  under  the  powerful  stimulus 

of  his  personality  and  his  revolutionary  ideas. 

It  is  this  story  of  Gandhi’s  tremendous  impact  on  Madhya  Pradesh  that  has 
been  described  through  photographs,  murals,  dioramas,  maps,  charts,  etc.  The  second 
half  of  the  pavilion  depicts,  with  the  aid  of  visual  media,  the  achievements  of  the  State 
in  the  sphere  of  Harijan  and  Tribal  welfare  and  in  promoting  village  industries,  social 
and  adult  education,  and  gram  panchayats.  All  these  causes  were  an  integral  part  of 
Gandhi ji’s  constructive  programme. 


MAHARASHTRA 


Gandhiji  has  left  deep  imprints  on  the  land  and  people  of  Maharashtra.  The 
pavilion  brings  to  life  these  imprints  which  stirred  the  entire  country. 

The  design  of  the  pavilion  is  an  architectural  replica  of  one  of  Gandhiji’s  Seva- 
gram  huts.  Against  the  frontage  of  ‘Bapu  Kuti’  stands  a  statue  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
affectionately  inviting  a  Harijan  child  into  his  arms. 

There  are  also  a  faithful  miniature  model  made  to  scale  of  Se vagram’s  main 
locale,  a  monumental  standing  statue  of  Gandhiji,  some  murals,  and  sculptures  and 
graphics  commemorating  (a)  the  events  that  took  place  at  Mani  Bhavan  in  Bombay 
and  at  the  Aga  Khan  Palace,  Poona ;  (b)  the  bonfire  of  foreign  cloth  in  Bombay ;  (c)  the 
mass  upsurge  that  the  national  movement  generated;  and  (d)  the  Congress  session 
at  Faizpur. 

The  passing  of  the  famous  Quit  India  resolution  at  Gowalia  Tank,  Bombay, 
in  1942 — The  Kranti  Maidan — is  also  represented  through  photographs. 

Finally,  a  presentation  of  the  story  of  the  Gadhian  ideals  of  removal  of  untouch- 
ability;  eradication  of  illiteracy;  rural  and  urban  cleanliness;  public  hygiene;  and 
equal  respect  for  all  religions.  These  have  been  presented  by  tracing  the  history  of 
institutions  in  Maharashtra  devoted  to  promoting  Gandhism. 
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MYSORE 


The  theme  of  the  Mysore  pavilion  is  Gandhiji’s  associations  with  Mysore. 

Eminent  artists  and  artisans  of  Mysore  have  executed  special  works  for  the 
exhibition.  The  Presidential  award  winner,  Shri  Shaukath  Ah,  has  represented  through 
his  ivory  inlay  design  Gandhiji’s  visit  to  the  State.  Similarly,  the  Presidential  award- 
winner  for  wood  carving,  Shri  Vittal  Shetty,  has  done  a  wood  relief  of  Gandhiji. 

Padmashri  Shri  S.  N.  Swamy,  member  of  the  Central  Sangeetha  Natak  Academy 
and  Lalita  Kala  Academy,  has  done  an  oil  portrait  of  Bapu  which  was  specially  com¬ 
missioned.  A  few  pencil  sketches  by  him  on  related  themes  are  also  on  display. 

The  leading  cartoonist  of  the  State,  Shri  Murthy,  has  done  very  attractive 
cartoons  on  the  subject,  ‘My  Conception  of  Gandhiji’.  Several  others — including 
Shri  Hublikar,  Shri  Murugod,  Shri  Nagaraju  and  other  well-known  artists  of  Mysore — 
were  commissioned  to  execute  works  in  the  traditional  and  modern  styles. 

There  is  an  exhibit  displaying  contemporary  newspaper  coverage  of  Gandhiji’s 
visit  to  the  State. 

In  addition,  several  rare  photographs,  which  have  been  collected  from  the 
State  Gandhi  Bhavan  and  other  sources,  are  on  display  in  enlarged  sizes.  There  is 
a  map  of  Mysore  State  showing  the  places  he  visited.  Interesting  anecdotes  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  his  works  have  been  collected  and  displayed. 


ORISSA 


The  Orissa  pavilion  has  for  its  theme  Gandhiji’s  association  with  Orissa. 
It  emphasises  the  following  social  reform  aspects  of  Gandhiji’s  life  and  teachings  : 
(a)  the  removal  of  untouchability,  (b)  Harijan  uplift  and  (c)  the  gospel  of  non-violence. 
The  last  is  viewed  against  the  background  of  the  Kalinga  wars  and  its  anti-climax, 
the  renunciation  of  war  by  the  Emperor  Asoka. 

One  section  deals  with  Gandhiji’s  interest  in  the  people  and  problems  of  Orissa 
during  his  seven  visits  to  the  State  between  1921  and  1945.  The  people’s  response 
to  his  ideologies  is  depicted  through  models,  traditional  folk  paintings  and  photographs. 

The  pavilion  gate  is  a  replica  of  the  7th  century  door-jamb  of  Ratnagiri  which 
stands  to  this  day  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  This  was  once  the  gate  to  the  Buddhist  centre 
of  learning  and  culture,  from  which  cultural  exchanges  with  and  peace  missions  to 
various  places  in  the  world  started. 

The  pavilion’s  facade  is  decorated  with  the  wheel  of  the  famous  sun  temple 
at  Konarak  and  there  are  carved-wood  murals  symbolising  progress,  confidence  and 
sacrifice. 
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PUNJAB 


The  Punjab  pavilion  depicts  with  the  aid  of  models,  reliefs  and  legends  the 
history  of  the  freedom  struggle  in  Punjab.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  model 
of  the  Jallianwala  tragedy  commemorating  Gen.  Dyer’s  order  to  shoot  hundreds  of 
innocent  Punjabis  on  April  13,  1919.  This  incident  marked  the  flash  point  for  the 
intensification  of  the  freedom  struggle.  British  brutalities  were  condemned  all  over 
the  country. 

Later,  the  Khalsa  Satyagraha  was  started  by  the  people  of  Punjab.  This  was 
a  movement  to  liberate  the  Gurudwaras  from  the  clutches  of  the  Mahants.  The  satya- 
grahis  were  ruthlessly  oppressed  by  the  agents  of  the  British  Government.  Ultimately, 
their  non-violent  struggle  was  successful. 

Another  model  presents  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  Punjab  Kesari,  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai,  who  succumbed  to  lathi  blows  rained  on  him  while  he  was  leading  a  peaceful 
demonstration  against  the  Simon  Commission  at  Lahore. 

Also  on  display  are  photostat  copies  of  original  letters  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
to  prominent  leaders  of  Punjab  and  a  relief  model  showing  Gandhiji  on  his  way  to 
Simla  to  attend  the  Simla  Conference  in  1945. 


WEST  BENGAL 


The  overair  theme  of  the  pavilion  is  communal  harmony. 

The  pavilion  is  a  replica  of  typical  village  areas  of  Noakhali  (now  in  East 
Pakistan)  which  was  visited  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  November  1946  to  bring  about 
communal  peace  and  harmony. 

Gandhi  travelled  through  Noakhali  District  between  November  7,  1946  and 
March  2,  1947.  He  lived  in  several  villages,  met  people,  and  worked  among  them. 
Although  77,  he  walked  barefoot  from  village  to  village  through  a  swampy  terrain 
in  which  he  often  had  to  use  precariously  improvised  bamboo  bridges  to  cross  from  one 
marsh  to  another.  He  lived  on  local  fruits  and  vegetables  and  worked  day  and  night  to 
plant  courage  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindu  minority  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  Muslim 
majority.  His  message  to  them  was  as  “I  have  only  one  object  in  view  and  it  is  a  clear 
one,  viz.,  that  God  should  purify  the  hearts  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  the  two  commu¬ 
nities  should  be  free  from  suspicion  and  fear  of  one  another”.  The  very  presence  of  the 
Mahatma  changed  the  whole  atmosphere  and  communal  harmony  was  soon  restored  in 
the  riot-torn  district. 

The  pavilion  shows  Noakhali  villages,  some  belonging  to  one  and  some  to  the 
other  community.  Two  Gandhi  cottages  are  its  main  attraction.  They  give  some  idea 
of  how  Gandhiji  lived  in  the  remote  villages  of  Noakhali  during  his  pilgrimage  there. 
The  landscape  is  typical :  a  canal  passing  through  the  village  and  bamboo  bridges  that 
crisscross  it.  The  environment  of  village  tanks,  paddy  fields,  coconut  and  arecanut 
plants,  jungles  and  bushes,  water  hyacinth  and  lilies,  is  faithfully  recreated.  There  are 
also  huts  that  show  how  fishermen,  weavers,  coppersmiths  and  mat-makers  lived  and 
worked  in  them. 

A  community  mandap  (hall) — so  typical  a  feature  of  the  rural  scene  in  Bengal — 
has  been  reconstructed  and  is  used  to  present  the  music  of  Bengal :  Baul ,  Bhajans , 
Rabindra  Sangeet  and  folk  songs,  including  Gandhi ji’s  favourite  songs. 
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OTHER  PAVILIONS 


BRITAIN 


Britain’s  pavilion  at  Gandhi  Darshan  deals  with  the  theme  “Gandhi  in  Britain”. 

The  exhibits  include  photographs,  manuscripts  and  letters — some  never 
shown  before  in  public — showing  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  close  association  with  Britain 
and  his  impact  on  the  British  people. 

The  display  inside  is  in  seven  sections  covering  the  Mahatma’s  early  life  in 
England  as  a  student;  his  visit  for  the  first  Round-Table  Conference  in  1931;  his 
relationship  with  the  British  people;  the  nationwide  sorrow  and  tribute  evoked  by 
his  assassination;  and  Britain’s  own  plans  for  observing  his  centenary. 

A  whole  section  of  the  display  is  devoted  to  tributes  to  the  Mahatma  by  such 
prominent  leaders  as  King  George  VI,  Lord  Mountbatten,  Lord  Attlee,  Lord  Pethick 
Lawrence  and  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

There  are  also  the  recorded  voices  of  some  well-known  British  people  who 
met  the  Mahatma  and  who  some  years  later,  after  his  death,  recalled  their  impressions 
for  a  radio  programme. 

Photographs  show  the  Mahatma  and  his  friends  and  the  places  he  visited  in 
Britain  and  also  some  of  the  letters  he  exchanged  with  British  friends  and  leaders. 

Also  on  show  are  a  wide  range  of  books  in  English  on  the  Mahatma. 

The  British  pavilion  was  designed  by  the  Central  Office  of  Information  in 
London  and  has  been  built  by  a  New  Delhi  firm  of  contractors. 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER 


The  Children’s  Corner  at  Gandhi  Darshan  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  recreational 
centre  for  children.  Through  it,  an  attempt  is  made  to  communicate  Gandhiji’s  teachings 
of  special  significance  for  children. 

The  Children’s  Corner  has  a  small  pond  with  ducks,  a  circular  pen  which 
houses  deer,  lambs,  etc.  There  are  several  small  mud  huts  in  which  aspects  of  Gandhiji’s 
life  are  depicted  through  a  presentation  especially  designed  for  children. 

There  is  a  deep  sand-pit  which  children  may  enter  to  play  among  rabbits, 
turtles  and  monkeys.  And  there  are  fish  tanks  in  which  gold  fish  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  flash  past. 

There  is  a  special  toys’  section  in  which  educational  toys  designed  to  explain 
elementary  scientific  principles  and  others  that  bring  out  the  creative  instinct  in  a 
child  are  on  display.  Here,  too,  are  jigsaw  puzzles  that,  when  assembled,  depict  impor¬ 
tant  events  from  Gandhiji’s  life. 

A  children’s  library  and  reading  room  contains  books  both  on  Gandhi  and  books 
that  made  and  moulded  his  character.  There  are  biographies  of  Gandhi’s  heroes — of 
the  Buddha,  Jesus  Christ  and  others — and  children’s  magazines  from  all  over  the  world. 

Among  the  most  effective  of  Gandhi’s  writings  were  the  letters  he  found  time 
to  write  despite  his  busy  life.  In  the  letters’  corner  are  fascimile  copies  of  selected 
letters  written  by  the  Mahatma. 

A  story-telling  session  is  arranged  some  evenings,  when  anecdotes  and  episodes 
connected  with  Gandhiji’s  life  are  narrated  by  writers  and  broadcasters. 

A  section  of  the  exhibit  is  reserved  for  astronomy.  Models  have  been  especially 
built  to  help  children  understand  the  galactic  mysteries  of  the  universe.  An  indigenous 
sun  dial  registers  the  time.  Models  of  the  simples  astronomical  devices  used  in  the 
mediaeval  Indian  (Jantar  Mantar)  observatories  are  exhibited. 
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RAILWAY  MOBILE  EXHIBITION 


Since  people  from  all  over  India  would  be  unable  to  come  to  Delhi  to  see 
Gandhi  Darshan,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  Exhibition  to  as  many  people  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  a  Railway  Mobile  Exhibition. 

A  meter  gauge  and  a  broad  gauge  train  are  carrying  a  visual  presentation  of 
the  life  and  message  of  the  Mahatma  to  the  four  comers  of  the  country.  This  exhibition 
is  presented  in  a  simple  style  that  can  be  understood  by  all  sections  of  the  population. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibit  is  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  The  exhibit  consists  of 
paintings,  photographs,  three-dimensional  models,  translides,  cartoons  and  facsimiles 
of  Gandhiji’s  letters  and  some  of  his  quotations. 

Each  of  the  two  trains  is  made  up  of  16  coaches — io  carrying  exhibits,  2  to  hold 
power  generators,  3  to  house  staff,  and  one  with  dining  car  arrangements. 

The  trains  will  be  on  the  move  for  six  months  and  40  guides  will  accompany 
each  train  to  explain  the  exhibits  to  visitors.  These  guides  hail  from  all  parts  of  India 
and  between  them  can  speak  most  of  the  regional  languages. 

Life  on  the  train  is  along  the  lines  of  ashram  life.  The  sale  of  Gandhian  literature 
and  Gandhiji’s  prayers  form  a  regular  part  of  the  daily  programme.  The  train  is  designed 
as  a  mobile  ashram  and  the  workers  accompanying  it  will  recreate  the  atmosphere 
of  an  ashram  wherever  the  train  halts. 

The  exhibition  opens  by  showing  the  liberation  of  Mother  India.  There  were 
scenes  of  rejoicing  in  New  Delhi  and  elsewhere.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  architect 
of  India’s  freedom  sat  in  a  ramshackle  house  in  Calcutta  meditating,  praying  and 
fasting  in  an  attempt  to  restore  communal  harmony.  A  facsimile  of  Lord  Mountbatten’s 
tribute  to  this  “One-Man  Boundary  Force”  is  displayed. 

In  the  second  carriage  the  life  story  of  the  man  who  led  India  to  her  hour  of 
destiny  is  traced.  The  evolution  of  Gandhi  from  young  Mohan  to  Mahatma  is  depicted 
in  an  interesting  painting  entitled,  Mohan  to  Mahatma.  Photographs  of  Mohan’s 
father  and  mother  and  the  school  where  he  was  educated  and  the  model  of  his  Porbandar 
house  are  displayed.  The  major  influences  that  helped  mould  his  character  are  represent¬ 
ed.  The  second  half  of  the  carriage  shows  young  Mohandas  in  England  first  as  a  student 
of  law  and  later  during  his  other  visits. 

Next  is  depicted  the  South  African  period.  Barrister  Gandhi’s  experience 
of  racial  discrimination,  his  satyagraha  there  and  finally  the  conversion  of  Gen.  Smuts 
from  a  foe  into  a  friend.  A  model  of  the  Phoenix  Ashram  is  also  on  display. 


Then  there  are  pictures  of  Bapu’s  return  to  India,  of  his  visit  to  different  parts 
of  India,  and  of  his  ashrams  at  Kochrab,  Sabarmati  and  Sevagram  which  he  regarded 
as  his  laboratories  for  developing  non-violent  techniques. 

One  carriage  is  devoted  exclusively  to  his  Satyagraha  and  freedom  struggle 
activities,  from  Champaran  to  the  ‘Quit  India’  campaign  of  1942.  Charts  showing 
dates  of  his  prison  life  and  of  his  various  fasts  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  dis¬ 
played. 

In  yet  another  carriage,  Kasturba  is  the  dominant  figure.  The  painting  of 
Bapu  taking  lessons  along  with  his  ydung  wife,  Kasturba,  and  another  of  the  same 
scene  in  their  old  age  together  present  an  interesting  study. 

One  of  the  carriages  depicts  the  message1  of  Bapu’s  constructive  programme  : 
khadi,  prohibition,  basic  education,  etc.  There  i$  a  painting  that  traces  the  evolution 
of  his  dress  styles.  Others  bring  out  Bapu’s  many-sided  personality  :  he  is  shown 
working  as  a  scavenger,  a  cobbler,  a  washerman,  a  journalist,  a  producer  and  publisher, 
avsevak  and  so  on.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of  Pandit  Nehru’s  remarks  on  this  aspect 
of  his  life  is  instructive. 

Next,  there  is  a  carriage  devoted  to  the  Mahatma’s  efforts  to  eradicating  commu- 
nalism.  The  ordeal  of  fire  through  which  he  passed  in  Noakhali  and  Bihar,  Yeravda 
prison,  the  Aga  Khan  Palace,  and  his  ashrams  are  all  represented  at  appropriate  places 
in  the  sequences  from  his  life  story. 

The  last  carriage  shows  pictures  of  the  funeral  procession  and  of  the  train 
that  took  his  ashes  to  Allahabad. 

Records  of  Bapu’s  voice  are  replayed  in  one  carriage,  of  his  favourite  hymns 
in  another. 
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My  life 
Is  my 
message 


My  life 
is  my 
message 


Many  people  do  not  understand 
the  grandeur  of  Gandhiji’s  life.  In  his 
own  way,  he  had  made  his  life  an 
artistic  whole.  He  was  a  lover  of 
beauty  in  simplicity.  He  had  intrinsic 
sense  of  beauty  and  proportion. 
His  own  mud-hut  was  an  example  of 
his  taste  :  “Real  India  was  to  be  found 
in  villages”,  said  Gandhiji  and 
Gandhi  was  the  symbol  of  India. 

Phase  I:  1869-1891:  The  Early 
Years 

The  story  begins  with  the  early 
phase  of  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi’s  Experiments  with  Truth. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
foundation  of  his  deep  devotion  to 
Ram — the  Lord — was  laid  and  he 
realised  the  beauty  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures,  Bhagwad  Gita,  which 
opened  a  new  way  of  life  for  him.  He 
acquainted  himself  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  religions  of  the  world  and  tried 
to  harmonise  his  inner  and  other 
urges. 

The  conviction  that  Truth  is  the 
substance  of  all  morality  took  deep 
root  in  him,  and  to  return  good  for 
evil  became  his  guiding  principle. 

Phase  II :  1893-1914 :  Birth  of 
Satyagraha 

South  Africa  was  the  scene  of  a 
unique  struggle  against  racial  discri¬ 


mination  under  the  leadership  of 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi. 

Satyagraha— the.  doctrine  of  Soul- 
force — was  adopted  as  a  political 
weapon  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  humility  and  love  on  one 
side  and  conceit  and  violence  on  the 
other. 

Believing  that  the  means  are  as 
important  as  the  end,  Gandhi  espous¬ 
ed  poverty  and  chastity  and  courted 
imprisonment.  Thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  life  which  was  an 
eternal  search  for  Truth. 

-I 

Phase  III :  1915-1921  :  Emergence 
of  Gandhi 

After  a  stay  of  twenty-one  years 
in  South  Africa,  Mohandas  Karam¬ 
chand  Gandhi  returned  home  with  a 
new  gospel  of  action. 

He  kindled  Indian’s  pride  and 
faith  and  brought  the  masses  on  the 
political  stage.  He  altered  their  values 
and  way  of  life  and  championed  the 
cause  of  the  downtrodden.  He  taught 
lessions  in  self-reliance  and  scorned 
the  doctrine  of  the  sword.  The 
spinning-wheel  became  for  him  a 
symbol  of  Swaraj  or  self-rule. 

Thus  did  Gandhi  emerge  on  the 
Indian  political  horizon  and  people 
spontaneously  called  him  Mahatma, 
the  great  soul. 

Phase  IV :  1921-1928:  The  Great 
Trial 

India  was  in  ferment  and  her 
people  ready  for  sacrifice.  Mohan¬ 
das  Karamchand  Gandhi  taught 
them  to  shed  fear  and  hatred. 

Identifying  himself  with  the  dumb 
millions,he  donned  the  loin-cloth.  He 


introduced  the  religious  spirit  into 
politics  and  preached  disaffection 
towards  the  alien  government  that 
was  based  on  organised  force.  His 
trial  for  sedition  was  one  of  the 
most  momentous  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  freedom.  Not  the  accused 
but  tyrannical  government  was  on 
trial. 

The  prison-gates  were  widened. 
Visibly,  India  had  turned  Gandhian. 

Phase  V :  1928-1931  :  The  Epic 
March 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 
toured  all  over  India  to  rid  the 
country  of  its  divisions  and  discords. 
He  disciplined  the  masses  and  raised 
women  to  a  plank  of  equality  with 
men. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  was  a 
continuous  process.  Independence 
was  declared  as  the  ultimate  objective 
for  the  country.  On  January  26,  1930, 
sons  and  daughters  of  India  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  till  the 
motherland  was  completely  free. 

Gandhi  opened  the  campaign  with 
his  epic  salt  march  to  Dandi.  Mar¬ 
vellous  was  the  mass-awakening : 
India  was  marching  towards  her 
destiny. 

Phase  VI :  1931  :  New  Challenges 

India,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi, 
looked  back  into  her  past  land  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future.  Satyagraha 
became  a  way  of  life  with  Gandhi 
and  was  developed  into  a  philosophy 
of  action.  The  Dandi  pact  was  a 
moral  victory  for  him. 

He  declared  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  Swaraj  in  which  the 


workers  and  the  peasants  had  no 
hand  in  the  administration  of  the 
State. 

To  Gandhi  economic  equality  was 
the  master  key  to  non-violent  in¬ 
dependence.  To  enable  the  masses  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of 
Swaraj,  a  charter  of  Fundamental 
Rights  correlating  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  was  adopted  by  the 
Indian  National  Congress  at 
Gandhi’s  instance. 

Phase  VII:  1931-1932:  The 
Nation’s  Representative 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 
went  to  London  with  God  as  his 
only  guide  to  represent  the  Indian 
cause  at  the  Round  Table  Confe¬ 
rence.  He  chose  to  stay  amongst  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  The  apostle  of 
non-violence,  scantily  clothed,  plead¬ 
ed  not  merely  for  .India’s  freedom 
but  for  a  vaster  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  morality.  '  He  declared, 
“My  goal  is  friendship  with  the 
world”. 

After  a  restless  search  for  truth, 
it  dawned  on  him  “that  Truth  is 
God  and  the  way  to  him  is  through 
Love”. 

Between  Indian  nationalism  and 
an  alien  imperialism,  there  could 
be  no  final  peace.  A  wedge  was  being 
driven  between  India’s  creeds  and 
classes,  he  felt.  The  conference  was 
completely  abortive.  On  his  return 
to  India,  his  Majesty’s  guest  at 
Buckingham  Palace  became  His 
Majesty’s  guest  in  prison. 

Phase  VIII :  1932-1934 :  A  Cry 
for  Justice 

Immured  behind  the  stonewalls 
of  a  prison,  sixty-three  years  old 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  felt 
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impelled  by  a  voice  from  within 
to  offer  resistance  with  the  whole  of 
his  being  for  the  removal  of  the  blot 
of  untouchability  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  hurp an  dignity.  His  fast  unto 
death  was  not  a  mere  ritual  meant  to 
cast  off  the  chain  of  India’s  moral 
enslavement  but  a  penance  meant  to 
indicate  a  path  for  the  whole  of 
humanity.  His  was  the  doctrine  of 
unity  and  fraternity. 

He  toured  the  country  for  the 
creation  of  a  moving  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  age  old  citadels 
of  orthodoxy  were  shaken  to  their 
very  depths.  The  spirit  of  reform, 
penance  and  self-purification  swept 
the  land. 

Phase  IX  :  1934-1938  :  Call  of  the 
Village 

Believing  that  India  in  her  villages, 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  set¬ 
tled  in  a  village  and  dedicated  himself 
to  the  work  of  village  reconstruction. 
He  tried  to  revive  the  village  arts  and 
industries  to  make  the  villages  self- 
sufficient  and  self-reliant.  The  object 
of  his  village  movement  was  to 
eradicate  ignorance,  poverty  and  in- 
sanitation  from  the  rural  areas. 

His  theory  of  education  through 
vocation  relying  on  the  training  of 
the  hand,  of  the  head  and  of  the 
heart,  taught  dignity  of  labour  to 
the  child  and  aimed  at  producing  the 
whole  man. 

War  clouds  were  about  to  burst 
over  Europe.  Conscious  of  the  grave 
peril  that  threatened  mankind, 
Gandhi  stood  firm  with  unfaltering 
faith  in  his  gospel  of  non-violence. 

Phase  X:  1939-1944:  Quit  India 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
World  War,  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi’s  thoughts  centred  round 


, non-violence  and  its  relation  to  war 
and  the  freedom  of  India. 

Nationalist  India,  though  anti¬ 
fascist,  could  not  associate  herself 
with  an  imperialist  war.  Gandhi 
demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal 


of  the  existing  aggression  of  British 
rule  from  India  as  a  prelude  to  world 
freedom.  He  gave  a  new  direction  to 
people’s  thoughts.  The  cry  of  “Quit 
India”  came  from  the  aching,  hearts 
of  the  millions.  It  was  a  “Do  or  Die” 


movement. 

British  power  let  loose  an  orgy 
of  arrests  and  violence.  India  was 
turned  into  a  vast  prison  house. 
The  nation  stood  the  onslaught  with 
courage  and  endurance.  After 
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twenty-one  months’  incarceration, 
seventy-five  year-old  Gandhi  was 
released  on  medical  grounds. 

The  twilight  of  the  colonial  era 
seemed  to  have  set  in. 

Phase  XI :  1944-1946 :  Hour  of 
Destiny 

The  atom  bomb  could  not  explode 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi’s 
faith  in  non-violence  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world. 

Some  parts  of  India  were  in  the 
grip  of  the  most  devastating  man¬ 
made  famine.  Gandhi  toured  the 
stricken  areas  to  offer  consolation 
to  the  afflicated  to  relieve  their 
distress. 

The  British  Cabinet  Mission  came 
to  Indian  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  transfer  of  power.  Their  plan 
called  for  a  united  India  whose 
constitution  would  be  drafted  by 
a  national  assembly.  Just  when 
Gandhi  brought  his  people  to  the 
very  gates  of  liberty,  communal 
frenzy  darkened  the  horizon.  He 
set  out  on  his  search  of  the  divine 
in  the  maddened  man. 

Phase  XII:  1946-1947:  Pilgrim 
of  Peace 

Now  seventy-seven,  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  set  out  on  his 
pilgrimage  of  love  and  hope  to 
solace  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the 
sufferers  in  riot-wracked  Bengal  and 
Bihar.  His  non-violence  was  on  trial. 
He  told  the  majority  to  constitute 
themselves  into  the  guardians  of  .the 
minorities  and  stressed  the  need  of 
complete  religious  toleration.  Thus, 
he  walked  from  village  to  village  to 
purge  them  of  the  communal  virus. 

In  a  dissolving  world,  Gandhi  had 
been  like  a  rock  of  purpose  and  his 


firm,  soft  voice  had  risen  above  the 
clamour  of  the  multitude.  He  hoped 
Asia’s  message  of  love  and  truth 
would  conquer  the  west,  and  his 
dream  of  “One  World”  would  come 
true. 

Phase  XIII:  1947-1948:  India 
Liberated 

India  was  delivered  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  British  rule  five  years  and 
five  days  after  the  launching  of  the 
“Quit-India”  movement,  but  the 
architect  of  independence,  Mohan¬ 
das  Karamchand  Gandhi,  did  not 
share  in  the  rejoicing.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  lonely  trek  to  banish 
communal  hatred  and  to  make  of 
all  men  brothers. 

On  Gandhi’s  initiative,  free  India 
declared  herself  to  be  a  democratic, 
secular  state,  based  on  equality  of 
all  classes  and  creeds. 

Gandhi  felt  the  ecstacy  of  the 
vision  that  the  future  of  man  is 
great  and  that  love  and  humanity 
must  endure. 

The  Last  Phase :  January  30, 
1948 :  Martyrdom 

The  epic  life  of  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  came  to  an  end. 
He  met  his  death  facing  the  forces 
of  darkness  and  hatred  with  com¬ 
passion  and  love.  The  day  will  be 
known  as  the  blackest  day  in  India’s 
history,  but  for  the  Mahatma  it  was 
the  supreme  moment  qf  his  life. 

He  had  said,  “If  I  am  to  die  by 
the  bullet  of  a  mad  man,  I  must  do  so 
smiling.  There  must  be  no  anger 
within  me.  God  must  be  in  my  heart 
and  qn  my  lips”.  He  bowed  to  his 
assassin  and  died  with  the  name  of 
God  on  his  lips.  He  was  victorious 
in  death  as  in  life. 


Adapted  from  a  Theme  Paper  contributed  by  Vithalbhai  J haver i. 


India 
of 
my 
dreams 


“I  shall  work  for  an  India,  in  which 
the  poorest  shall  feel  that  it  is  their 
country,  in  whose  making  they  have 
an  effective  voice ;  an  India  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  high  class  and  low 
class  of  people ;  an  India  in  which  all 
communities  shall  live  in  perfect 
harmony. 

“There  can  be  no  room  in  such  an 
India  for  the  curse  of  untouchability 
or  the  curse  of  the  intoxicating  drinks 
and  drugs. 

“Women  will  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  men. 

“Since  we  shall  be  at  peace  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  neither  exploit¬ 
ing,  nor  being  exploited,  we  should 
have  the  smallest  army  imaginable. 

“All  interests  not  in  conflict  with 
the  int  erests  of  the  dumb  millions  will 
be  scrupulously  respected,  whether 

foreign  or  indigenous. 

_  / 

“This  is  the  India  of  my  Dreams.” 


India 

of 

my 

dreams 


Of  such  an  India  did  Gandhi 
speak,  write  and  dream. 

The  society  of  Gandhi’s  concept 
recognises  not  the  brute  law  that 
prevails  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
replaced  by  human  law,  conferring 
humanity  upon  man.  It  brings  dignity 
to  Man  and  harmony  to  Society. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  society 
for  the  baser  instincts  of  man,  for 
injustice  and  oppression,  for  self- 
seeking  and  destruction,  for  malice 


and  untruth.  It  assures  security  and 
respect  to  every  individual  and  his 
ideals  and  religion.  It  does  not 
approve  of  any  distinction  between 
individuals. 

No  man  is  better  than  the  other 
but  for  his  virtues.  Hence,  Society’s 
leaders  are  visualised  as  “philosopher 
kings” .  The  administration  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  elect  their  own  administrators, 
beginning  with  the  smallest  unit  like 
the  Village  Panchayat  to  the  Parlia- 


ment  at  the  federal  centre.  By  demo¬ 
cratising  the  administration  and 
linking  every  unit  from  top  to  bottom 
and  eliciting  mutual  understanding 
between  various  groups  and  tiers, 
Society  establishes  “unity  in  all 
diversities”. 

The  only  ruling  power  will  be 
Truth  and  Love.  Man  is  conquered 
neither  by  his  passions  nor  by  power: 
He  controls  his  passions,  passions 
do  not  control  him.  He  rules  the 
machine,  the  machine  does  not  rule 
him.  He  subjugates  the  atom,  the 
atom  cannot  subjugate  him.  He  is 
independent  and  free. 


The  economy  of  this  society  knows 
no  exploitation.  Man  approaches 
Nature  to  satisfy  his  minimum  re¬ 
quirements,  by  adopting  simple  and 
direct  methods  of  production  and 
distribution.  He  refrains  from  the 
mad  rush  for  speed  to  save  time. 

Small  communities  consume  their 
own  products  thus  avoiding  compli¬ 
cations  and  voices  of  trade  like  mono¬ 
poly  and  centralisation.  Whenever 
necessary,  such  small  communities 
join  hands  to  supplement  each  other’s 
requirements. 

Manual  labour  acquires  the  place 


and  position  of  money  as  it  is  the 
source  of  all  production.  At  the  same 
time,  Society  does  not  close  its  eyes 
to  the  benefits  of  industry.  But  large- 
scale  industries  are  welcome  only  if 
the  proprietor  acts  as  a  trustee  of  the 
income  which  he  shares  with  the 
others  involved  in  it.  Such  reforms 
would  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a 
non-violent  economy. 

The  root  cause  of  our  current 
miseries  and  chaos  lies  in  what  is 
known  in  the  Nyayashastras  as  the 
MATSYA  NYAYA.  It  explains  the 
principle  of  ‘MIGHT  IS  RIGHT’. 
As  the  bigger  fish  eats  up  the  smaller 


one,  tne  more  powerful  groups  or 
individuals  subdue  the  less  powerful 
ones  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

For  instance,  the  rich  exploit  the 
poor  out  of  greed ;  the  elite  suppresses 
the  lower  classes  (such  as  the  Un¬ 
touchables)  out  of  arrogance;  those 
holding  power  suppress  the  masses 
out  of  vanity. 

Gandhi’s  most  important  solutions 
to  revolutionise  the  entire  Social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  set¬ 
up  in  India  could  be  grouped  to¬ 
gether  as  follows  : 


A.  Swaraj  or  (Freedom  of  Man) 

A  fight  for  freedom  that  is  extended 
much  beyond  the  political  field. 
Gandhi  sought  to  make  Man  free 
from  the  fetters  that  enslave  him  in 
both  the  outer  and  inner  worlds.  It 
consists  of : 

1.  Freedom  from  passions  and 
baser  instincts.  It  means  free¬ 
dom  from  lust,  anger,  arrogance, 
greed  and  vanity. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  sheep-like 
mentality  to  follow  others 
blindly.  Man  must  be  free  from 


any  fear  and  must  have  enough 
courage  to  defy  any  power, 
political  or  religious ;  and  social 
conventions,  in  order  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  truth. 

3.  Freedom  from  ignorance.  Man 
must  be  open  to  receive  know¬ 
ledge  of  any.  kind  including 
atomic  energy  and  electronics, 
but  use  it  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

4.  Freedom  from  any  social,  poli¬ 
tical  or  religious  taboo. 

But  all  these  freedoms  implied 
rights  as  well  as  corresponding  duties. 
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B.  An  Agro-Industrial  Civilisation 
Based  on  a  Non-Violent  Economy : 

1 .  Back  to  the  village  :  The  village 
community  forms  the  nucleus 
of  society  and  is  the  smallest 
economic  unit.  India  survives  in 
its  village  communities. 

2.  Cultivation  is  the  main  source 
of  production  and  hence  a  major 
occupation. 

3.  Cattle  breeding,  small-scale  in¬ 
dustries  and  spinning  have  a 
very  definite  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  especially  for  women  and 
cultivators  who  idle  away  their 
time  for  half  of  the  year. 

4.  Every  work  is  considered  of 
equal  importance  in  so  far  as 
they  are  all  equally  necessary. 

5.  Satisfactory  distribution  of 
wealth  leading  to  a  classless 

•  society  where  there  are  no  have- 
nots. 

6.  The  use  of  machinery  is  limited 
to  non-exploitative  usbs  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

7.  The  theory  of  trusteeship  or 
ownership  of  industries  by  capi¬ 
talists  as  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  people  and  society. 

C.  The  Unity  of  India  :  India  can 
best  be  united  by  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities. 

1.  Complete  religious  tolerance. 

2.  A  casteless  society. 

3.  The  complementary  role  of 
communities  and  states. 

4.  Democracy  with  the  Village 
Panchayat  as  its  fundamental 
unit. 

5.  Links  between  every  political 
and  administrative  body  from 
the  Panchayat  up  to  Parliament. 


In  Gandhi’s  Own  Words 

The  hungry  millions  ask  for  one 
poem .  .  .  invigorating  food.  They 
cannot  be  given  it.  They  must  earn 
it  and  they  can  earn  only  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow. 

He  then  took  me  to  an  open  space 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple 
where  were  arranged  in  rows  the 
famine  stricken  people.  The  life  was 
obbing  away  in  them.  They  were 
living  pictures  of  despair .  . .  They 
seemed  to  want  to  die.  Theirs  is  an 
eternal  compulsory  fast.  And  as  they 
break  it  occasionally  with  rice,  they 
seem  to  mock  us  for  the'  life  we  live. 

I  am  not  a  visionary.  I  claim  to  be 
a  practical  idealist.  The  religion  of 
non-violence  is  not  meant  merely  for 
the  rishes  and  the  saints.  It  is  meant 
for  the  common  people  as  well.  Non¬ 
violence  is  the  law  of  our  species  as 
violence  is  the  law  of  the  brute.  The 
spirit  lies  dormant  in  the  brute  and 
he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  physical 
might.  The  dignity  of  man  requires 
obedience  to  a  higher  law  to  the 
strength  of  the  spirit. 

If  you  would  swim  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean  of  truth  you  must  reduce 
yourself  to  zero. 

I  call  that  Great  Power  not  by  the 
name  of  Allah,  not  by  the  name  of 
Khuda  or  God,  but  by  the  name  of 
Truth.  For  me,  Truth  is  God,  or 
Truth  overides  our  plans. 

What  I  want  you  to  understand  is 
the  message  of  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be 
learnt  through  the  Western  spectacles 
or  by  imitating  the  atom  bomb.  If  you 
want  to  give  a  message  to  the  West, 
it  must  be  the  message  of  love  and  the 
message  of  truth. 

The  real  India  lies  in  the  7,00,000 
villages.  If  Indian  investigation  is  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the 
building  up  of  a  stable  world  order, 
it  is  this  vast  mass  of  humanity  that 
has  to  be  made  to  live  again. 

I  would  say  tnat  if  the  village 
perishes Tndia  will  perish  too.  India 
will  be  no  more  India.  Her  own 
mission  in  the  world  will  get  lost. 
The  revival  of  the  village  is  possible 
only  when  it  is  no  more  exploited. 
Industrialisation  on  a  mass  scale  will 
necessarily  lead  to  passive  or  active 
exploitation  of  the  villagers  as  the 
problems  of  competition  and  market¬ 


ing  come  in,i  Therefore  we  have  to 
concentrate  on  the  village  being  self 
contained,  manufacturing  mainly  for 
use.  Provided  this  character  of  the 
village  industry  is  maintained,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  villagers 
using  even  the  modern  machines  and 
tools  that  they  can  make  and  afford 
the  use.  Only  they  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  exploitation  to 
others. 

In  this  structure  composed  of  innu¬ 
merable  villages  there  will  be  ever 
widening  never  ascending  circles. 
Life  will  not  be  a  pyramid  with  the 
apex  sustained  by  the  bottom.  But 
it  will  be  an  oceanic  circle  whose 
centre  will  be  the  individual  always 
ready  to  perish  for  the  circle  of 
villages,  till  at  last  the  whole  becomes 
one  life  composed  of  individuals, 
never  aggressive  in  their  arrogance 
but  ever  humble  sharing  the  majesty 
of  the  oceanic  circle  of  which  they 
are  integrated  units. 

The  swaraj  of  my  dreams  recognises 
no  race  or  religions  distinctions.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  lettered 
persons  not  yet  of  moneyed  men. 
Swaraj  is  to  be  for  all,  including  the 
farmer,  but  emphatically  including 
the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  starving 
toiling  millions. 

In  this  picture  every  religion  has  its 
full  and  equal  place.  We  are  all  leaves 
of  a  majestic  tree  whose  trunk  cannot 
be  shaken  off  its  roots  which  are  deep 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  mightiest  of  winds  canrrot  move 
it. 

I  want  to  bring  about  an  equalisation 
of  status.  The  working  classes  have 
all  these  centuries  been  isolated  and 
relegated  to  a  lower  status.  They  have 
been  shoodras  and  the  word  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  an  inferior  status. 
I  want  to  allow  no  differentiation 
between  the  son  of  a  weaver  or  an 
agriculturalist  and  of  a  school  master. 

A  lawyer’s  work  has  the  same  value 
as  the  barbers,  in  as  much  as  all  have 
the  same  right  of  earning  their  liveli¬ 
hood  from  their  workr 

What  India  needs  is  not  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  but 


its  distribution  so  as  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  750,000  of  villages 
that  make  this  continent  1900  miles 
long  and  1,000  miles  broad. 

True  democracy  cannot  be  worked 
by  twenty  men  sitting  at  the  Centre. 
It  has  to  be  worked  from  below  by 
the  people  of  every  village. 

Every  village  will  be  a  republic  or 
Panchayat  having  full  powers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  village 
has  to  be  self  sustained  and  capable 
of  managing  its  affairs  even  to  the 
extent  of  defending  itself  against  the 
whole  world.  It  will  be  trained  and 
prepared  to  perish  in  the  attempt  to 
defend  itself  against  any  onslaught 
from  without. 

We  want  to  organise  our  national 
power  not  by  adopting  the  best 
methods  of  production  only,  but  by 
the  best  methods  of  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

In  this  there  is  no  room  for  machines 
that  would  displace  human  labour 
and  that  would  concentrate  power 
in  a  few  hands. 

According  to  me  the  economic 
constitution  of  India  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  of  the  whole  world, 
should  be  such  that  no  one  under  it 
should  suffer  from  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  In  other  words  everybody 
should  be  able  to  get  sufficient  work 
td  enable  him  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet.  And  this  ideal  can  be  universal¬ 
ly  realised  only  if  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  elementary  necessities 
of  life  remain  in  the  control  of  the 
masses.  There  should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  all  as  God’s  air  and  water  are 
ought  to  be,  they  should  not  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  traffic  for  the  exploitation 
of  others.  Their  monopolisation  by 
any  country,  nation  or  group  of 
persons  would  be  unjust.  The  neglect 
of  this  simple  principle  is  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  that  we  witness 
today  not  only  in  this  unhappy  land 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.. 

In  the  ideal  state,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  like  will  work  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  not  for  self. 
Obedience  to  Law  of  Bread  labour 
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vvill  bring  about  a  silent  revolution 
in  the  structure  of  the  society.  Man’s 
triumph  will  consist  in  substituting 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  the 
struggle  for  mutual  service.  The  law 
of  the  brute  will  be  replaced  by  the 
law  of  man. 

Do  I  seek  to  destroy  the  mill  industry  . 
I  have  often  been  asked.  If  I  did, 
I  should  not  have  pressed  for  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  duty.  I  want 
it  to  prosper,  only  and  do  not  want 
it  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
interests  of  the  country  demanded 
that  the  industry  should  go,  I  should 
let  it  go  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
punction. 

True  economics  never  militates 
against  the  highest  ethical  standard, 
just  as  all  true  ethics  to  be  worth  its 
name,  must  at  the  same  time  be  also 
good  economics.  An  economics  that 
inculcates  Mammon  worship,  and 
enables  the  strong  to  amass  wealth  at 
,the  expense  of  the  weak  is  a  false  and 
dismal  science.  It  spells  death.  True 
economics  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
for  social  justice.  It  promotes  the 
good  of  all  equally  including  the 
weakest  and  is  indispensable  for 
decent  life. 

As  early  as  October  31,  Gandhi  ex¬ 
plained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ahmeda- 
bad  workers  that  their  position  in  the 
country  in  relation  to  the  employer 
was  that  of  an  equal  partner .  . .  The 
workers  are  not  servants  but  co¬ 
owners.  They  bring  into  the  concern 
their  labour  power  while  this  capi¬ 
talist  contributes  his  money.  Labour 
in  itself  is  real  capital,  because  it  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth. 

The  Swaraj  of  my  dream  is  the  poor 
man’s  Swaraj.  The  necessaries  of  life 
should  be  enjoyed  by  you  in  common 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  princes  and 
the  moneyed  men.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  have  palaces 
like  theirs.  They  are  not  necessary  for 
happiness.  You  or  I  would  be  lost  in 
them.  But  you  ought  to  get  all  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  life  that  a  rich 
man  enjoys.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Swaraj  is  not  poorna 
(complete)  Swaraj  until  these  ameni¬ 


ties  are  guaranteed  to  you  under  it. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my 
conception  of  Swaraj.  It  is  complete 
independence  of  alien  control  and 
complete  economic  independence, 
So  at  one  end  you  have  political 
independence,  at  the  other  economic. 
It  has  two  other  ends.  One  of  them  is 
moral  and  social,  the  corresponding 
end  is  Dharma,  i.e.  Religion  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  includes 
Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity  etc. 
But  is  superior  to  other  all.  Let  us  call 
this  the  square  of  Swaraj,  which  will 
be  out  of  shape  if  any  of  its  angles  is 
untrue. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  I  forgot 
whether  in  the  Delhi  or  the  Agra 
Fort,  when  I  visited  them  in  1896,  a 
verse  on  one  of  the  gates,  which 
translated  reads :  “If  there  is  a 
paradise  on  earth — it  is  here,  it  is 
here,  it  is  here”.  That  Fort  with  all 
its  best  was  no  paradise  in  my  esti¬ 
mation.  But  I  should  love  to  see  that 
verse  with  justice  inscribed  on  the 
gates  of  Pakistan  to  all  the  entrances. 
In  such  paradise,  whether  it  is  in  the 
Union  or  in  Pakistan,  there  will  be 
neither  paupers  nor  beggars  noi; 
high  or  low,  neither  millionaire 
employers  nor  half-starved  emplo¬ 
yees  nor  intoxicating  drinks  or  drugs. 
There  will  be  the  same  respect 
for  women  as  much  as  vouchsafed 
for  men,  and  the  charity  and  purity 
of  men  and  women  will  be  jealously 
guarded ....  Where  there  will  be 
no  untouchability  and  where  there 
will  be  equal  respect  for  all  faiths. 
They  will  be  all  proudly,  joyously 
and  voluntarily  bread  labourers. 

We  want  freedom  for  our  country, 
but  not  at  the  expense  or  expolitation 
of  others,  not  so  as  to  degrade  other 
countries,  I  want  the  freedom  of  my 
country  so  that  the  resources  of  my 
country  might  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Just  as  the  cult  of 
patriotism  teaches  us  today  that  the 
individual  has  to  die  for  the  family. 
The  family  has  to  die  for  the  village, 
the  village  for  the  District,  the 
District  for  the  Province  and  the 
Province  for  the  Country.  Even,  so 
a  country  has  to  be  free  in  order  that 
it  may  die,  if  necessary  for  the  benefit 


of  the  world.  My  love,  therefore,  of 
nationalism,  is  that  my  country  may 
become  free,  that  if  need  be,  the 
whole  country  may  die,  so  that  the 
human  race  may  live.  There  is  no 
room  for  race  hatred  there.  Let  that 
be  our  nationalism. 

Prayer  thus  admits  of  a  naturalistic 
interpretation.  It  achieves  its  results 
not  through  any  extra  mundane 
intervention  but  by  natural  psycho¬ 
logical  process.  It  is  not  asking  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  but  an 
intense  longing  to . . .  become  merely 
a  lump  of  clay  in  the  Potters  divine 
hands,  to  surrender  ones  will,  intel¬ 
lect  and  physical  being  to  the  Power 
of  Truth  or  God  head  within.  A  man 
is  but  a  product  of  his  thoughts, 
what  he  thinks  that  he  becomes. 

The  restoration  of  spinning  to  its 
central  place  in  India’s  peaceful 
campaign  for  deliverance  from  the 
imperial  yoke  gives  the  women  a 
special  status.  In  spinning  they  have 
a  natural  advantage  over  man . . . 
The  main  burden  of  spinning  must, 
as  of  old,  fall  on  your  shoulder.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  women  of 
India  spun  not  only  for  the  home 
demand  but  also  for  foreign  lands. 
The  economic  and  moral  salvation  of 
India  thus  rests  mainly  with  you. 
The  future  of  India  lies  on  vour  knees, 
for  you  will  nurture  the  future  gene¬ 
ration.  You  can  bring  up  the  children 
of  India  to  become  simple  God  fear¬ 
ing  and  brave  men  and  women,  or 
you  can  cuddle  them  to  be  weaklings 
unfit  to  brave  the  storms  of  life .... 
It  is  for  the  women  of  India,  a  large 
number  of  whom  do  not  get  even  an 
anna  per  day,  that  I  am  going  about 
the  country  with  my  spinning  wheel 
and  my  begging  bowl. 

Manual  Training  must  be  given 
side  by  side  with  intellectual  training 
and  that  it  should  have  a  principal 
place  in  national  education.  But  now 
I  say  that  the  principal  means  of 
stimulating  the  intellect  should  be 
manual  training.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  the  intellect  of 
our  boys  is  being  washed.  Our  boys 
do  not  know  what  to  do  on  leaving 
Schools.  True  education  is  that  which 
draws  out  and  stimulates  the  spiri- 


In  Gandhi’s  Own  Words 

The  hungry  millions  ask  for  one 
poem . .  .  invigorating  food.  They 
cannot  be  given  it.  They  must  earn 
it  and  they  can  earn  only  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow. 

He  then  took  me  to  an  open  space 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  temple 
where  were  arranged  in  rows  the 
famine  stricken  people.  The  life  was 
obbing  away  in  them.  They  were 
living  pictures  of  despair.  .  .  They 
seemed  to  want  to  die.  Theirs  is  an 
eternal  compulsory  fast.  And  as  they 
break  it  occasionally  with  rice,  they 
seem  to  mock  us  for  the-  life  we  live. 

I  am  not  a  visionary.  I  claim  to  be 
a  practical  idealist.  The  religion  of 
non-violence  is  not  meant  merely  for 
the  rishes  and  the  saints.  It  is  meant 
for  the  common  people  as  well.  Non¬ 
violence  is  the  law  of  our  species  as 
violence  is  the  law  of  the  brute.  The 
spirit  lies  dormant  in  the  brute  and 
he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  physical 
might.  The  dignity  of  man  requires 
obedience  to  a  higher  law  to  the 
strength  of  the  spirit. 

If  you  would  swim  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean  of  truth  you  must  reduce 
yourself  to  zero. 

I  call  that  Great  Power  not  by  the 
name  of  Allah,  not  by  the  name  of 
Khuda  or  God,  but  by  the  name  of 
Truth.  For  me,  Truth  is  God,  or 
Truth  overides  our  plans. 

What  I  want  you  to  understand  is 
the  message  of  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be 
learnt  through  the  Western  spectacles 
or  by  imitating  the  atom  bomb.  If  you 
want  to  give  a  message  to  the  West, 
it  must  be  the  message  of  love  and  the 
message  of  truth. 

The  real  India  lies  in  the  7,00,000 
villages.  If  Indian  investigation  is  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the 
building  up  of  a  stable  world  order, 
it  is  this  vast  mass  of  humanity  that 
has  to  be  made  to  live  again. 

I  would  say  tnat  if  the  village 
perishes  4ndia  will  perish  too.  India 
will  be  no  more  India.  Her  own 
mission  in  the  world  will  get  lost. 
The  revival  of  the  village  is  possible 
only  when  it  is  no  more  exploited. 
Industrialisation  on  a  mass  scale  will 
necessarily  lead  to  passive  or  active 
exploitation  of  the  villagers  as  the 
problems  of  competition  and  market¬ 


ing  come  in.j  Therefore  we  have  to 
concentrate  on  the  village  being  self 
contained,  manufacturing  mainly  for 
use.  Provided  this  character  of  the 
village  industry  is  maintained,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  villagers 
using  even  the  modern  machines  and 
tools  that  they  can  make  and  afford 
the  use.  Only  they  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  exploitation  to 
others. 

In  this  structure  composed  of  innu¬ 
merable  villages  there  will  be  ever 
widening  never  ascending  circles. 
Life  will  not  be  a  pyramid  with  the 
apex  sustained  by  the  bottom.  But 
it  will  be  an  oceanic  circle  whose 
centre  will  be  the  individual  always 
ready  to  perish  for  the  circle  of 
villages,  till  at  last  the  whole  becomes 
one  life  composed  of  individuals, 
never  aggressive  in  their  arrogance 
but  ever  humble  sharing  the  majesty 
of  the  oceanic  circle  of  which  they 
are  integrated  units. 

The  swaraj  of  my  dreams  recognises 
no  race  or  religions  distinctions.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  lettered 
persons  not  yet  of  moneyed  men. 
Swaraj  is  to  be  for  all,  including  the 
farmer,  but  emphatically  including 
the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  starving 
toiling  millions. 

In  this  picture  every  religion  has  its 
full  and  equal  place.  We  are  all  leaves 
of  a  majestic  tree  whose  trunk  cannot 
be  shaken  off  its  roots  which  are  deep 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  mightiest  of  winds  canrrtrt  Siove 
it. 

I  want  to  bring  about  an  equalisation 
of  status.  The  working  classes  have 
all  these  centuries  been  isolated  and 
relegated  to  a  lower  status.  They  have 
been  shoodras  and  the  word  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  an  inferior  status. 
I  want  to  allow  no  differentiation 
between  the  son  of  a  weaver  or  an 
agriculturalist  and  of  a  school  master. 

A  lawyer’s  work  has  the  same  value 
as  the  barbers,  in  as  much  as  all  have 
the  same  right  of  earning  their  liveli¬ 
hood  from  their  workr 

What  India  needs  is  not  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  but 


its  distribution  so  as  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  750,000  of  villages 
that  make’ this  continent  1900  miles 
long  and  1,000  miles  broad. 

True  democracy  cannot  be  worked 
by  twenty  men  sitting  at  the  Centre. 
It  has  to  be  worked  from  below  by 
the  people  of  every  village. 

Every  village  will  be  a  republic  or 
Panchayat  having  full  powers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  village 
has  to  be  self  sustained  and  capable 
of  managing  its  affairs  even  to  the 
extent  of  defending  itself  against  the 
whole  world.  It  will  be  trained  and 
prepared  to  perish  in  the  attempt  to 
defend  itself  against  any  onslaught 
from  without. 

We  want  to  organise  our  national 
power  not  by  adopting  the  best 
methods  of  production  only,  but  by 
the  best  methods  of  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

In  this  there  is  no  room  for  machines 
that  would  displace  human  labour 
and  that  would  concentrate  power 
in  a  few  hands. 

According  to  me  the  economic 
constitution  of  India  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  of  the  whole  world, 
should  be  such  that  no  one  under  it 
should  suffer  from  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  In  other  words  everybody 
should  be  able  to  get  sufficient  work 
td  enable  him  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet.  And  this  ideal  can  be  universal¬ 
ly  realised  only  if  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  elementary  necessities 
of  life  remain  in  the  control  of  the 
masses.  There  should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  all  as  God’s  air  and  water  are 
ought  to  be,  they  should  not  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  traffic  for  the  exploitation 
of  others.  Their  monopolisation  by 
any  country,  nation  or  group  of 
persons  would  be  unjust.  The  neglect 
of  this  simple  principle  is  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  that  we  witness 
today  not  only  in  this  unhappy  land 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.. 

In  the  ideal  state,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  like  will  work  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  not  for  self. 
Obedience  to  Law  of  Bread  labour 
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will  bring  about  a  silent  revolution 
in  the  structure  of  the  society.  Man’s 
triumph  will  consist  in  substituting 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  the 
struggle  for  mutual  service.  The  law 
of  the  brute  will  be  replaced  by  the 
law  of  man. 

Do  I  seek  to  destroy  the  mill  industry  . 

I  have  often  been  asked.  If  I  did, 

I  should  not  have  pressed  for  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  duty.  I  want 
it  to  prosper,  only  and  do  not  want 
it  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
interests  of  the  country  demanded 
that  the  industry  should  go,  I  should 
let  it  go  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
punction. 

True  economics  never  militates 
against  the  highest  ethical  standard, 
just  as  all  true  ethics  to  be  worth  its 
name,  must  at  the  same  time  be  also 
good  economics.  An  economics  that 
inculcates  Mammon  worship,  and 
enables  the  strong  to  amass  wealth  at 
,the  expense  of  the  weak  is  a  false  and 
dismal  science.  It  spells  death.  True 
economics  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
for  social  justice.  It  promotes  the 
good  of  all  equally  including  the 
weakest  and  is  indispensable  for 
decent  life. 

As  early  as  October  31,  Gandhi  ex¬ 
plained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ahmeda- 
bad  workers  that  their  position  in  the 
country  in  relation  to  the  employer 
was  that  of  an  equal  partner .  .  .  The 
workers  are  not  servants  but  co¬ 
owners.  They  bring  into  the  concern 
their  labour  power  while  this  capi¬ 
talist  contributes  his  money.  Labour 
in  itself  is  real  capital,  because  it  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth. 

The  Swaraj  of  my  dream  is  the  poor 
man’s  Swaraj.  The  necessaries  of  life 
should  be  enjoyed  by  you  in  common 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  princes  and 
the  moneyed  men.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  have  palaces 
like  theirs.  They  are  not  necessary  for 
happiness.  You  or  I  would  be  lost  in 
them.  But  you  ought  to  get  all  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  life  that  a  rich 
man  enjoys.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Swaraj  is  not  poorna 
(complete)  Swaraj  until  these  ameni¬ 


ties  are  g  aranteed  to  you  under  it. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my 
conception  of  Swaraj.  It  is  complete 
independence  of  alien  control  and 
complete  economic  independence. 
So  at  one  end  you  have  political 
independence,  at  the  other  economic. 

It  has  two  other  ends.  One  of  them  is 
moral  and  social,  the  corresponding 
end  is  Dharma,  i.e.  Religion  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  includes 
Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity  etc. 
But  is  superior  to  other  all.  Let  us  call 
this  the  square  of  Swaraj,  which  will 
be  out  of  shape  if  any  of  its  angles  is 
untrue. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  I  forgot 
whether  in  the  Delhi  or  the  Agra 
Fort,  when  I  visited  them  in  1896,  a 
verse  on  one  of  the  gates,  which 
translated  reads :  “If  there  is  a 
paradise  on  earth — it  is  here,  it  is 
here,  it  is  here”.  That  Fort  with  all 
its  best  was  no  paradise  in  my  esti¬ 
mation.  But  I  should  love  to  see  that 
verse  with  justice  inscribed  on  the 
gates  of  Pakistan  to  all  the  entrances. 
In  such  paradise,  whether  it  is  in  the 
Union  or  in  Pakistan,  there  will  be 
neither  paupers  nor  beggars  noi; 
high  or  low,  neither  millionaire 
employers  nor  half-starved  emplo¬ 
yees  nor  intoxicating  drinks  or  drugs. 
There  will  be  the  same  respect 
for  women  as  much  as  vouchsafed 
for  men,  and  the  charity  and  purity 
of  men  and  women  will  be  jealously 
guarded ....  Where  there  will  be 
no  untouchability  and  where  there 
will  be  equal  respect  for  all  faiths. 
They  will  be  all  proudly,  joyously 
and  voluntarily  bread  labourers. 

We  want  freedom  for  our  country, 
but  not  at  the  expense  or  expolitation 
of  others,  not  so  as  to  degrade  other 
countries,  I  want  the  freedom  of  my 
country  so  that  the  resources  of  my 
country  might  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Just  as  the  cult  of 
patriotism  teaches  us  today  that  the 
individual  has  to  die  for  the  family. 
The  family  has  to  die  for  the  village, 
the  village  for  the  District,  the 
District  for  the  Province  and  the 
Province  for  the  Country.  Even,  so 
a  country  has  to  be  free  in  order  that 
it  may  die,  if  necessary  for  the  benefit 


of  the  world.  My  love,  therefore,  of 
nationalism,  is  that  my  country  may 
become  free,  that  if  need  be,  the 
whole  country  may  die,  so  that  the 
human  race  may  live.  There  is  no 
room  for  race  hatred  there.  Let  that 
be  our  nationalism. 

Prayer  thus  admits  of  a  naturalistic 
interpretation.  It  achieves  its  results 
not  through  any  extra  mundane 
intervention  but  by  natural  psycho¬ 
logical  process.  It  is  not  asking  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  but  an 
intense  longing  to .  . .  become  merely 
a  lump  of  clay  in  the  Potters  divine 
hands,  to  surrender  ones  will,  intel¬ 
lect  and  physical  being  to  the  Power 
of  Truth  or  God  head  within.  A  man 
is  but  a  product  of  his  thoughts, 
what  he  thinks  that  he  becomes. 

The  restoration  of  spinning  to  its 
central  place  in  India’s  peaceful 
campaign  for  deliverance  from  the 
imperial  yoke  gives  the  women  a 
special  status.  In  spinning  they  have 
a  natural  advantage  over  man . . . 
The  main  burden  of  spinning  must, 
as  of  old,  fall  on  your  shoulder.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  women  of 
India  spun  not  only  for  the  home 
demand  but  also  for  foreign  lands. 
The  economic  and  moral  salvation  of 
India  thus  rests  mainly  with  you. 
The  future  of  India  lies  on  your  knees, 
for  you  will  nurture  the  future  gene¬ 
ration.  You  can  bring  up  the  children 
of  India  to  become  simple  God  fear¬ 
ing  and  brave  men  and  women,  or 
you  can  cuddle  them  to  be  weaklings 
unfit  to  brave  the  storms  of  life. . ... 
It  is  for  the  women  of  India,  a  large 
number  of  whom  do  not  get  even  an 
anna  per  day,  that  I  am  going  about 
the  country  with  my  spinning  wheel 
and  my  begging  bowl. 

Manual  Training  must  be  given 
side  by  side  with  intellectual  training 
and  that  it  should  have  a  principal 
place  in  national  education.  But  now 
I  say  that  the  principal  means  of 
stimulating  the  intellect  should  be 
manual  training.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  the  intellect  of 
our  boys  is  being  washed.  Our  boys 
do  not  know  what  to  do  on  leaving 
Schools.  T rue  education  is  that  which 
draws  out  and  stimulates  the  spiri- 


tual,  intellectual  and  physical  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  children.  This  education 
ought  to  be  for  them  a  kind  of  insu¬ 
rance  against  unemployment. 

The  Teacher  of  Nayi  Talim  will  be 
a  craftsman  educationist,  not  merely 
one  for  the  sake  of  his  pay. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  where  there  is 
only  a  choice  between  cowardice  and 
violence  I  would  advise  violence. 
Thus  when  my  eldest  son  asked  me 
what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
present  when  I  was  almost  fatally 
assaulted  in  1908,  whether  he  should 
have  run  away  and  seen  me  killed  or 
whether  he  should  have  used  his 
physical  force  which  he  could  and 
wanted  to  use  and  defend  me.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  me, 
even  by  using  violence.  Hence  it  was 
that  I  took  part  in  the  Boer  War.  The 
so  called  Zulla  Rebellion  and  the  late 
war.  Hence  also  do  I  advocate  train¬ 
ing  in  arms  for  these  who  believe  in 
the  method  of  violence.  I  would 
rather  have  India  resort  to  arms  in 
order  to  defend  her  honour  than  that 
she  should  in  cowardly  manner  be¬ 
come  or  remain  a  helpless  witness  to 
her  own  dishonour. 


MeN  can  slaughter  one  another  for 
years  in  the  heat  of  battle,  for  them 
it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  kill  or  be 
killed.  But  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  killed  yourself  by  those  you 
slay  you  cannot  go  on  killing  defence¬ 
less  and  unprotesting  people  endless¬ 
ly.  You  must  put  down  your  gun  in 
self  disgust. 
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Thus  in  the  end  the  invader  must  be 
beaten — by  new  weapons,  peaceful 
weapons,  the  weapons  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  and  non-violent  resistance. 
Every  human  being  has  a  right  to 
live,  and  therefore  to  find  the  where 
withal  to  feed  himself  and  where 
necessary  to  cloth  and  house  himself. 


After  much  thinking  I  have  arrived 
at  a  definition  of  Swadeshi  that, 
perhaps,  best  illustrates  my  meaning. 
Swadeshi  is  that  spirit  in  us  which 
restricts  us  to  the  use  and  service  of 
an  immediate  surroundings  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  remote.  Thus, 
as  for  religion...!  must  restrict 
myself  to  my  ancestral  religion.  This 
is  the  use  of  my  immediate  surround¬ 
ings.  If  I  find  it  defective,  I  should 
serve  it  by  purging  it  of  its  defects. 
In  the  domain  of  politics  I  should 
make  use  of  the  indigenous  insti¬ 
tutions  and  serve  them  by  curing 
them  of  their  proved  defects.  In 
that  of  economics  I  should  use  only 
things  that  are  produced  by  my 
immediate  neighbours  and  serve 
those  industries  by  making  them 
efficient  and  complete  where  they 
might  be  found  wanting. 

A  truly  independent  and  free  India 
would  rush  to  the  help  of  neighbours 
in  distress.  A  man  whose  spirit  of 
sacrifice  does  not  go  beyond  his 
own  community  himself,  becomes 
and  makes  his  community,  selfish. 
The  logical  sequel  of  self  sacrifice 
is  that  the  individual  sacrifices  him¬ 
self  for  the  community.  The  com¬ 
munity  for  the  district,  the  district 
for  the  province,  the  province  for 
the  nation  and  the  nation  for  the 
world.  A  drop  torn  from  the  ocean 
perishes  without  doing  any  good. 
As  a  part  of  the  ocean  it  shares  the 
glory  of  carrying  on  its  bosom  whole 
flees  of  mighty  ships. 

I  would  like  to  see  India  free  and 
strong  so  that  she  may  offer  herself 
on  willing  and  pure  sacrifice  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  India’s 
freedom  must  revolutionise  the 
world’s  outlook  upon  peace  and  war. 
Her  importance  affects  the  whole 
mankind. 

I  can  get  freedom  for  individual 
through  non-violent  means,  power 
of  non-violence  is  firmly  established, 
empire  idea  dissolves  and  the 
World-State  takes  its  place  in  which 


all  States  of  the  world  are  free  and 
equal,  no  State  has  it  military.  There 
may  be  a  World  Police  to  keep  order 
in  the  absence  of  Universal  belief  in 
non-violence. 

My  ideal  of  village  Swaraj  is  that 
it  is  a  complete  republic,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  neighbours  for  its  own 
vital  wants,  and  yet  inter  dependent 
for  many  others  in  which  dependence 
is  a  necessity.  Thus  every  villages 
first  concern  will  be  to  grow  its  own 
food  crops  and  cotton  for  its  cloth. 
It  should  have  a  reserve  for  its 
cattle  recreation  and  playground  for 
adults  and  children.  Then  if  there 
is  more  land  available,  it  will  grow 
useful  money  crops,  thus  excluding 
ganja,  tobacco,  opium  and  the  like. 
The  village  will  maintain  a  village 
theatre,  school  and  public  hall.  It 
will  have  its  own  water  works  ensur¬ 
ing  water  supply.  This  can  be  done 
through  controlled  wells  and  tanks. 
Education  will  be  compulsory  for 
the  final  basic  course.  As  far  as 
possible  every  activity  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  co-operative  basis. 
There  will  be  no  castes  sufih  as  we 
have  today  with  graded  untouchabi- 
lity. 

An  ideal  Indian  village  will  be  so 
constructed  as  to  send  itself  to  perfect 
sanitation.  It  will  have  cottages  with 
sufficient  light  and  ventilation  built 
of  a  material  obtainable  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  it.  The  cottages 
will  have  courtyards  enabling  house¬ 
holders  to  plant  vegetables  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  and  to  house  their  cattle. 
The  village  lakes  and  streets  will 
be  free  of  all  avoidable  dust.  It 
will  have  wells  according  to  its 
needs  and  accessible  to  all.  It  will 
have  houses  of  workshop  for  all,  also 
a  common  meeting  place,  a  village 
common  for  grazing  its  cattle,  a 
cooperative  diary,  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  which  industrial 
education  will  be  central  fact. 
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SATYAGRAHA  is  a  unique  con¬ 
tribution  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  the 
world  and  humanity. 

In  a  way  Gandhi,  being  a  Yuga- 
purusha,  his  contribution  to  hu¬ 
manity  is  manifold  and  varied.  His 
reconstruction  and  revitalisation  of 
Hinduism  is  a  unique  contribution 
that  is  helpful  not  only  to  the  under¬ 
standing  but  also  to  development  of 
Hinduism.  It  has  influenced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  evangelical  work. 
Gandhi’s  understanding  of  the  world 
situation  and  his  approach  to  world 
problems  is  also  unique  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  All  these  and 
many  more  are  Gandhi’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit  in  both  political  and 
cultural  affairs.  And  yet  the  world 
will  always  remember  Gandhi  as  the 
author  of  Satyagraha,  a  noble  and 


rashtra  in  Western  India— the  region 
of  Gandhi’s  birth — are  tempted  to 
look  for  the  seeds  of  Satyagraha  in  the 
concepts  of  Traga,  Dharna  and 
Baharvatiya  that  were  characteristic 
of  the  people’s  resistance  to  the 
political  tyranny  of  the  despotic 
rulers  of  this  region. 

Gandhi  himself  has  nowhere  said 
that  he  got  his  cue  for  Satyagraha 
from  the  Traga,  Dharna  and  Bahar¬ 
vatiya  concepts.  He  has,  however, 
used  these  three  words  in  explaining 
his  conception  and  technique  to 
Satyagraha. 

It  would  therefore  be  profitable  if 
we  understood  what  was  implied  in 
these  age-old  methods  of  resisting 
tyranny  resorted  to  by  the  bards  of 
Saurashtra  and  Rajasthan. 

These  bards  are  known  in  India  as 
Bhats  or  Charans.  They  are  a  well- 
knit  community  intimately  connected 
with  the  chivalry  of  India.  Bhats  and 
Charans  are  poets  and  unofficial 
custodians  of  the  history  and  tradition 
of  the  Kshatriya  clans.  They  accom¬ 
panied  warriors  to  the  battle.  They 
sang  of  the  history  and  noble  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes  and  praised  the  deeds 
of  heroes.  They  also  sang  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  Kshatriya  chivalry  and  thus 
helped  in  maintaining  them.  Kings 
and  Emperors  were  afraid  lest  these 
bards  and  heroes  should  say  anything 
derogatory  to  their  own  honour. 
Such  bards,  although  they  were 
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spiritual  method  of  non-violent  resis-  expected  to  flatter,  cajole  and  humour 


tance  to  evil  that  is  to  be  practised 
both  at  the  individual  and  collective 
levels. 

How  did  Gandhi  evolve  this  con¬ 
ception  and  technique  of  Satyagraha? 

Those  who  know  Indian  history 
and  have  particularly  studied  the 
social  and  political  history  of  Sau- 


the  kings,  were  not  sycophants.  They 
had  a  code  of  honour  for  themselves 
and  often  left  the  court  of  kings  to 
retire  into  abject  poverty  rather  than 
tolerate  and  praise  the  misdeeds  of 
unworthy  kings. 

Although  they  accompanied  war¬ 
riors,  they  were  not  expected  to  bear 


arms  and  fight.  They  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  fighting  forces  and 
maintained  honest  and  detailed  re¬ 
cords  of  the  fighting  on  both  sides. 
They  were  therefore,  in  a  way, 
pledged  to  non-violence.  The  only 
force  they  wielded  was  obtained 
through  their  sense  of  righteous 
indignation  and  outspokenness. 

When  a  king  or  nobleman  did 
something  wrong  or  molested  a  wo¬ 
man  from  the  Bhat  or  Charan  com¬ 
munity,  the  bards  would  come  to  the 
king  and  his  court  and  offer  Traga. 
Sometimes  they  starved  themselves 
or  wounded  themselves  in  order  to 
evoke  repentance  in  the  nobleman  for 
his  misdeeds.  Traga  was  self-invited 
suffering  which  the  Bhats  imposed 
upon  themselves  in  order  to  express 
their  (righteous  indignation. 

Another  such  method,  but  one  that 
was  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bhats  and  Charans,  was  the  Dharna. 

A  single  illustration  may  help  explain 
the  full  implication  of  Dharna. 

Suppose  a  money-lender  in  a 
village  has  lent  money  to  the  Zamin- 
dar  (feudal  lord)  or  some  other 
influential  borrower.  He  is  unable  to 
recover  his  dues.  Where  does  he  go 
for  redress?  The  borrower  is  locally 
all-powerful.  The  money-lender, 
after  he  has  presented  petitions, 
protests  and  pleadings  in  vain,  would 
go  and  sit  at  the  door  of  the  borrower 
and  refuse  to  take  any  food  until 
immediate  repayment  was  made.  He 
was  not  pledged  to  non-violence  but 
he  was  incapable  of  any  violence.  He 
would  therefore  sit  at  the  door  of  the 
borrower  and  say  :  I  won’t  eat  any¬ 
thing  nor  will  I  allow  you  to  go  out  of 
your  house  unless  you  repay  the  sum 
due  to  me  immediately.  There  might 
then  be  a  tussle  between  the  two. 


This  sitting  of  the  man  at  the 
borrower’s  door  was  called  Dharna. 
Such  Dharna  could  sometimes  led  to 
physical  violence.  But  on  the  whole 
it  was  more  a  case  of  applying  moral 
pressure. 

The  third  process  of  Baharvatiya 
was  peculiar  to  Saurashtra. 

Every  citizen  in  a  king’s  dominion 
was  expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  king, 
his  laws  and  his  administration. 
Anti-social  elements  were  generally 
punished  by  the  king;  they  would 
also  forfeit  their  social  status.  The 
disloyal  were  equally  hated  by  the 
king  and  despised  by  the  subjects. 
This  was  the  general  rule. 

But  when  the  king  was  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  what  could  the  subjects 
do?  They  were  too  poor  and  un¬ 
organised  to  resist  tyranny.  However, 
evil  had  to  be  resisted.  So  some 
powerful  person  from  amongst  the 
subjects  of  the  king  would  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
tyranny  of  the  king.  He  would  harass 
the  king  in  every  possible  way  and 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  regime  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  This  he 
would  do  by  becoming  an  outlaw  and 
showing  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
protect  them  from  his  molestation. 

Such  powerful  persons  who 
wanted  to  resist  the  power  of  the  king 
declared  themselves  to  be  outlaws. 
In  Western  societies,  by  contrast,  the 
king  or  ruler  used  to  proclaim  some¬ 
body  from  amongst  his  subjects  as 
an  outlaw,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
king  no  longer  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  giving  protection  to  that 
particular  person.  Anybody  was  then 
free  to  ill-treat,  molest  or  kill  the 
outlaw. 

Outlawry  in  Saurashtra,  however, 
was  of  a  different  kind.  The  powerful 
subject  who  declared  himself  an  out¬ 
law  was  in  effect  saying  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  loyal  subject  and  was  out 
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subject  who  declared  himself  an  out¬ 
law  was  in  effect  saying  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  loyal  subject  and  was  out 
to  harass  both  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  This  action  or  process  was 
called  Baharvatu  and  the  person 
who  declared  himself  as  outlaw,  a 
Baharvatiya. 

Since  such  Baharvatiyas  or  outlaws 
did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  harass 
the  king  directly,  they  used  to  indulge 
in  harassing  the  king’s  subjects  by 
looting  them,  threatening  them  and 
forcing  them  to  carry  out  their  own 
bidding  against  the  <  wishes  of  the 
king.  The  outlaw  helped  himself  to 
the  property  of  the  king’s  subjects 
and  was  thus  able  to  maintain  many 
retainers.  But  the  main  object  of  the 
outlaw  and  the  members  of  his  band 
was  to  prove  to  the  people  that  the 
king  was  too  weak  and  impotent  to 
give  protection  to  his  own  subjects 
and  thereby  to  help  bring  the  king’s 
rule  to  an  end. 

All  these  elements  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Saurashtra  are  well- 
known.  Gandhi  was  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  that  was  charged  with 
discussions  of  these  methods  which 
were  neither  violent  nor  non-violent. 
There  was  no  philosophy  behind 
them.  But  the  methods  were  popular 
and  prevalent  in  a  society  that  was 
culturally  non-violent  and  law-abid¬ 
ing. 

A  student  of  Gandhi’s  evolution 
of  the  technique  of  Satyagraha  must 
therefore  make  a  close  study  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Saurashtra, 
collect  as  much  material  as  he  can  of 
these  methods  of  resistance,  and  find 
out  how  far  they  influenced  the 
Mahatma’s  mind. 

A  well-knoWn  poet-journalist  of 
Saurashtra  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  has  collected  folk- 
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tales,  folk-songs,  and  traditional  lite¬ 
rature  of  Saurashtra.  He  has  written 
books  enthusiastically  praising  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  princes,  Bhats  and 
Baharvatiyas  of  Saurashtra.  His  name 


is  Jhaverchand  Meghani. 

.  There  are  others  also,  like  Rai- 
chuda,  who  have  collected  such  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  material.  All  such 
materials  will  have  to  be  consulted 
and  studied  before  we,  as  historians, 
can  establish  the  influence  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi  of  Saurashtra’s 
history.  Our  conclusions  may  not  be 
liked  and  endorsed  by  many  orthodox 
Gandhians  but  the  study  would  be 


well  worth  doing. 

There  were  other  influences  too 
that  helped  Gandhi  fashion  his 
weapon  of  Satyagraha.  At  one  place 
in  his  writings  he  says  that  the  spirit 
of  Satyagraha  displayed  by  Kasturba, 
his  wife,  gave  him  a  lesson  or  two  in 
evolving  his  methods  of  Satyagraha. 
A  Hindu  wife  is  expected  to  be  loyal 
to  her  husband  to  the  extent  of  being 
blindly  obedient  and  docile.  The 
greater  such  blind  obedience,  the' 
higher  the  wife’s  merit  in  this  and 
the  other  world.  But  Kasturba  was  a 
spirited  girl.  She  accepted  the  duty  of 
obedience  but  refused  to  be  docile 
and  would  not  accept  abject  sur¬ 
render.  Naturally,  she  had  to  find  a 
middle  way.  This  was  the  basis  of 
what  we  know  today  as  the  gentle  but 
spirited  art  of  civil  disobedience. 
Kasturba  could  make  her  disobe¬ 
dience  perfectly  civil  and  therefore 
invincibly  effective.  1 

,/  Gandhi,  as  a  boy,  was  steeped  in 
the  teachings  of  Vaishnavism  and 
Jainism.  The  ideal  of  non-violence, 
although  petrified  through  codifi¬ 
cation  by  orthodox  Jain  sadhus, 
could  not  fail  to  influence  his  ever- 


searching  mind.  He  was  a  dutiful  son 
like  Sravan  Kumar  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures  and  a  devotee  like  God 
Prahlad.  He  had  read  in  Tulsf 
Ramayana  the  character  sketch  of 
Vibhushan,  the  gentle  and  righteous 
brother  of  the  mighty  tyrant,  Ravana. 
Everyone  in  India  knows  of  Ravana’s 
ideal  wife,  Mandodari. 

All  these  noble  and  spiritual  proto¬ 
types  of  civil  resistance  must  have 
influenced  Gandhiji’s  mind  when, 
during  his  early  days  in  South  Africa, 
he  had  to  find  a  technique  with  the 
help  of  which  the  handfiil  3f  Indians 
settled  there  could  hold  their  own  and 
manage  to  live  in  a  foreign  land  ruled 
over  by  the  Dutch  and  the  British 


Physical  resistance  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  position  of  the  Indians 
there  was  precarious.  A  small  but 
rival  trading  community,  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  white 
rulers.  Nor  could  they  assert  their 
rights  as  the  children  of  the  soil,  the 
Africans,  could.  They  had  gone  to 
South  Africa'  in  search  of  a  living. 
Most  of  them  were  invited  or  import¬ 
ed  by  the  white  settlers  as  indentured 
labour.  Africa’s  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation  was  totally  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  these  outsiders  although  the 
latter  performed  a  very  useful  role 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  their  villages.  The  Indians 
sold  things  cheap,  were  very  accom¬ 
modating  and  useful.  Yet  they  were 
outsiders  because  of  the  differences 
in  language  and  culture. 

The  Africans,  themselves  the  help¬ 
less  victims  of  European  domination, 
could  therefore  hardly  be  expected  to 
side  with  the  Indians.  In  their  strug 
gle  for  existence  and  self-assertion, 
the  Indians  were  alone.  They  were 
neither  highly  educated  nor  orga¬ 
nised.  Nor  could  they  expect  any 
political  backing  from  their  mother- 
country,  which  itself  was  under  the 
crushing  heel  of  the  British  raj.  It 
was  this  almost  hopeless  situation 
that  challenged  Gandhi  to  assert  his 
soul-force  and  pit  it  against  the  might 
of  the  British  empire. 

The  Indians  in  Transvaal,  ruled 
by  the  Dutch,  could  at  least  expect 
some  tardy,  half-hearted  support 
from  the  British  because,  after  all, 
these  Indians  were  technically 
“citizens  of  the  British  empire”  and 
had  something  like  a  right  to  claim 
protection  from  the  British.  But  in 
areas  where  the  British  themselves 
were  ruling,  Indians  could  not  hope 
to  gain  any  assistance  from  the 


tyranny  of  the  ruling  race.  Gandhi 
had  to  use  all  his  tact  and  humility 
in  the  assertion  of  the  self-respect 
and  honour  of  a  helpless  community. 
It  was  only  when  all  constitutional 
means  failed  that  Gandhi  came  out 
with  his  weapon  of  Satyagraha. 

Gandhi’s  history  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Africa  is  really  a  source  book 
for  those  who  want  to  understand  the 
genesis  of  Satyagraha.  But  he  gives 
in  this  book  the  barest  of  facts.  He  has 
not  evolved  a  detailed  description  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  nor  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  that  was  gradually  taking  shape 
around  this  struggle.  A  reader  con¬ 
versant  with  history,  sociology  and 
philosophy  ought  to  re-edit  Gandhi’s 
history  of  the  South  African  struggle. 
He  must,  at  the  very  least,  write 
notes  and  a  commentary  on  it  in 
order  to  render  it  a  text-book  for  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  Satyagraha. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  tap  another 
source  that  Gandhi  has  mentioned. 
He  was  an  avid  reader  of  the  writings 
of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  and  John  Ruskin.  This 
literature  may  not  have  been  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  inspiration,  but  it 
offered  powerful  support  to  his  ten¬ 
tative  theories.  Gandhi  himself  has 
said  how  he  was  encouraged  and 
strengthened  in  his  non-violent 
struggle  by  reading  the  writings  of 
these  three  authors. 

We  can  understand  the  desire  of 
American  scholars  to  find  out  and 
assert  that  Gandhi  was  a  disciple  of 
the  American  thinkers,  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  Some  Christians  have  tried 
to  show  that  Gandhi  got  his  inspi¬ 
ration  mainly  from  Tolstoy.  Gandhi 
has  himself  acknowledged  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  somewhat  general  way. 
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We  should  not  minimise  these  Wes¬ 
tern  influences.  No  narrow-minded 
nationalism,  whether  cultural  or 
political,  should  influence  us  in  asses¬ 
sing  Gandhi’s  thoughts.  As  votaries 
of  truth  and  humanism,  Gandhians 
recognise  no  barriers  of  racialism  or 
cultural  nationalism.  All  humanity  is 
one  family.  There  is  none  who  can  be 
called  a  stranger  or  outsider  or  a 
foreigner  much  less  an  opponent  or 
enemy.  ^X^e  should  scrupulously  re¬ 
cognise  and  own  all  help  received 
from  any  quarter  of  course,  we  should 
also  distinguish  between  sources  of 
inspiration  and  sources  from  which 
he  received  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  his  theories. 

The  suffragate  movement  for  wo¬ 
men’s  rights  in  Britain  led  by  Mrs 
Pankhrust  may  also  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  study  in  tracing  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Satyagraha.  The  more  so 
because  Gandhi  accepted  their  tech¬ 
nical  term  ‘passive  resistance’  to 
describe  his  own  method.  He  did 
this,  as  he  has  explained,  for  want 
of  a  better  word.  We  also  know  that 
he  was  at  pains  to  show  the  difference 
between  passive  resistance  and  Satya¬ 
graha. 

Instances  of  individual  Satyagraha 
'  can  be  gleaned  both  from  religious 
i  mythology  and  world  history.  Such 
instances,  however,  were  often  in  the 
nature  of  protests  and  the  assertion 
of  righteous  indignation  against  a 
wrong  before  which  a  saintly  person 
refused  to  submit  and,  therefore, 
different  from  what  Gandhi  meant  by , 
Satyagraha.  Even  so,  research  into 
these  historical  cases,  gleaned  from 
the  social,  religious  and  political 
history  of  various  countries  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ages,  could  supply  the  basis  for  a 
scientific  study  of  Gandhi  s  theories 
of  resistance. 

Adapted  from  a 
Theme  Paper 
contributed  by 
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If  we  are  to  make  progress,  we  must  not  repeat  history  but 
make  new  history.  We  must  add  to  the  inheritance  left  by  our 
ancestors.  If  we  may  make  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
the  phenominal  world,  must  we  declare  our  bankruptcy  in  the 
spiritual  domain  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  multiply  the  exception  so 
as  to  make  them  the  rule  ?  Must  man  always  be  brute  first 
and  man  after,  if  at  all  ? 


Gandhi 
and 
man  in 
evolution 


So  Gandhi  wrote  in  1926.  He  was 
dealing  not  only  with  historical  man 
and  present  man  but  with  man  to 
come  in  the  future.  His  life  was  a 
battle  against  day-to-day  problems 
but  in  his  thought  and  action  he  had 
the  perspective  of  man  in  the  process 
of  evolution — of  man  as  he  is  and  has 
become  today  and  of  man  as  he  is 
going  to  be  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
future. 

Biological  evolution  is  a  truth. 
Human  evolution  is  as  much  a  truth. 
But  what  is  significant  about  human 
evolution  is  that  in  man,  self-consc¬ 
iousness  has  been  a  developing  factor. 
This  has  opened  the  gate  to  enable 
man  to  participate  in  his  own  evolu¬ 
tion  and  not  leave  everyting  to  the 
^mysterious  ways  of  nature  as  hitherto 
or  to  chance  mutation.  Ultimately, 
mutation  may  step  in  and  man  may 
help  it  take  a  leap  to  supermankind 
even  as  the  ape  leapt  to  mankind.  But 
man,  through  the  power  of  his  self- 
consciousness  and  by  trying  to  align 
himself  with  the  innate  evolutionary 
urge,  will  have  prepared  the  ground. 

Gandhi  was  in  good  company  with 
the  scientists  in  this  matter.  He  was 
not  just  one  of  those  utopian  dreamers 
who  follow  their  imagination  more 
than  their  intuition.  They  lived  in 
ideas;  he  lived  in  action. 

Rev.  Dominique  Pire  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Peace  in  Belgium,  observes 
in  his  recent  book  that  Intuition  can 


also  tell  us  about  man.  Or,  as-Saint 
Exupery  has  said,  “Only  the  heart 
can  truly  see”. 

Man  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  not  merely  of  the  processes 
of  evolution  through  which  he  has 
passed  but  is  beginning  to  see  dimly 
the  lines  of  his  future  evolution.  I  am 
not  quoting  from  a  poet’s  vision  or  a 
yogi’s  super-perception  but  from  an 
article  of  Prof.  J.  Hiernaux  : 

So,  if  we  see  the  matter  aright, 
we  are  advancing  towards  a  super¬ 
mankind,  and  not  towards  super¬ 
men.  We  may  be  unable  at  our  stage 
in  evolution  to  gain  a  complete 
picture  of  this  future  state,  but 
already  we  know  the  paths  that 
lead  to  it.  It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  abandon  an  untroubled 
immobility,  but  if  we  are  to  accept 
our  responsibilities  as  human 
beings  and  respond  to  the  forces  of 
progress,  we  must  move  forward 
along  these  paths — the  ways  that 
lead  to  knowledge  and  amity. 

It  is  also  satisfying  to  note  that 
some  biological  data  are  now  available 
in  support  of  the  evolutionary  process 
going  on  in  the  structure  of  the  brain 
of  man,  if  not  in  the  other  physical 
organs  or  substances  of  the  human 
body.  It  was  a  Viennese  brain  specia¬ 
list  Constantin  Von  Economs  (1888 
-1931) — who  first  talked  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  “progressive  development 
of  the  human  brain”.  That  thread  is 
continuing  and  Prof  Hugo  Spatz  of 
Germany  has  said  that  what  is  called 
“the  basal  neo-cortex”  in  the  brain 
of  man :  (a)  is  the  last  to  develop, 
(b)  was  not  yet  completely  developed 
in  primitive  man,  (c)  is  the  last  part 
of  brain  to  develop  in  the  human 
embryo,  and  (d)  produces  the  highest 
degree  of  impression  on  the  human 
skull. 


Gandhi  tried  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  human  evolutionary 
urge  and  endeavoured  to  spell  in 
thought  and  action  the  dynamics  of 
individual  and  social  elevation  to 
higher  dimensions  of  living.  It  was 
his  genuine  humility  which  made  him 
say  that  he  was  experimenting  with 
truth,  with  the  truth  of  life  which  was 
dynamic  and  ever  going  forward  and 
higher. 

Gandhi  was  a  dreamer  as  every 
man  of  vision  has  to  be  to  some  extent. 
But  he  did  not  stop  at  dreaming.  His 
passion  to  give  shape  to  dreams  and 
ideals  was  far  stronger  than  his 
tendency  to  dream. 

He  rightly  called  himself  “a  prac¬ 
tical  idealist”.  His  whole  endeavour 
was  to  lift  man  from  the  point  at 
which  he  found  him  to  that  ideal 
which  he  thought  was  man’s  proper 
destiny  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
He  not  only  believed  in  the  great 
destiny  of  man  but  had  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  man  to  rise  above  his  ego, 
his  selfishness,  his  desires  and 
passions,  and  to  become  master  one 
day  of  his  destiny.  He  wanted  men 
to  realise  that  they  had  the  inner 
power  to  resist  all  evil  and  impurities, 
whether  they  came  from  inside  in  the 
form  of  coercion  or  from  outside  in 
the  shape  of  physical  force. 

He  knew  that  man  had  the  beast  in 
him  but  at  the  same  time,  he  knew 
that  there  was  an  innate  urge  to 
conquer  the  beast  and  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  within. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
attitudes  he  struck  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he 
declared  “That,  in  spite  of  falsehood, 
truth  persists,  in  spite  of  hatred,  love 
persists,  in  spite  of  evil,  good  per¬ 
sists”  His  faith  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  Truth  and  Ahimsa  was 


unshakable  because  he  believed  that 
evolutionary  processes  were  taking 
man  in  that  direction. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  from 
which  Gandhi’s  faith  in  man’s  pro¬ 
gressive  evolution  clearly  emerges. 

Gandhi  was  aware  of  the  human 
urge  for  violence,  of  hatred  and 
mutual  fear.  He  had  seen  something 
of  the  nuclear  age  also.  But  he  stood 
firmly  by  his  conviction  that  truth 
must  and  can  be  established  only 
through  love  and  non-violence.  If 
truth  were  to  arm  and  establish  itself 
by  physical  force,  then  what  is  the 
difference  between  truth  and  un¬ 
truth!  Unarmed  truth  must  attain 
the  force  of  the  law  of  God. 

When  he  declared  that  there  was 
another  force,  soul-force,  which 
could  conquer  sword-force,  he  was 
speaking  the  language  of  a  prophet, 
not  of  today  or  yesterday,  but  of 
tomorrow.  It  was  Isaiah  who  said  that 
swords  would  be  beat  into  plough¬ 
shares.  He  saw  that  both  the  fear  of 
mutual  destruction  and  reason  dic¬ 
tated  to  human  beings  that  they  must 
resolve  their  conflicts  by  non-violent 
means  and  not  through  vanquishing 
each  other. 

His  insistence  on  brahmacharya  or 
self-control  for  the  sake  of  realising 
truth  meant  that,  though  man  is  a 
slave  to  his  senses  today,  he  must  one 
day  be  their  master.  Then  alone 


would  he  reach  his  higher  destiny.  In 
fact,  self-control  is  the  very  basis  of 
our  culture  and  civilization.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  discipline  to  be  self-controlled  but 
he  believed  in  it  as  a  conscious  end¬ 
eavour  to  establish  the  power  of  the 
will  and  spirit  over  the  senses  and  the 
sensate  desires.  Indeed,  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  urge  in  man  that  is  taking  him 
towards  supermanhood  prompts  him 
to  conquer  his  senses  and  passions 
and  animal  instincts. 

His  view  of  the  relationship  befc- 
ween  man  and  woman  had  as  its  basis 
the  belief  that  the  sexual  urge  was  not 
meant  to  be  an  instrument  of  evan¬ 
escent  pleasure  but  had  the  sacred 
object  of  continuing  the  race.  To  use 
it  for  any  other  purpose  was  like 
debasing  the  king’s  coin.  Though 
their  biological  functions  differed, 
Gandhi  looked  upon  man  and  woman 
as  equals.  They  were  to  help  each 
other  in  evolving  a  higher  and  nobler 
humanity  by  developing  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  their  finer  and  subtler 
instincts  of  intimate  relation  mutual 

He  was  not  a  mere  Vedantist  who 
is  satisfied  with  preaching  and  per¬ 
sonal  salvation.  Evolution  is  not 
restricted  to  individuals.  It  is  a  wave 
which  takes  all  with  it  and  advances 
stage  by  stage.  He  was  in  tune  with 
this  evolutionary  urge  and  could  not 
rest  till  the  last  vestige  of  poverty, 
slavery  ignorance  had  disappeared. 
He  saw  that  man’s  evolution  could 
be  expedited  only  if  every  one  was 
free,  self-respecting  and  self-reliant. 
Freedom  means  freedom  of  the  cons¬ 
ciousness  from  the  burdens  and  care 
of  the  daily  and  hourly  struggle  for 
existence.  That  is  why  he  fought  as 
much  against  poverty,  untoucha- 
bility,  and  ignorance  as  he  fought  for 
political  freedom. 


His  attitude .  towards  our  sensate 
civilization,  towards  anything  which 
is  an  instrument  of  exploitation  of 
man  by  mart,  anything  which  bought 
in  hatred  and  violence  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  anything  which  helped  only 
individuals  as  against  the  community, 
was  based  on  the  perception  that  all 
these  came  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
evolution  of  man  towards  higher 
levels  of  existence.  This  was  the 
common  destiny  of  man  all  over. 

If  evolution  means  anything,  it  is 
the  inner  urge  of  the  elan  vitale,  the 
spirit  of  life,  to  fight  against  all  the 
obstacles  which  come  in  the  way  to 
carry  out  its  will.  And  what  is  this 
will  ?  That  man  should  live  in  higher 
dimensions,  in  the  spiritual  dimen¬ 
sions,  of  pure  spontaneous  joy,  har¬ 
mony,  and  bliss.  That,  roughly,  is 
what  Gandhi  meant  by  self-realisa¬ 
tion.  From  the  gross  dimension  of 
matter,  man  ascends  through  the 
dimensions  of  life,  mind,  purer  mind, 
to  that  of  the  spirit.  That  is  per¬ 
fection. 

v  Gandhi  embodied  this  urge  of 
man  for  perfection  and  declared  that 
spiritual  self-realisation  was  the  sole 
purpose  of  life.  Every  moment,  every 
thought  and  each  action  should  be 
utilised  for  attaining  that  purpose. 

Next  only  in  importance  to  the  will 
for  perfection,  Gandhi  believed,  was 
the  will  to  resist  evil  and  injustice. 
For,  if  that  will  was  not  strengthened, 
the  battle  would  be  lost.  Inertia, 
reconciliation,  compromise  with  evil 
and  defeatism  would  then  be  the  fate 
of  man.  “Resist  evil  as  you  must” 
is  therefore  his  first  and  foremost  call. 
Resistance  by  weapons  of  love  is  the 
best  because  whom  can  one  hate  and 
what  can  one  hate  when  all  life  is  one  ? 
But  if  man  cannot  summon  the 
Strength  and  has  not  the  background 


to  resist  evil  with  love  and  non¬ 
violence,  he  must  resist  evil  even 
with  violence.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  he  surrender  or  suc¬ 
cumb  to  evil,  for  that  is  open  denial 
of  the  existence  of  spirit  and  death. 
He  who  succumbs  to  evils  is  Atma- 
ban,  the  killer  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  out  of  this  supreme  perception 
of  the  underlying  principle  of  hu¬ 
man  evolution  and  of  the  oneness 
of  the  human  spirit  that  the  way 
of  life  which  Gandhi  called  Satya- 
graha  was  born.  Satyagraha 
knows  no  defeat  because  Truth 
knows  no  defeat  and  Love,  through 
which  Gandhi  struggled  to  establish 
the  reign  of  Truth,  is  eternal.  It  is 
Love  which  holds  things  together 
and  therefore  it  is  no  less  eternal  than 
existence  or  being. 

The  only  progress  man,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  animals,  has 
made  is  the  awakening  of  his  cons¬ 
cience  through  the  development  of 
self-consciousness  and  of  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  virtue 
and  vice,  justice  and  injustice.  Gandhi 
boiled  these  down  for  simplicity’s 
sake  into  truth  and  untruth.  Truth 
is  the  blazing  guide  which  takes  man 
to  the  higher  way  of  living  while  its 
opposite,  untruth,  drags  him  down 
to  the  lower  depths. 

While  man  today  has  the  power  to 
discriminate,  be  it  ever  so  dimly, 
between  truth  and  untruth,  he  has 
yet  to  develop  the  full  power  to  follow 
truth  alone  and  under  all  circums¬ 
tances.  What  can  come  in  the  way  of 
following  and  establishing  the  truth 
once  a  man  sees  it  and  is  convinced 
of  it?  Man’s  selfishness,  the  urge  of 
his  own  desires  for  fulfilment — in 
short,  the  demands  of  his  flesh  keep 
him  down  from  rising  higher  towards 
truth.  It  is  this  inner  struggle  within 


his  own  self  which  comes  in  the  way 
jof  his  struggle  to  follow  truth.  It  is 
this  inner  conflict  which  prevents  the 
development  of  an  integrated  perso¬ 
nality  and  the  establishment  of  inner 
harmony.  Gandhi’s  own  story  of  his 
inner  life  shows  the  way  for  strength- 
ing  the  power  of  our  conscience  in  our 
attempt  to  follow  the  path  of  truth 
and  be  at  peace  and  harmony  within 
ourselves  as  well  as  with  the  world 

It  is  true  that  truth  in  all  its  aspects 
is  the  one  ideal  that  man  must  pursue. 
But  at  present  the  power  of  man  to  see 
the  truth  and  swear  by  it  is  so  limited 
and  so  weak  that  he  has  always  to  be 
humble  and  never  dogmatic  about 
truth.  Man  in  evolution  is,  no  doubt, 
developing  the  power  to  see  and 
realise  the  truth :  a  time  must  come 
when  man  will  straightaway  become 
truth-conscious.  But  till  such  a  day 
dawns,  man  should  not  think  in  terms 
of  using  physical  force,  coercion  or 
oppression  to  impose  the  truth  as  one 
sees  it  on  others. 

Gandhi  said  and  made  it  a  rule  of 
his  life  to  live  truth  and  establish  it 
only  by  persuation,  conversation 
and  other  non-violent  and  non-  in¬ 
jurious  means.  If  there  was  to  be  any 
injury,  violence,  suffering  or  sacrifice, 
it  was  to  be  on  his  own  side  and  not  on 
the  party  whom  he  wanted  to  convert 
to  his  point  of  view.  Gandhi  believed 
that  man — or  at  any  rate,  civilized 
man — was  sensitive  enough  to  the 
appeal  of  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
undergone  through  love  or  through  a 
genuine  desire  that  the  other  party  or 
opponent  should  see  the  truth,  and 
thus  take  one  step  towards  his  own 
development.  Recently,  a  European 
thinker  has  remarked  that  if  truth 
comes  to  him  “armed”  he  would 
reject  it  and  prefer  truth  which  is 
“unarmed” 
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Speaking  and  writing  about  Satya- 
graha,  his  own  way  of  seeing  and 
realising  truth,  Gandhi  compared  it 
to  a  domestic  remedy,  a  remedy  that 
is  normally  used  by  members  of  a 
family  towards  each  other.  In  fact,  in 
enunciating  this  principle,  he  visual¬ 
ised  that  the  whole  of  humanity  was  a  , 
single  family.  There  are  bonds  of 
natural  love  which  bind  the  members 
of  a  family  and  every  one  of  the 
members  is  aware  and  solicitious  of 
the  interest  of  each  other.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  two  things — natural 
love  and  awareness  of  the  obligation 
to  serve  mutually  the  interests  of  each 
other — makes  a  family  a  compact  and 
closed  world  in  itself. 

Gandhi  conceived  of  a  superior 
world  order  in  future,  in  the  course 
of  man’s  evolution,  a  world  order 


which  would  be  based  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  harmony  in  a 
family  rests.  He  stood  resolutely 
against  all  war  and  for  the  solution 
of  all  conflicts  through  non-violent 
means.  Here,  too,  he  was  thinking  of 
man  not  so  much  as  he  is  today  and 
now,  but  as  he  will  be  in  the  course 
of  his  evolution  towards  a  superman¬ 
kind.  He  worked  hard  and  stated 
everything  for  a  world  where  truth 
would  be  the  principal  ideal,  to  be 
sought  and  got  through  love  and  non¬ 
violent  means. 

In  many  ways,  Gandhi  was  ortho¬ 
dox  in  the  sense  that  he  had  imbibed  a 
number  of  principles  from  the  old 
Hindu  scriptures,  from  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  as  well  as  other  religious  texts, 
but  he  was  a  fearless  critic  and  a  bold 


reformer  and  even  a  courageous 
revolutionary  when  it  was  necessary 
to  be  so. 

Individual  salvation  has  been  given 
the  utmost  importance  in  almost  all 
religious  literature.  Gandhi  too  has 
occasionally  referred  to  self-realisa¬ 
tion  which,  for  him,  means  and 
includes  God-realisation  as  the  high¬ 
est  good  and  purpose  of  man’s  life. 
But  just  as  Gandhi  sought  and  found 
his  identity  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
perfect,  integrated  personality,  he 
sought  and  found  his  identity  with 
the  all-round  progress  and  evolution 
of  the  whole  human  race.  His  end¬ 
eavour  throughout  his  life  was  for 
social  and  collective  salvation,  be  it 
on  the  physical  and  vital  level  or  other 
higher  levels — mental,  moral  and 


spiritual.  Wherever  he  happened  to 
be,  in  remote  South  Africa,  in  the 
villages  of  Champaran,  or  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference  in  London, 
his  one  aim  was  to  lift  the  whole  of 
humanity  from  the  grovelling  low 
levels  of  misery,  suffering  and  bitter- 
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ness  to  the  levels  of  a  higher,  nobler 
and  more  truthful  life.  No  wonder, 
Tolstoy  said  of  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha 
in  South  Africa  •  “What  you  are  doing 
in  Transvaal  is  of  importance  to  the 
whole  of  humanity” 


The  world 
is  my 

<m  ®  R] 


Almost  the  first  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  any  distinguished  foreign 
visitor  to  India  on  reaching  its  Capital 
is  to  go  to  Rajghat  and  lay  a  wreath 
on  the  simple  but  dignified  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  This  activity  is 
not  mere  protocol.  It  is  a  tribute  by 
the  visitor,  both  in  his  personal 
capacity  and  as  the  official  represen¬ 
tative  of  his  country  to  the  man  who 
loved  all  humanity  even  while  he  was 
teaching  his  countrymen  to  shake  off 
the  foreign  yoke. 

The  Rajghat  memorial  is  as  much 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  foreigner 
as  it  is  to  us  who  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  live  in  an  age  in  which  the 
Mahatma  lived  and  to  have  walked 
the  earth  he  trod  upon.  The  foreigner 
sees  in  him  a  hope  for  the  integration 
of  mankind,  a  guide  to  human  rela¬ 
tionship  and  a  gospel  for  spiritual 
progress. 

The  stage  for  world-wide  homage 
to  the  apostle  of  ahimsa  was  set  when 
the  United  Nations,  in  an  unpreced¬ 
ented  act  of  spontaneous  tribute, 
half-masted  the  flag  to  honour  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  not  the 
head  of  any  state  and  whose  only 
authority  was  that  he  loved  mankind. 
The  paean  of  praise  sung  at  the 
Security  Council  session  and  the 
seemingly  never-ending  chorus  of 
poignant  tributes  from  all  over  the 
world  marked  a  recognition  that  here 
was  a  man  for  whom  there  existed  no 
barriers  of  territorial  division,  racial 
discrimination,  religious  difference  or 


caste  distinction.  That  he  bore  no 
ill-will  even  towards  his  assailant  was 
proved  when  he  fell  with  the  name  of 
God  on  his  lips. 

That  was  the  way  he  lived;  practis¬ 
ing  what  he  preached,  and  died  with 
the  whole  world  watching  him  as  he 
fell,  stunned  into  momentary  dis¬ 
belief,  awakened  into  a  sense  of  duty 
as  evidenced  by  the  almost  legendary 
miracles  he  achieved. 

Mahatma  Gandhi’s  public  life,  for 
more  than  six  decades,,  was  full  of 
such  incidents  illustrating  his  un¬ 
shakable  faith  that  made  him  refuse 
to  prosecute  another  assailant  who 
attacked  him  forty  years  before  he 
was  actually  shot  dead.  It  was  a 
moment  of  supreme  joy  for  Gandhi 
when  the  same  assailant  came  to  him 
later  and  confessed  he  had  wronged 
him.  Mir  Alam  had  misunderstood 
Gandhi’s  action  in  persuading  his 
followers  to  register  voluntarily  as  a 
result  of  his  agreement  with  General 
Smuts  that  the  Black  Act  would  be 
repealed  if  Indians  registered  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily  in  the  Trans val. 
Gandhi  assured  Mir  Alam  that  he 
had  never  harboured  any  resentment 
against  him. 

This  attitude  of  Gandhi  was  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  It  was 
illustrated  again  in  his  determination 
not  to  carry  to  court  a  personal 
grievance  when  he  was  kicked  by  a 
policeman  in  Pretoria.  Later,  when 
a  mob  of  howling  whites,  steeped  in 
colour  prejudice,  attacked  him  on  his. 
landing  in  Durban  in  1896,  he  took 
the  same  stand  saying :  “I  am  sure 
when  the  truth  becomes  known  they 
will  be  sorry  for  their  conduct.” 

He  had  immense  faith  in  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  man.  He 
strove  not  merely  to  remove  the 
injustices  under  which ,  Indians  in 


South  Africa  were  suffering,  but  also 
to  restore  the  original  dignity  of  man 
as  a  social  animal,  whether  he  was  a 
follower  or  opponent.  True  to  his 
belief  in  the  good  nature  of  his  fellow 
beings,  he  found  himself  being  helped 
by  utterly  unknown  people;  some¬ 
times  even  those  who  belonged  to  the 
oppsite  camp. 

Thus,  when  he  was  thrown  out  of 
his  first  class  compartment  while 
travelling  from  Durban  to  Pretoria, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
to  make  a  decision.  “I  decided  to 
stay  and  suffer.  My  active  non¬ 
violence  began  from  that  date.”  Or, 
again,  on  the  way  from  Maritzburg 
to  Pretoria  in  a  stage  coach,  when  he 
was  humiliated  and  insulted  as  a 
“coolie  barrister.”  At  Johannesburg, 
he  could  not  get  any  accommodation 
in  hotels  run  by  white  men.  Finally, 
at  Pretoria,  an  American  Negro  help¬ 
ed  him  find  accommodation  in  a 
family  hotel  where  the  inmates  did 
not  have  any  objection  to  having  him 
as  a  fellow  lodger.  During  the  mob 
attack  on  him  at  Durban,  it  was  the 
wife  of  the  police  superintendent  who 
came  to  his  help  warding  off  with  her 
parasol  missiles  thrown  at  him. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Gandhi 
developed  the  concept  that  the  entire 
world  was  one  family  and  everyone 
belonged  in  it. 

Such  incidents  in  the  early  part  of 
his  public  fife  and  numerous  others 
in  the  course  of  his  directing  the 
struggle  for  India’s  freedom  proved 
again  and  again  Gandhi’s  basic  faith 
in  the  oneness  of  mankind.  This 
belief  shaped  all  his  relations  with 
other  people  and  in  his  experiments 
in  living  together  with  people  of  all 
religiofis  and  nationalities,  he  brought 
to  bear  on  the  daily  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  the  interdependence  of  man 
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upon  man,  irrespective  of  any  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Inspired  by  Ruskin’s  Unto  This 
Last,  which  Rev.  Polak  had  given  him 
at  Johannesburg,  Gandhi  founded 
the  Phoenix  settlement,  his  first 
experiment  in  getting  people  to  live 
together,  where  their  bare  necessities 
were  often  met  by  their  own  labour. 
The  initial  population  of  this  colony 


near  Durban  consisted  of  a  small 
group  of  Indian  and  European  idea¬ 
lists. 

Six  years  later,  Gandhi  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  he  received 
from  Tolstoy  by  founding  a  farm 
named  after  that  great  Russian 
writer.  A  German  architect,  Herman 
Kallenbach,  a  close  friend  cf  Gandhi, 


gifted  a  large  tract  of  land  for  this 
settlement  for  people  from  Gujarat, 
Tamil  Nad  and  Andhra.  This  settle¬ 
ment,  21  miles  from  Johannesburg, 
where  the  Satyagrahis  learned  to  live 
in  terms  of  complete  self-reliance 
was  a  small  world  in  itself. 

Small  industries  like  carpentry  and 
sandal-making,  to  make  the  colony 
self-supporting,  were  started.  There 


were  a  number  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
on  the  farm  which  was  kept  spotless 
— the  maintenance  of  hygiene  being 
the  common  duty  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  A  school  on  the  farm  gave 
Gandhi  the  opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  teaching  boys  and  girls 
together  and  also  in  using  the  mother- 
tongue  as  the  medium  for  their 
education.  The  running  of  this  settle¬ 
ment  was  an  example  of  Gandhi’s 
capacity  to  give  his  attention  to  all 
the  details  of  human  existence  even 
while  engaged  in  the  historic  struggle 


to  regain  the  rights  for  Indian  settlers 
in  South  Africa. 

Gokhale  who  had  occasion  to  stay 
in  this  farm  for  a  couple  of.  days  in 
19 1 1  and  who  had  seen  Gandhi’s 
work  for  the  suffering  Indians  ob¬ 
served  :  “One  most  striking  fact 
about  him  is  that  though  he  has 
waged  this  great  struggle  so  cease¬ 
lessly,  his  mind  is  obsolutely  free 
from  all  bitterness  against  Europeans. 
And  in  my'  tour  nothing  warmed  my 
heart  more  than  to  see  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  the  European  com¬ 


munity  holds  Mr  Gandhi.” 

One  can  understand  the  appro 
bation  and  devotion  of  Indians  to 
Gandhi,  born  as  it  was  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  to  India.  But  the 
incredible  aspect  of  Gandhi’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  was  that  he  received 
admiration  and  appreciation  from  a 
variety  of  peoples,  notably  the  British 
whom  he  had  to  oppose  both  in  South 
Africa  and  in  India.  For  his  part,  he 
explained  once  his  love  of  the  British 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  own  people. 
Yet  he  claimed  no  merit  for  it.  For, 
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“I  have  equal  love  for  all  mankind 
without  exception.  It  demands  no 
reciprocity.  I  own  no  enemy  on  earth. 
That  is  my  creed.” 

It  was  this  creed  which  guided  all 
his  activities  in  his  public  life  where 
he  had  to  come  into  contact  with 
people  of  various  countries  and  reli¬ 
gions.  He  put  his  life  in  peril  several 
times  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
empire.  He  was  in  charge  of  an 
ambulance  corps  during  the  Boer 
War.  When  the  Zulu  rebellion  start¬ 
ed,  he  again  offered  the  services  of 
his  ambulance  corps.  The  ambulance 
corps  was  to  help  treat  the  British 
wounded.  But  Gandhi  also  nursed 
the  ‘rebel  Zulus’  with  the  help  bf  his 
corps  when  he  found  that  the  Zulus 
were  subjected  to  many  atrocities. 
The  first  World  War  also  saw  him 
serving  on  the  ambulance  corps  and 
helping  in  the  recruitment  to  the 
British  army. 

On  his  return  to  India,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Gandhi  was  to  repeat  the 
experiment  of  living  together  where 
self-discipline  was  self-imposed.  He 
founded  the  Satyagraha  Ashram  at 
Kochrab  in  Ahmedabad  which  was 
later  shifted  to  the  banks  of  the  River 
Sabarmati. 

An  additional  burden  Gandhi  took 
on  now  was  to  redress  the  social 
inequalities  suffered  by  the  untouch¬ 
ables  in  his  own  country.  The  ashram 
was  founded  on  the  moral  basis  of  a 
series  of  vows.  Observance  of  truth, 
ahimsa,  celibacy,  non-stealings  con¬ 
trol  of  the  palate,  non-possession  and 
swadeshi  were  the  preconditions  for 
living  in  the  ashram. 

Soon,  Gandhi  outraged  caste 
Hindu  society  by  admitting  into  the 
ashram  a  Harijan  family  on  equal 
terms  with  other,  members.  This  was 


also  the  beginning  of  his  epic  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  eradication  of  un- 
touchability  which  culminated  in  the 
historic  act  of  allowing  temple  entry 
to  the  Harijans.  With  determined 
zeal  bom  of  sympathy  for  the  down¬ 
trodden,  Gandhi  re-wrote  Indian 
social  and  religious  history  by  this 
one  act  of  his.  He  found  time  for  it 
is  the  midst  of  rousing  people  to  fight 
political  domination,  and  fully  inte¬ 
grated  this  mission  into  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  the  conviction  that  if 
India  was  to  be  free  every  Indian 
must  also  be  free  from  oppression — 
political  and  social. 

His  identification  with  the  un¬ 
touchables  was  so  complete  that  he 
wanted  to  be  one  of  them.  Given  the 
chance,  he  said,  “I  do  not  want  to  be 


reborn.  But  if  I  have  to  be  reborn, 
I  should  be  born  an  untouchable  so 
that  I  may  share  the  sorrows,  the 
sufferings  and  the  affront  levelled  at 
them  from  that  miserable  condition.” 
Nor  was  this  an  isolated  reform 
designed  to  cleanse  Hindu  society  of 
an  evil.  For  Gandhi  the  problem 
posed  a  universal  challenge.  He  saw 
in  his  service  to  the’  untouchables  a 
way  to  bring  back  to  mankind  the 
basic  qualities  that  distinguished  it 
from  other  animals.  “In  battling 
against  untouchability  and  in  dedi¬ 
cating  myself  to  that  battle,  I  have 
no  less  an  ambition  than  to  see  a 
complete  regeneration  of  humanity.” 

The  conviction  that  his  life  was  an 
indivisible  whole  enabled  him  to 
correlate  seemingly  unconnected  as- 


pects  of  life.  He  was  conscious  that  all 
his  activities  “ran  into  one  another; 
and  they  all  have  their  rise  in  my 
insatiable  love  of  mankind.”  This 
love  drew  people  of  different  levels 
to  him;  and  those  who  came  with 
doubts  had  them  cleared  by  his  very 
actions  and  those  who  came  with 
conviction  lived  to  benefit  by  his 
gospel  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Wherever  he  was,  in  whatever  realm 
he  settled,  he  was  able  to  uphold  the 
living  faith  which  facilitated  harmony 
in  living. 

His  fourth  ashram  at  Sevagram  was 
the  culmination  of  the  practice  of  the 
vows  he  prescribed.  Literally,  the 
geographical  centre  of  India,  the 
ashram  became  the  centre  of  his 
future  activities  for  over  a  decade. 
Uplift  of  the  villages,  the  backbone 
of  Indian  fife,  became  his  main 
concern  as  he  knew  the  bulk  of  his 
fellowmen  lived  in  small  hamlets  that 
lacked  basic  amenities. 

Though  his  life  was  dedicated  to 
India’s  freedom,  he  hoped  to  realise 
through  the  achievement  of  that 
freedom,  the  mission  of  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  declared,  “I  have  that 
implicit  faith  in  my  mission,  that  if 
it  succeeds — as  it  will  succeed,  it  is 
bound  to  succeed — history'  will 
record  it  as  a  movement  designed  to 
knit  all  people  iff  the  world  together, 
not  as  hostile  to  one  another,  but  as 
parts  of  one  whole.” 

Even  while  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  showing  the  path  of  free¬ 
dom  to  the  millions  in  India,  he  was 
conscious  of  the  necessity  to  think  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  and  refused  to  be 
blinded  by  his  patriotism  to  the  need 
for  helping  mankind  in  general.  This 
consideration  even  for  those  who 
were  his  opponents  made  him  calcu¬ 


late  his  every  step  in  the  historic 
struggle  he  launched,  to  ensure  that 
no  action  of  his  resulted  in  harm  to 
the  other  side.  Because  he  believed 
that  his  mission  was  not  merely 
brotherhood  of  Indian  humanity : 
“My  mission  is  not  merely  freedom 
of  India,  though  today  it  undoubtedly 
engrosses  practically  the  whole  of  my 
life  and  the  whole  of  my  time.  My 
patriotism  is  not  an  exclusive  thing. 
It  is  all-embracing,  and  I  should 
reject  that  patriotism  which  sought 
to  mount  upon  the  distress  or  the 
exploitation  of  other  nationalities.” 
He  cautioned  us  not  to  forget  that  it 
was  man’s  social  nature  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  from  brute  creation. 
If  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  be 
interdependent. 

It  was  amazing,  the  way  Gandhi 
was  able  to  communicate  with  people 
and  go  straight  to  their  hearts.  It  is 
still  more  incredible  when  one  re¬ 
members  that  he  was  very  shy  in  his 
youth.  He  has  recorded  how  he  was 
able  to  turn  this  shyness  into  a 
medium  of  meaningful  communi¬ 
cation.  “My  hesitancy  in  speech, 
which  was  once  an  annoyance,  is  now 
a  pleasure ...  it  has  taught  me  that 
silence  is  part  of  the  spiritual  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  votary  of  truth ...  My 
shyness  has  been  in  reality,  my  shield 
and  buckler.  It  has  allowed  me  to 
grow.  It  has  helped  me  in  my 
discernment  of  truth.” 

He  declared  his  goal  as  friendship 
with  the  whole  world.  He  could 
combine  the  greatest  love  with  the 
greatest  opposition  to  wrong.  “The 
golden  way  is  to  be  friends  with  the 
world  and  to  regard  the  whole  human 
family  as  one.” 

He  made  friends  with  common 
people  and  especially  with  children. 


His  interest  in  the  growing  generation 
was  as  intense  as  it  was  in  the  great 
task  he  had  in  hand.  He  knew  children 
were  the  future  custodians  of  the 
world  and  believed  that  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  well-being  would  shape 
an  entirely  new  world  which  may  not 
be  possible  with  the  older  generation 
with  its  entrenched  inhibitions  and 
involvements.  Writing  to  Tagore  in 
1945  Gandhi  said  that  our  boys  and 
girls  should  know  how  to  walk,  how 
to  march,  how  to  sit,  how  to  eat;  in 
short  how  to  perform  every  function 
of  life  :  “That  is  my  idea  of  music.” 

Explaining  his  attachment  to 
people  of  all  creeds  and  climes, 
Gandhi  pointed  out  that  a  variety  of 
incidents  in  his  life  had  conspired  to 
bring  him  in  close  contact  with  people 
and  that  his  experience  with  all  of 
them  warranted  the  statement  that 
he  had  known  no  distinction  between 
relatives  and  strangers,  countrymen 
and  foreigners.  He  was  as  moved  by 
the  people’s  warmth  towards  him  as 
they  were  by  his  consideration. 

Commenting  upon  the  reception 
he  received  in  Lancashire,  he  said 
that  he  was  prepared  for  courtesy 
which  he  expected  from  all  gentle¬ 
men  ;  he  was  even  prepared  for  a  little 
bitterness  which  distress  and  mis¬ 
understanding  often  create  :  for  ins¬ 
tance,  his  plea  for  boycott  of  foreign 
cloth  which  directly  affected  the 
mill-workers  in  Lancashire.  “But  we 
found  instead  a  warmth  of  affection 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  I 
shall  treasure  the  memory  of  these 
days  to  the  end  of  my  earthly 
existence.” 

Gandhi’s  concept  of  the  world 
family  was  based  on  his  conviction 
that  the  whole  world  must  be  one  and 
that  if  all  worked  with  fixed  determi¬ 
nation  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
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dream  could  be  realised  in  their  own 
generation.  “I  would  not  like  to  live 
in  this  world  if  it  is  not  to  be  one 
world.”  he  declared.  When  a  foreign 
correspondent  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  to  see  accomplished  in  the 
first  United  Nations’  Conference  at 
San  Francisco,  Gandhi’s  reply  was 
consistent  with  his  universal  outlook : 
“Parity  among  all  nations — the 
strongest  and  the  weakest — the 
strong  should  be  the  servants  of 
the  weak  and  not  their  masters  or 
exploiters.” 

The  foreign  delegates  to  the  Asian 
Relations  Conference  in  Delhi  in 
1947  saw  and  understood  Gandhi  in 
his  full  stature.  Deeply  moved  by  his 
personality  and  all  that  he  had 
achieved  for  mankind  in  general,  in 
the  course  of  his  guiding  his  own 
people  to  freedom,  they  said,  “We 
feel  blessed  to  have  met  you.  You 
seem  to  us  to  move  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  to  represent 
to  us  the  way  shown  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  What 
you  have  said  about  Truth  and  Non¬ 
violence,  has  touched  us  deeply.” 

He  is  unlike  anyone  else  we  have 
ever  met,”  remarked  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  A  human  being,  a  leader  of  a 
nation  trying  to  achieve  freedom  by 
fighting  foreign  domination,  is  surely 
unlike  any  the  world  has  known  when 
he  has  the  faith  to  declare  that  he 
would  meet  the  challenge  of  the  atom 
bomb  not  by  going  underground,  but 
by  coming  out  in  the  open  and  “let 
the  pilot  see  I  have  not  a  trace  of  ill- 
will  against  him.  The  pilot  will  not 
see  our  faces  from  his  great  height, 
I  know.  But  the  longing  in  our  hearts 
— that  he  will  not  come  to  harm — 
would  reach  up  to  him  and  his  eyes 
would  be  opened.” 


His  belief  in  the  message  of  truth 
delivered  by  all  the  religious  teachers 
of  the  world  was  so  uncompromising 
that  he  declared  a  few  months  before 
India  became  independent,  that  it 
was  his  constant  prayer  that  he  may 
never  have  a  feeling  of  anger  against 
his  traducers.  With  prophetic  poig¬ 
nancy,  he  continued,  “even  if  I  fall 
a  victim  to  an  assassin’s  bullet,  I  may 
deliver  up  my  soul  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  God  upon  my  lips.  I  shall 
be  content  to  be  written  down  an 
impostor  if  my  lips  utter  a  word  of 
anger  or  abuse  against  my  assailant 
at  the  last  moment. .  .  ” 

And  so  it  was,  when  he  fell,  with 
the  whole  world  watching,  in  the 
presence  of  humanity  gathered  for 
prayer.  He  proved  even  when  the 
last  breath  left  him  that  it  was  ahimsa 
of  the  purest  type  that  made  him 
what  he  was — an  almost  legendary 
figure  in  the  modern  world  torn  with 
strife  and  discord.  The  New  York 
Times  was  one  of  the  papers  to  realise 
the  true  significance  of  the  life  of 
Gandhi  when  it  commented  :  “He 
has  left  as  his  heritage,  a  spiritual 
force  that  must  in  god’s  good  time 
prevail  over  arms  and  armaments  and 
the  dark  doctrines  of  violence.” 

Such  was  the  man  who,  during  a 
period  when  the  world  was  gripped 
in  two  great  wars  and  when  the  most 
deadly  weapons  had  been  forged  by 
man  for  destroying  his  own  fellow¬ 
being,  unflinchingly  preached  the 
gospel  of  love  without  seeing  any 
inconsistency  in  doing  so  even  as  he 
was  engaged  in  asking  the  foreigner 
to  leave  the  country  so  that  the  people 
could  order  their  own  affairs.  He 
discovered  the  true  greatness  of  the 
human  being  in  the  lowliest  of  the 
low  as  he  had  unshakable  faith  in  the 


basic  desire  of  man  to  live  in  peace 
with  others.  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
of  Santiniketan,  Tagore,  “he  stopped 
at  the  threshold  of  the  huts  of  the 
thousands  of  dispossessed,  dressed 
like  one  of  their  own.  He  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language.  Here 
was  truth  at  last,  and  not  only  quo¬ 
tations  from  books.  For  this  reason, 
the  Mahatma,  the  name  given  to  him 
by  the  people  of  India,  is  his  real 
name.” 

To  people  of  the  world  today,  the 
achievements  of  Gandhi  have  real 
meaning  in  the  context,  largely  of  his 
claiming,  that  the  world  was  his 
family.  It  was  his  love  for  humanity 
as  a  whole  that  stands  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  life. 

Reflecting  on  the  significance  of 
Gandhi  for  future  generations, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote,  “Within  a 
few  more  years,  there  will  not  be 
many  left  who  have  come  in  personal 
contact  with  him  and  had  experience 
of  that  vivid,  virile  and  magnificent 
personality.  The  legend  will  grow 
and  take  many  shapes  sometimes 
with  little  truth  in  it.  Succeeding 
generations  will  remember  him  and 
pay  honour  to  him.  As  is  India’s  way, 
we  shall  add  him  to  our  pantheon  and 
celebrate  the  day  of  birth  and  the  day 
of  his  passing  away.  We  shall  shout 
‘jai’  when  his  name  is  mentioned  and 
perhaps  feel  a  little  elated  in  the 
process  that  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  him.” 

It  is  for  us  to  remember  Gandhi’s 
own  dictum,  “If  we  shatter  the  chains 
of  egotism  and  melt  into  the  ocean  of 
humanity,  we  share  its  majesty.” 
What  can  be  more  a  majestic  tribute 
to  him  than  the  spectacle  of  the  entire 
world  becoming  one  family? 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAMME 


Most  revolutions  in  history  have  been  violent  and  bloody.  Gandhi’s  conspicuous 
contribution  to  the  history  of  mankind  was  that  he  effected  a  revolution  without  violence 
or  bloodshed.  Towards  this  achievement  what  is  known  as  the  Constructive  Programme 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  made  an  extremely  important  contribution. 

The  first  panel  in  the  Constructive  Programme  Pavilion  portrays  important 
individuals  and  events  which  shaped  to  a  significant  extent  Gandhi’s  basic  thinking. 
He  gave  expression  to  this  in  1906  in  his  Hind  Darshan,  in  which,  within  a  mere  23 
sentences,  he  outlined  his  basic  approach  to  the  realization  of  his  future  dreams. 

In  1908,  he  produced  a  broad  blueprint  in  his  famous  book,  Hind  Swaraj. 
Visitors  to  the  Pavilion  will  see  important  pages  of  this  book  being  turned  by  a  mechani¬ 
cal  device  for.  their  convenient  perusal.  This  was  before  he  came  to  India  in  1951. 

After  coming  to  India  and  seeing  for  himself  the  conditions  prevailing  in  India, 
he  outlined  another  programme,  better  known  as  Chaturvidh  Karyakrama  or  the 
Fourfold  Programme. 

The  four  points  in  this  programme  were  summed  up  as  :  1  Khadi,  2  Removal 
of  Untouchability,  3  Prohibition,  and  4  Communal  Harmony. 


All  stable  structures  are  built  on  four  pillars.  These  four  items  of  Gandhi’s  initial 
programmes  are  symbolised  in  the  Pavilion  by  four  pillars.  On  each  of  the  pillars  is 
engraved  a  symbol  of  the  particular  programme.  The  colour  white  is  used  to  represent 
Khadi,  black  to  represent  Prohibition.  Communal  Harmony  is  symbolised  by  yellow, 
reflecting  the  bright  future  that  awaits  the  country  on  the  achievement  of  communal 
harmony ;  and  Removal  of  Untouchability  by  pink  which  is  the  colour  of  love. 

As  Gandhij i  came  into  greater  contact  with  the  life  and  problems  of  the  people, 
his  fourfold  programme  gradually  developed  first  into  a  12-point,  then  into  a  14-point, 
and  ultimately  into  an  18-point  programme.  To  show  this  process  of  growth,  a  number 
of  panels  have  been  presented  to  give  some  idea  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Con¬ 
structive  Programme. 
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The  Constructive  Programme  is  essentially  a  programme  of  human  activity 
in  various  fields,  activity  that  is  beneficial  for  the  economic  growth  of  rural  India. 
Besides  being  such  a  programme,  Gandhian  constructivism  has  a  basic  philosophy  of 
life  to  offer.  It  portrays  at  once  the  approach  to,  the  purpose  of,  and  the  goals  set  for 
the  future  of  Indian  society.  This  philosophy  is  now  better  known  as  Sarvodaya  (the 
welfare  of  all). 
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In  the  times  before  Gandhi,  the  ‘greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number’  was 
regarded  as  the  ideal  of  a  welfare  society.  Gandhi  analysed  this  approach  minutely 
and  felt  that  even  after  achieving  this  ‘greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number’,  there 
will  still  be  a  certain  number  of  poor  and  downtrodden  people  in  society  who  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  uprooted  and  destroyed.  He,  therefore,  wished  to  evolve  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  would  achieve  the  good  of  all.  This  includes  what  is  known 
as  Antyodaya,  which  is  the  gospel  preached  by  Ruskin  in  his  famous  book,  Unto  This 
Last. 


The  panels  that  now  follow  in  the  Pavilion  try  to  throw  light  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  philosophy  of  Sarvodaya.  Ruskin’s  book  made  a  basic  contri¬ 
bution,  but  Gandhi’s  Phoenix  Ashram  in  South  Africa  was  the  laboratory  where  he 
experimented  with  his  various  ideas  to  achieve  this  objective.  The  term  Sadagraha, 
which  later  became  Satyagraha ,  was  also  coined  here.  Gandhi’s  experiences  at  the 
Phoenix  Ashram  provided  in  fact  the  foundation  for  the  ideas  he  worked  later  into  his 
Constructive  Programme. 


SARVODAYA  OR  BHOODAN 

This  is  a  gift  of  Gandhi,  not  only  to  India  but  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  After 
Gandhi,  it  fell  to  Vinoba  Bhave  to  further  give  shape  to  the  philosophy  of  Sarvodaya. 

Vinoba,  basically  a  spiritual  scholar,  was  not.in  touch  with  many  people  in  the 
outside  world  or  even  beyond  his  Ashram  and  its  surroundings  when  he  first  started 
out  in  his  new  career.  He  had  to  come  out  into  the  field  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
Master  and  to  give  it  further  concrete  shape.  His  efforts  since,  as  is  well  known,  have 
blossomed  into  Bhoodan ,  Gramdan,  Prakhandan  and  Ziladan.  It  has  also  assumed 
certain  side  facets  like  Sampatidan  and  Jivandan.  The  whole  process  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  philosophy  is  not  yet  complete,  and  everyday,  to  Vinoba’s 
discerning  vision,  the  future  is  unfolding  itself. 

We  proceed  now  to  various  sections  of  the  Pavilion,  each  portraying  a  facet  of 
the  1 8-point  programme.  But  before  we  dwell  on  individual  items,  it  may  be  worth¬ 
while  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  broad  approach  followed  in  depicting  each  of  these 
items. 

The  basic  pattern  in  respect  of  each  of  the  items  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts.  The  first  part  evaluates  the  importance  given  to  this  particular  activity  from 
times  immemorial  until  just  before  the  advent  of  Gandhi.  The  second  deals  with  the 
position  that  obtained  when  Gandhi  emerged  on  the  Indian  scene  after  his  return 
from  Africa  in  1915.  The  third  deals  with  the  changes  and  developments  effected  by 
Gandhi’s  magic  touch. 

Below  is  a  brief  guided  tour  through  the  Pavilion’s  various  sections. 

Khadi 

India  used  to  be  a  country  growing  abundant  cotton  before  British  imperialism 
arrived.  Thereafter  it  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  importer  of  cloth  for  its  daily 
needs.  Gandhi  tried  to  reverse  this  trend  through  encouraging  spinning,  weaving  and 
processing  of  cloth  but  all  in  a  manner  that  provided  employment  and  brought  about 
the  economic  amelioration  of  life  in  rural  India. 

The  need  for  upgrading  the  technology  to  make  it  more  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  was  soon  realized  by  Gandhi  who  proclaimed  a  reward  of  Rs.  100,000  for  an 
improved  spinning  wheel.  Live  demonstrations  of  extra-fine  spinning  upto  200  counts 
have  been  arranged  at  the  Pavilion.  A  demonstration  of  improved  charkhas  and  of 
weaving  on  handlooms  is  also  on  view.  Also  demonstrated  are  improved  methods  of 
hand  spinning  and  weaving  of  woollen  and  silk  textiles. 
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Cattle  Preservation 

Gandhi  was  convinced  that  the  cow  was  at  the  centre  of  India’s  agricultural 
development  and  rural  economy.  The  All-India  Krishi  Goseva  Sangh  has  in  the 
Pavilion  depicted  through  various  visual  aids  the  history  and  other  information  about 
the  growth  of  Indian  agriculture  with  special  emphasis  on  the  cow’s  position  in  the 
national  economy.  Prize  breeds  of  Indian  cows  and  bulls  are  also  on  view  in  the  cattle 
shed  adjacent  to  the  Pavilion. 

Village  Industries 

Gas  from  Cowdung — Gas  is  a  useful  by-product  from  cowdung,  the  main 
product  being,  of  course,  good  organic  manure.  A  practical  demonstration  which 
shows  how  mythele  gas  for  light,  heat  or  power  may  be  produced  from  cowdung  is 
on  view. 

Leather — How  improved  technology  can  help  in  both  tanning  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  leather  goods  is  demonstrated  here.  This  section  makes  the  point  that, 
instead  of  urbanizing  this  industry,  it  should  be  allowed  to  develop  on  rural  lines, 
which  indeed  forms  its  natural  basis. 

Fruit  Preservation — This  section  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  immense  potential 
there  is  for  the  development  of  this  industry  in  our  rural  areas. 

Palm  Sugar — The  immense  potential  of  this  industry  is  demonstrated  here. 
India  once  used  to  export  palm  sugar.  Today,  this  industry  can  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  providing  employment  and  helping  in  the  implementation  of  Prohibition. 

Sugar  from  Molasses — The  immense  potential  of  this  industry  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  intermediate  technology  are  demonstrated  here.  The  aim  is  to  show  the  visitor 


Pottery — Pottery  is  nearly  as  old  as  man.  This  section  shows  how  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed  through  the  ages.  More  important  than  this  historical  aspect  is  the  question  of 
how  improved  technology  can  help  enhance  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  potter- 
made  articles.  A  little  hut  shows  all  the  pottery  articles  that  man  uses  in  daily  life. 

Fibre  from  Natural  Resources — This  is  yet  another  .untapped  resource  of  rural 
wealth.  The  use  to  which  fibre  from  banana  tree-trunks  can  be  put  is  the  latest  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  field.  The  contribution  of  improved  technology  can  also  be  seen  here. 
There  are  also  demonstrations  of  Kerala  women  weaving  mats. 

Village  Oil — The  instinctive  preference  of  the  Indian  consumer  for  vegetable 
oil  extracted  by  simple  mechanical  devices  has  sustained  the  industry.  Improvements 
in  the  various  implements  used  have  resulted  in  higher  productivity  for  the  industry 
and  wages  for  its  imployees. 

GANDHI 
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how  without  additional  pressure  on  agricultural  land,  a  higher  output  from  the  rural 
areas  can  be  achieved  through  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  molasses. 

Bee  Keeping — An  expert  has  estimated  the  true  potential  of  this  industry  by 
remarking  that  bee-keeping  can  earn  for  the  Indian  economy  roughly  the  same  income 
as  the  Indian  railways  do  today.  The  honey  extracted  is  only  a  by-product.  The  contri¬ 
bution  that  this  industry  can  make  to  increasing  agricultural  and  fruit  farming  is  its 
more  significant  feature. 


Forest-based  Industries—  Industries  which  use  forest  material  and  have  the 
potential  to  help  uplift  economically  the  most  downtrodden  sections  of  Indian  society 
are  demonstrated  here.  Besides  creating  wealth  from  waste,  these  industries  can  provide 
a  livelihood  to  thousands  in  need  of  it. 

Non-Edible-Oil  Soap  Industry— When  edible  oil  is  in  short  supply,  this  industry 
offers  a  reliable  substitude  for  soap-making.  Non-edible  oil  seeds,  which  so  far  have 
for  the  most  part  gone  waste,  are  put  to  excellent  use.  They  help  provide  self-employ¬ 
ment  to  the  many  who  have  otherwise  no  job  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas. 

Handmade  Paper— Paper-making  has  been  an  ancient  art  in  India.  The  ways 
in  which  improved  technology  can  contribute  to  better  productivity  are  demonstrated 
in  this  section. 

Cottage  Matches— A  practical  demonstration  of  this  home  industry  is  on  view. 
The  industry  provides  supplementary  income  for  many  and,  indeed,  contributes  to 
national  wealth.  The  severe  competition  faced  by  it  from  the  organised  sector  is  how¬ 
ever  stunting  the  growth  of  this  industry  which  has  much  potential  for  decentralized 
growth  and  development.  Practical  demonstrations  here  will  interest  the  visitor. 

Lime — Lime-making,  though  not  as  old  as  man,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  first 
pucca  house  in  which  man  lived.  The  impact  of  improved  technology  in  this  industry 
is  shown  in  this  section. 

Carpentry  and  Blacksmithery— Though  age-old,  this  industry  can  be  exploited 
further  to  aid  rural  peoples  find  an  avenue  of  self-employment. 

COOPERATION 

Under  Gandhi’s  Sarvodaya  philosophy,  cooperation  is  more  than  a  programme  : 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  Gandhi  saw  clearly  that  cooperation  is  the  silken  thread  which  binds 
together  the  various  constructive  programmes  that  are  like  beads  in  a  necklace.  It 
was  the  very  base,  the  foundation  of  socio-economic  progress  in  civilised  society. 
The  mini-model  demonstrated  here  as  well  as  the  sculpture  will  interest  all. 

PANCHAYATS 

Panchayats  have  existed  through  the  centuries.  But  as  basic  units  of  local 
governance,  Gandhi  saw  them  as  the  socio-political  base  which  alone  could  properly 
support  his  Constructive  Programme  philosophy.  His  concept  was  one  of  concentric 
circles,  and  not  of  a  pyramid-like  structure.  The  mural  depicting  the  history  of  Pan¬ 
chayats  from  ancient  times  will  interest  the  visitor. 

COMMUNAL  HARMONY 

Communal  disharmony  in  India  was  a  result  of  the  British  policy  of  ‘Divide- 
and-Rule’.  Gandhi  combated  this  evil  and  ultimately  gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of  com¬ 
munal  harmony.  The  mural  embodying  this  history  is  sure  to  attract  attention. 


REMOVAL  OF  UNTOUCH  ABILITY 

God  created  all  men  equal.  But  despite  the  exhortation  of  saints  that  all  men 
are  equal,  Indian  society,  in  the  dark  middle  ages,  produced  an  aberration  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  untouchability.  Gandhi’s  personal  experience  of  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  because  of  the  colour  of  his  skin  in  South  Africa  and  the  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem  of  untouchability  in  India  led  Gandhi  to  deal  with  it  as  a  socio¬ 
economic,  socio-political  as  well  as  a  spiritual  programme.  Bhangi  Kashta  Mukti 
(removal  of  untouchability)  and  Gram  Safai  (village  cleanliness)  emerged  as  the  two 
important  aspects  of  the  programme.  The  statue  of  Bharat  Mata  (Mother  India)  in 
this  section  of  the  Pavilion  is  intended  to  convey  that  all  her  children  are  equally  dear 
to  her.  There  is  none  high,  none  low. 

Some  models  of  improved  lavatories  and  latrines  for  economic  construction 
in  the  rural  areas,  thus  dispensing  with  the  need  for  untouchable  occupations  in  vThich 
the  lower  castes  were  engaged,  are  shown  here. 

PROHIBITION 

Throughout  the  ages,  Indian  society  has  treated  drinking  as  an  evil.  During 
the  British  period,  however,  this  social  evil  acquired  the  elevated  status  of  social  fashion 
with  resulting  ruin  to  the  Indian  traditional  concept  of  morality.  Prohibition  for 
Gandhi  was  a  must.  Some  States  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to  go  back  on  the 
policy  of  Prohibition.  The  last  panel  in  this  section  depicts  a  question  mark  and  is 
intended  to  suggest  “India,  Quo  Vadis?” 

LABOUR 

Rural  people  were  largely  self-employed  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry  or 
cottage  and  village  industries.  The  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  gave  rise  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  a  heavily  populated  country  like  India.  Gandhi  made 
a  unique  contribution  and  helped  in  the  promotion  of  the  Majoor  Mahajan  Sangh,  a 
trade  union  with  its  headquarters  in  Ahmedabad,  which  has  tried  to  live  up  to  the 
Gandhian  ideal  of  harmonious  labour  relations. 

NATIONAL  LANGUAGE 

Even  in  pre-British  India,  despite  the  absence  of  countrywide  communications, 
there  was  the  institution  of  yatras  which  gave  rise  to  a  common  language.  This,  for  the 
most  part,  was  a  popular  brand  of  Hindi.  What  was  required,  however,  was  only  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  for  inter-State  communication.  Hence,  the  Gan¬ 
dhian  insistence  on  Hindustani.  Gandhi  visualised  the  Free  India  of  his  dreams  as  a 
land  with  a  common  national  language. 

For  him,  language  was  the  silken  cord  which  would  help  tie  the  country  together. 
From  Sanskrit  to  the  various  Prakritic  dialects,  the  evolution  of  the  Indian  national 
language,  the  Rashtra  Bhasha,  has  been  traced  in  this  section. 
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TRIBAL  WELFARE 

Gandhi  believed  the  tribals,  the  Adivasis ,  were  the  basic  and  initial  human 
capital  of  the  country.  Under  pressure  from  every  conquering  horde  that  entered 
India,  they  were  pushed  further  into  the  depths  of  the  countryside.  So  that  they  might 
maintain  their  way  of  life,  they  suffered  immensely.  Gandhi  saw  how  depressed  they 
were. 

With  the  help  of  Thakkar  Bapa  and  his  band  of  workers,  he  undertook  work 
among  the  Adivasis.  This  resulted  in  his  founding  the  Bhartiya  Admi  Jati  Sevak  Sangh. 

The  efforts  of  these  workers  and  the  resulting  uplift  of  the  Adivasis  have  been 
portrayed  in  a  special  section.  The  lifelike  statues  of  an  Adivasi  family  in  a  hut  are  the 
creation  of  an  Adivasi  worker.  He  had  no  training  in  art  and  has  executed  the  work 
purely  from  intuition. 


NATURE  CURE 

Nature  is  at  once  a  creator  and  a  healer.  Man  has  become  a  victim  of  various 
diseases  because  he  has  divorced  himself  from  nature.  Gandhi  believed  in  going  back 
to  Nature  to  get  rid  of  a  disease.  His  various  experiments  in  this  field  are  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  believe  in  Nature  Cure. 

BASIC  EDUCATION 

Based  on  his  experiences  at  the  Phoenix  Ashram,  Gandhi  evolved  the  philosophy 
of  Basic  Education  which  aims  at  the  integrated,  all-round  development  of  a  child 
through  educational  work  activity.  Basic  education — or  Nai  Talim — can  ultimately 
lead  to  a  Sarvodaya  society,  Gandhi  firmly  believed. 

TREATMENT  OF  LEPERS 

There  is  a  centuries-old  superstition  that  leprosy  is  a  punishment  for  sin  and 
cannot  be  cured.  Gandhi  looked  upon  it  as  a  curable  ailment,  like  any  other  disease. 
This  was  a  revolution.  By  personally  tending  and  nursing  lepers,  he  believed  in  preach¬ 
ing  this  gospel  by  an  ounce  of  practice  instead  of  tons  of  advice. 

HANDICRAFTS 

The  soul  of  man  seeks  to  express  itself  through  his  arts  and  crafts.  Handicrafts 
of  various  sorts  are  one  such  means  of  expression.  Some  live  demonstrations  are  arrenged 
in  this  section. 


POPULAR  LITERATURE 

A  silent  revolution  wrought  by  Gandhi  was  in  popularising  the  concept  of 
literature.  Instead  of  keeping  it  as  a  preserve  for  the  elite,  he  believed,  literature  should 
be  a  medium  of  communication  for  the  vast  masses.  To  this  end,  Gandhi  started  such 
periodical  journals  as  Indian  Opinion,  Young  India,  Navjivan,  Harijan.  He  also  wrote 


a  number  of  books,  articles  and  letters.  His  use  of  simple  language,  at  once  concise  and 
precise,  manifested  his  keen  desire  to  serve  the  masses. 

WOMEN’S  RIGHTS 

In  ancient  times,  the  Indian  woman  was  completely  free  and  contributed 
richly  to  the  culture  of  her  times.  In  the  dark  middle  ages,  circumstances  forced  her  to 
seek  refuge  in  purdah.  She  was  obliged  gradually  to  efface  her  personality.  It  was 
Gandhi  who  enabled  her  to  regain  a  consciousness  of  her  true  strength  by  bringing 
woman  out  of  purdah  and  helping  her  play  a  full  part  in  the  national  struggle. 

KASTURBA 

Finally,  in  humble  tribute,  a  special  section  in  the  Pavilion  is  devoted  to  Kas- 
turba,  Gandhi’s  wife,  and  her  involvement  in  various  aspects  of  the  Mahatma’s  life 
and  work. 

The  many-sided  achievements  of  Bapu  could  hardly  have  been  possible  but 
for  silent  yet  active  support  from  his  wife,  Kasturba.  She  symbolized  the  ideals  of  Indian 
womanhood — total  identification  with  and  complete  faith  in  the  life-purpose  of  her 
husband.  Leaders  of  greater  stature  kept  Gandhi  constant  company;  even  so  when 
Ba  died,  he  said,  “I  feel  a  void”. 

The  statue  of  Kasturba  in  this  section  shows  her  delivering  a  message  to  Indian 
womanhood.  .. 

The  single-jet  water  fountains  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Pavilion  symbo¬ 
lise  the  fresh  source  of  eternal  inspiration  for  India  and  the  world  that  was  Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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Why  Khadi? 

An  important  item  in  the  cons¬ 
tructive  programme  which  Gandhiji 
evolved  and  assiduously  propagated 
as  part  of  his  nation-building  acti¬ 
vities  was  the  revival  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  khadi  and  other  village  or 
cottage  industries.  It  was  Gandhiji 
who  first  saw  in  these  industries, 
which  were  then  declining  owing  to 
the  anti-national  policies  pursued 
under  British  rule,  a  powerful  weapon 
to  awaken  the  masses,  to  rekindle  in 
them  a  sense  of  pride,  self-confidence 
and  a  spirit  of  swadeshi,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

It  was  thus  that  the  All-India 
Spinners’  Association  or  the  Charkha 
Sangh  and  the  All-India  Village 
Industries  Association  or  the  Gramo- 
dyog  Sangh  were  formed.  At  his 
initiative  and  under  his  direct  gui¬ 
dance,  they  constituted  an  integral 
part  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
Khadi  became  the  livery  of  freedom. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  first 
National  Government  which  came 
into  power  after  Independence  to 
carry  forward  the  programme  as  part 
of  the  national  development  plan.' 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the 
programme  have  greatly  changed  and 
expanded  since  Gandhiji  took  it  up. 
It  is  interesting  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  direction  in  which  this  pro- 
. gramme  has  been  moving  in  the  last 
few  years. 

The  need  for  such  a  programme 
today  flows  inevitably  from  the 
peculiar  features  of  our  national 
economy  which  have  not  much 
changed  during  these  years.  Scores 
of  studies  and  sample  surveys  have 
brought  out  in  sharp  focus  the 
widespread  poverty,  unemployment 
and  under -employment  that  exists 
in  the  rural  areas.  Over  82  per  cent  of 
our  people  live  id  the  villages  and  a 


large  majority  of  them  subsist  on 
agriculture.  Agriculture  is  already 
overcrowded  and  uneconomic  for 
many  people.  Where  and  how  does 
one  absorb  this  surplus  mass  of 
people?  The  urgent  need,  therefore, 
is  to  augment  production  and  provide 
gainful  employment  to  the  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed  in  the  rural  areas.  This 
would  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
national  income.  By  diverting  part  of 
the  population  to  occupations  other 
than  agriculture  and  by  “reducing” 
pressure  on  land,  it  would  also  go  a 
long  way  to  make  agriculture  econo¬ 
mic. 

Everybody  agrees  that  it  will  take 
many  years  for  the  process  of  indus¬ 
trialisation  to  reach  all  the  people  of 
this  country.  From  the  broad  stand¬ 
point  of  national  economic  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  from  the  special  point 
of  view  of  ensuring  economic  equa¬ 
lity,  the  promotion  of  village  indus¬ 
tries  has  thus  become  a  national  task. 
It  has,  therefore,  quite  naturally  and 
properly  formed  part  of  our  national 
five-year  plans. 

The  Commission’s  Constitution 

The  task  of  promoting  and  deve¬ 
loping  khadi  and  village  industries 
has  been  entiusted  to  the  Khadi  and 
Village  Industries  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  a  non-profit-making 
statutory  service  organisation  en¬ 
gaged,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the 
task  of  promoting  and  developing 
khadi  and  village  industries  with  a 
view  to  creating  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  rural  areas  and  thereby 
strengthening  the  rural  economy. 

The  Commission  was  established 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1957.  It 
is  an  autonomous  body,  which  took 
over  from  the  All-India  Khadi  and 


Village  Industries  Board  set  up  in 
1953.  It  has  five  members  including 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  the  Member-Secretary.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
responsible  for  its  proper  functioning 
and  the  implementation  of  its  deci¬ 
sions  and  discharge  of  its  duties  under 
the  Act. 

Each  Member  of  the  Commission 
is  in  charge  of  specific  responsibilities 
covering  one  or  several  items  of  the 
Commission’s  programme.  It  is  ad¬ 
vised  on  matters  of  policy  by  the 
All-India  Khadi  and  Village  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  also  constituted  by  the 
Government  of  India.  Both  bodies 
consist  of  persons  of  long  experience 
in  matters  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  khadi  and  village  industries. 
In  almost  every  State  there  is  also  a 
statutory  Khadi  and  Village  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  to  look  after  the  imple 
mentation  of  the  programmes. 
Its  Functions 

The  main  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  to  plan,  organise  and 
implement  programmes  for  •  the 
development  of  khadi  and  village 
industries.  In  particular,  they  include 
the  training  of  artisans  and  mana¬ 
gerial  personnel,  building  a  reserve 
of  raw  materials  and  implements, 
and  supplying  them  to  organisations 
engaged  in  khadi  and  village  indus¬ 
tries  at  economical  rates :  making 
arrangements  for  marketing  of  khadi 
and  products  of  village  industries  and 
handicrafts;  promoting  research  in 
production  techniques  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  facilities  for  a  study  of  the 
problems  relating  to  khadi  and  village 
industries;  the  encouragement  of  a 
co-operative  effort  among  artisans 
*  and,  finally,  certifying  the  genuine- 
’nness  of  hand-spun  and/or  hand- 
woven  khadi.. 


Its  Activities 

The  industries  that  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Commission  are  : 

a.  Textiles  :  Khadi  cotton,  khadi 
woollen  and  khadi  silk  manufacture. 

b.  Food  Processing  :  Processing  of 

cereals  and  pulses,  oil  crushing, 
manufacture  of  canegur,  ‘khandsari’, 
‘palmgur’  and  other  palm  products. 
-  c.  Other  Enterprises  :  Cottage 

match  and  cottage  soap  industries; 
manufacture  of  shellac;  collection  of 
forest  plants  and  fruits  for  medicinal 
purposes;  bamboo  and  cane  work; 
manufacture  of  gum  resins,  ‘katha’, 
and  handmade  paper;  beekeeping; 
cottage  pottery;  flaying,  curing  and 
tanning  of  hides  and  skins ;  ancilliary 
industries  connected  with  the  cottage 
leather  industry ;  manufacture  of  fibre 
other  than  coir,  manufacture  and  use 
of  manure  and  methane  gas  from 
cowdung  and  other  waste  products 
(such  as  flesh  of  dead  animals,  night- 
soil,  etc);  lime  manufacturing,  run¬ 
ning  of  blacksmithy  and  carpentry 
workshops ;  fruit  processing  and  fruit 
preservation  and  manufacture  of 
household  utensils  in  aluminium. 

Its  Finances 

The  finances  of  the  Commission 
are  derived  from  the  allocation  of 
funds  made  by  the  Government  of 
India  out  of  the  Five-Year  Plan 
allotments  in  the  annual  budget 
presented  to  Parliament.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  Commission  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Commission  is  required 
under  the  law  to  maintain  proper 
accounts  and  other  relevant  records 
and  prepare  an  annual  statement  of 
accounts  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Central  Government  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  of  India.  The 


General  s  report  are  forwarded  an-  products,  etc.  The  loans  are  renewed 
nually  to  the  Central  Government  when  they  fall  due  for  repayment  at 
which  lays  them  before  Parliament,  the  end  of  five  years. 

An  annual  report  of  the  Commission’s 

activities,  policies  and  programmes  Progress  over  the  Years 
during  the  year  is  also  submitted  to  There  has  been  a  remarkable  up- 
the  Government  of  India  which  in  ward  trend  in  1116  development  of 
turn  lays  it  before  Parliament.  khadi  and  villa8e  industries  ever 

since  the  activities  were  taken  up  by 

Its  Organisation  ^  former  All-India  Board  in  1953 

In  respect  of  financial  matters  the  and  f°fl°wed  up  by  the  Commission. 
Commission  is  assisted  by  a  Financial  Sixteen  years  ag°  diere  were  only  100 
Adviser  belonging  to  the  Indian  institutions  employing  about  200,000 
Audit  and  Accounts  Service  and  in  sPinners  30(1  a  few  thousand  weavers 
respect  of  administration  by  a  Chief  and  dteir  programme  covered  about 
Executive  Officer  from  the  Indian  ten  thousand  villages.  Now  there  are 
Administrative  Service.  Both  are  TS00  registered  institutions  and 
Government  of  India  appointments.  1 8’°°°  co-operative  societies  engaged 
For  the  implementation  of  develop-  in  “"“H  311(1  20  other  viJlage  indus- 
ment  programmes  of  khadi  and  tries  employing  in  all  2,100,000 
village  industries,  the  Commission  artlsans-  The  programme  has  spread 
has  created  at  its  head  office  in  to  cover  nearly  100,000  villages. 
Bombay  directorates  for  the  different  New  Frontiers 
industries  and  programmes  which  The  Commission  has  recently  ex- 
are  assisted  by  the  technical,  account-  panded  its  activities  for  the  welfare 
ing  and  ministerial  staff.  of  weaker  sections.  The  work  now 

covers  94  tribal  development  blocks 
A  Co-operative  Endeavour  and/or  backward  areas.  Most  of  the 

The  Commission  assists  the  work  is  carried  out  departmen tally, 
various  State  Khadi  and  Village  It  is,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
Industries  Boards,  set  up  under  State  Commission  to  encourage  formation 
legislation  and  registered  institutions  by  the  local  population  of  their  own 
and  co-operative  societies,  with  institutions  to  push  forward  the 
grants  and  loans  for  their  develop-  Commission’s  programmes, 
mental  activities.  The  State  Boards,  The  Chinese  invasion  of  India  in 
in  turn,  assist  various  institutions,  1962  highlighted  the  need  for  deve- 
mainly  co-operatives,  with  similar  loping  the  economy  t>f  the  country’s 
grants  and  loans.  The  grants  enable  hill  and  border  areas.  The  remoteness 
the  institutions  to  buy  or  construct  of  these  areas  from  the  developed 
godowns,  workshops,  etc.  and  to  regions,  their  relative  inaccessibility, 
meet  management  and  establishment  and  the  pre-industrial  educational 
charges  and  set  up  training  facilities,  and  cultural  level  of  the  people  there 
.The  loans  serve  as  working  capital  for  render  it  difficult  to  develop  any 
meeting  the  requirements  for  pur-  units  of  large-scale  industries.  The 
chasing  raw  materials,  marketing  introduction  of  khadi  and  village 
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modern  principles  of  spinning  and 
carding  is  an  outstanding  achieve^ 
ment.  Field  results  have  shown  that 
an  artisan  working  on  this  charkha 
can  earn  on  an  average  an  income  of 
Rs  1.80  per  day.  Over  2,500  new 
model  ‘charkhas’  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  about  io'o  centres  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
development  of  the  improved  hand- 
operated  hullers  of  two  or  three  types 
is  another  significant  achievement. 

The  design  of  a  new  sugarcane 
crusher — called  the  Derolux — with 
recovery  yields  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
— about  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
recovery  so  far  achieved — is  yet 
another  important  milestone  in  tech¬ 
nological  innovation.  A  rationalisa¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  processes  of 
village  industries  and  a  policy  of 
diversification  have  resulted  in  im¬ 
proving  both  quality  and  quantity  of 
production  and  in  enhancing  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  income  of  the  artisans. 

The  use  of  power  is  not  frowned 
upon  by  the  Commission  as  is  often 
wrongly  assumed.  Power  is  in  fact 
used  at  present  for  carding  in  khadi 
production  and  also  in  some  '  6th er 
processes  of  village  industries.  The 
only  self-imposed  restriction  is  that 
the  use  of  power  should  not  result  in 
a  large-scale  displacement  of  labour. 

The  Export  Angle 

The  Commission  has  been  recently 
taking  concrete  steps  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  exporting  khadi  and 
products  of  some  other  village  indus¬ 
tries  to  foreign  countries.  It  has  set 
up  a  separate  cell  to  deal  with  export 
problems.  It  has  also  been  partici¬ 
pating  in  international  fairs  and 
exhibitions  held  in  various  countries 
the  world  over. 

Summing  Up 

The  programme  of  developing  of 
khadi  and  village  industries  has 
evolved  a  great  deal  since  it  was  first 
initiated  by  Gandhiji.  This  has  help¬ 
ed  in  bringing  some  relief  to  the  poor 
and  unemployed  in  the  villages. 

Provided  it  is  backed  up  by  appro¬ 
priate  Government  policies  and 
effective  implementation  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  involved,  this  programme  can 
undoubtedly  be  useful  in  laying  a 
strong  rural  base  for  India’s  overall 

economic  development. 
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industries  can  immediately  provide 
the  people  of  these  areas  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  gainful  employment. 
Consequently,  nearly  100  centres 
have  thus  been  set  up  in  the  border 
States  of  Rajasthan,  Himachal  Pra¬ 
desh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal, 
Tripura  and  Nagaland. 

Research  Achievements 

The  Commission  has  also  been 
continuously  organising  research  in 
designing  and  fabricating  improved 
tools  and  implements  for  khadi  as 
well  as  other  village  industries.  The 
development  of  the  new  model 
‘charkha’  (hand-spinning  wheel)  in¬ 
corporating  in  it  almost  all  the 
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An  assessment  of  Gandhi’s  relevance  to  the  world 
we  live  in  today  by  one  of  his  lifelong  associates 


What  has 
Gandhi 
to  say  to 

the  world 
today  I 

There  are,  I  suppose,  two  ways 
of  celebrating  a  great  man’s  cente¬ 
nary.  Either  we  can  take  him  off 
his  pedestal  for  the  moment,  admire 
his  great  qualities  and  say  how  much 
he  did  to  enrich  the  human  race; 
then,  having  dutifully  done  this, 
we  put  him  back  again,  if  possible 
a  little  higher  up  and  further  out  of 
reach  than  before  and  conveniently 
forget  about  him;  or,  we  may  bring 
him  right  down  from  his  pedestal, 
examine  his  life  more  carefully  than 
before,  in  the  light  of  a  rather  longer 
perspective,  and  keep  him  well  down 
among  us  to  inspire  us  in  facing  the 
world’s  problems. 

In  the  case  of  Gandhi  especially, 
the  only  valid  way  to  celebrate  his 
centenary  is  the  second.  Already  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  regarded  too 
much  as  a  mere  figure  on  a  statue, 
far  off  above  our  heads,  for  ever  on  his 
Nelson  column.  Our  job  during 
this  centenary  year  is  to  bring  him 
down  to  earth  again,  as  a  living  man 
among  men,  which  is  the  only  thing 
he  ever  wanted  to  be.  I  am  tempted 
to  say :  Let  us  strip  him  of  his 
Mahatmaship  and  look  at  him,  if 
we  can,  as  plain  Mr.  Gandhi,  plain 


Mohan,  if  you  like. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  not  intending  to 
spend  my  time  in  the  popular  pastime 
of  debunking.  As  perspective  leng¬ 
thens,  I  find  that  Gandhi’s  greatness 
grows  upon  me;  it  does  not  diminish. 
Of  course  he  had  his  human  failings, 
his  errors  of  judgment  and  all  the 
rest,  like  any  other  man.  But  these 
need  not  concern  us  specially  today 
What  we  want  to  see,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  is  the  long-term  value  of  his 
way  of  life  and  of  the  principles  he 
tried  to  live  by.  And  if  we  are  honest 
in  looking  at  him,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  some  shocks.  He  was 
always,  and  must  always  be,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  man,  who  tries  to  shake  us 
out  of  our  complacency. 

For  those  who  are  disposed  to 
think  that  Gandhi  was  a  superman, 
one  who  is  impossible  to  follow,  let 
me  remind  you  of  how  his  public 
life  began.  We  tend  to  identify  him 
with  India,  forgetting  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  lived  and  worked  in 
South  Africa ;  and  I  sometimes  think 
his  South  African  achievements  were 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  oi 
his  long  life. 

In  South  Africa,  Gandhi  achieved 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  unity  and 
discipline  in  a  small  community  of 
Indians,  who  would  have  seemed  to 
be  very  poor  material  for  a  prolon¬ 
ged  battle  against  a  hostile  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  were  poor;  they  had  no 
common  language  or  religious  faith; 
they  came  from  many  different  parts 
of  India;  they  were  far  from  their 
ancestral  homes;  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  trampled  on.  That 
Gandhi  was  able  to  unite  them  into 
an  effective  non-violent  army  to 
defy  the  South  African  Government 


is,  no  doubt,  clear  evidence  that  he 
was  a  very  unusual  man.. 

But  even  more  remarkable,  surely, 
is  the  fact  that  they  could  achieve 
such  faith,  not  only  in  him,  but  in 
themselves,  that  they  took  imprison¬ 
ments  and  beatings  and  other  repres¬ 
sion  with  dignity  and  without 
flinching.  To  be  sure,  most  of  those 
involved  in  the  satyagraha  in  South 
Africa  were  men  and  women  who 
were  accustomed  to  a  harsh  life. 
They  could  put  up  with  fresh 
bufferings  more  readily  than  middle- 
class,  educated  people,  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  respectable  life,  and 
shrink  from  being  trampled  on  and 
beaten  up.  In  India,  too,  Gandhi’s 
most  loyal  followers  were  often  poor 
and  illiterate  villagers,  rather  than 
sophisticated  townsmen. 

Perhaps  the  main  thing  to  learn 
from  Gandhi’s  early  satyagraha  cam¬ 
paigns  is  that  even  people  who  seem 
to  suffer  from  a  “slave  mentality” 
can  learn  to  stand  up  to  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power.  Years  before  I  ever 
visited  India  or  met  Gandhi,  an 
Indian  student  whom  I  happened  to 
meet  in  the  train  in  England  said 
to  me :  “The  great  thing  that  Gandhi 
has  done  for  us  is  to  show  us  how 
to  stand  up  on  our  own  feet.  He  has 
put  backbone  into  us.”  I  think 
Gandhi  wanted  all  men  to  believe 
that,  if  they  have  faith  in  some  great 
cause,  they  can  suffer  for  it,  they 
can  fight  for  it;  they  must  not  think 
they  are  not  strong  enough.  “You 
are  as  strong  as  you  think  you  are,” 
he  would  say.  “You  are  as  strong 
as  I  am”. 

This  faith  in  the  ordinary  man 
meant  also  that  he  was  determined 
that  the  India  of  his  dreams — let  us 
rather  say,  the  world  of  his  dreams — 
should  be  a  world  that  offered  the 


possibility  of  a  good  life  to  all;  not 
just  to  the  majority,  but  to  all. 
India  has  a  word  “sarvodaya,”  which 
signifies  the  welfare  of  all,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  all.  Those  who  still  try  to  be 
loyal  to  Gandhi  in  their  public  work 
carry  this  word  on  their  banner.  It 
is  the  Indian  equivalent  to  the  title 
of  Ruskin’s  famous  essay.  Unto  this 
Last. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  welfare 
state,  which  provides  for  the  old 
and  the  needy  and  the  disabled. 
But  legal  measures  of  this  kind, 
however  good  and  necessary,  are  not 
enough.  There  will  always  be  loop¬ 
holes,  however  good  the  legislation, 
however  human  the  administrators 
may  be.  In  the  society  of  Gandhi’s 
dream,  there  will  always  be  those 
who  are  seeing  to  it  that  the  most 
needy  are  provided  for :  that  none 
shall  be  forgotten  or  shall  feel  to  be 
lost  and  forgotten.  Unto  this  Last, 
even  the  least  deserving,  even  those 
who  seem  to  be  total  misfits :  some¬ 
one  must  care  for  them.  From  the 
Gandhian  point  of  view,  the  test  of 
our  humanity  is  found  just  here. 
Can  we  find  a  place  in  our  human 
family  for  the  misfits,  just  as  a 
loving  parent  will  care  perhaps  most 
of  all  for  the  difficult  and  awkward 
child? 

This  leads  us  to  a  further  point : 
the  illusions  of  power.  Gandhi  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  politics,  but  he 
never  thought  the  actions  of  Govern¬ 
ments  were  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world — as  a  great  many  people 
seem  to  think  today.  I  have  been 
tempted  to  call  Gandhi  an  anar¬ 
chist;  and  this  is  a  fair  description 
if  we  define  an  anarchist  as  one  who 
believes  that  that  country  is  the 
happiest  where  the  central  govern¬ 


ment  intervenes  the  least,  or  perhaps 
one  should  say  where  its  intervention 
is  needed  least. 

I  like  to  recall  that,  when  Gandhi 
was  in  London  for  the  Round  Table 
Conference  in  1931,  he  was  so  favou¬ 
rably  impressed  by  the  two  Scotland 
Yard  detectives  who  looked  after 
him  that  first  he  asked  them  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  across  Europe  till  he  left 
Italy  by  ship  and  he  also  invited  them 
to  come  to  India  after  independence 
to  reorganize  the  police  there.  Why  ? 

I  wonder.  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
answer.  First,  it  is  clear  that  his 
anarchy,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  want  to  abolish 
police  altogether.  Armies  he  wished 
to  abolish,  but  not  police.  I  think 
he  was  impressed  by  the  London 
police  because  he  saw  in  them  men 
whose  chief  job  in  life  was  not  to 
terrorize  the  people  into  good  beha¬ 
viour  but  to  help  in  the  smooth 
running  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  civilized  life.  And  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  abolish  factories  com¬ 
pletely,  and  revert  to  a  purely  rural 
life,  without  machines,  city  life  is 
inevitable,  with  many  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  what  we  call  modem 
civilization. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that 
Gandhi  was  so  much  a  medievalist 
that  he  was  eager  to  abolish  all 
machines  and  all  cities.  This  is  a 
mistake.  True,  his  emphasis  was  all 
the  time  on  rural  life  and  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  producers  of  food  and  clothing. 
To  him,  they  represented  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  healthy  economy,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  political  leader  to  make  sure 
that  the  rural  community  was  healthy 
and  not  neglected  in  favour  of  the 
more  clamorous  city  dwellers.  But 


he  did  not  try  to  put  the  clock 
right  back  to  a  pre-industrial  age. 
He  knew  that  modem  civilization 
in  some  form  or  other  must  go  on. 
So  he  wanted  all  those  whose  job 
it  is  to  keep  the  wheels  of  civilization 
going  round  to  be  concerned,  not 
so  much  just  in  upholding  law  and 
order,  but  rather  in  the  more  humane 
task  of  serving  the  community. 

“Service”;  that  is  surely  the  key¬ 
note  of  Gandhi’s  public  life.  He  was 
the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  European 
Mazzini,  who  spent  his  life  pleading 
with  his  fellow-countrymen  to  put 
duties  before  rights.  Gandhi  said, 
again  and  again,  that  a  man  only 
earns  rights  as  he  fulfils  his  duties 
to  the  community.  But  the  emphasis 
on  rights,  stemming  largely,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  battle-cries  of  the 
French  and  American  Revolutions, 
and  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
Russian  Revolution,  continues  to 
dominate  most  western  thinking. 

A  follower  of  Gandhi,  Dr.  Rajen- 
dra  Prasad,  who  became  the  first 
President  of  free  India,  wanted  the 
new  Indian  Constitution  to  include 
provisions  by  which  no  man  or 
woman  could  stand  for  election  to 
India’s  Central  Parliament  or  other 
elected  assemblies  unless  he  could 
show  that  he  had  spent  some  years  in 
useful  service  to  the  community. 
But  he  was  overridden.  He  was 
told  that  no  constitution  had  any 
such  provision,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  draft.  Anyway,  it  did 
not  happen.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  work  out  how  many  of  the  elected 
leaders  of  western  democracies  would 
qualify  if  such  a  law  were  generally 
enforced.  Many  would,  no  doubt; 
but  not  all,  and  not  necessarily  those 
who  make  the  most  noise  in  politics. 


When  Gandhi  was  asked  at  a 
meeting  at  Chatham  House  in  1931 
how  he  justified  his  claim  to  represent 
the  dumb  millions  of  the  Indian 
villages,  all  of  them,  without  any 
question  of  religious,  linguistic  or 
caste  divisions,  he  replied,  simply : 
“By  right  of  service.”  Anyone  who 
has  followed  the  itinerary  of  his 
endless  tours  through  the  villages 
of  every  part  of '  India,  and  the 
intimate  association  he  was  able  to 
establish  with  the  village  people 
and  their  problems,  will  understand 
what  he  meant. 

Service,  not  power,  was  central 
to  Gandhi’s  whole  political  thought 
and  life.  Let  those  who  cared  for 
power  seek  after  it.  For  him  it  was 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  needy. 
And  this  leads  us  straight  to  his 
passion  for  non-violence. 

The  fact  that  we  can  find  no  better 
expression  than  this  awkward  word, 
non-violence,  for  what  to  Gandhi 
and  other  Indians  of  this  generation 
is  basically  a  wholly  new  approach  to 
political  life  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  the  philosophy  that  inspires 
this  Gandhian  ideal  is  very  foreign  to 
all  our  traditional  ways  of  thinking. 
We  of  the  west  are  still,  I  suspect, 
far  more  completely  slaves  of  the 
old  Roman  tradition  in  politics  than 
we  readily  admit,  or,  indeed,  are 
at  all  aware  of. 

We  take  for  granted  as  exiomatic 
in  our  thought,  ideas  which  Indian 
tradition  is  inclined  to  question. 
Power,  we  assume,  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  all  political  life,  and 
ever  more  must  be  so.  Power,  we 
see,  can  be  more  or  less  civilized, 
but  it  remains  the  bedrock.  There¬ 
fore,  we  magnify  the  virtues  of 


obedience  to  authority,  of  discipline, 
of  loyalty.  Blessed,  we  say,  is  the 
nation  that  can  count  on  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  its  citizens  in  times  of  stress. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  there  are 
other  qualities  that  can  replace  these 
martial  qualities,  and  can  provide 
as  good  a  cement,  or  even  a  better 
one.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that,  in  family 
life,  the  father  could  and  should  lay 
down  the  law;  even  his  wife  was 
often  expected  to  obey  him.  And, 
as  to  the  children,  obedience  to 
parental  authority  was  to  be  un¬ 
questioned.  Today,  this  parental  au¬ 
thority  is  breaking  down,  sometimes 
to  make  way  for  sheer  anarchy,  but 
sometimes  also  in  favour  of  a  closely 
knit  family  tie  of  mutual  respect 
and  genuine  love,  a  much  stronger 
tie  than  the  old  one  could  ever 
be.  So,  even  in  the  west,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  the  family,  new  values 
are  coming  into  vogue.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  consider  where  they 
have  come  from. 

Anyone  who.  is  seriously  interested 
in  the  differences  of  cultural  pattern 
in  these  matters  may  learn  something 
from  the  recent  writings  of  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  Father  Bede  Gri¬ 
ffiths,  in  his  book  called  Christian 
Ashram.  Let  me  give  one  illustration, 

which  I  found  very  arresting  and 
suggestive.  Western  Christians,  or 
at  least  the  members  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Churches,  when  at  prayer,  go 
down  on  their  knees  in  obeisance; 
they  also  fold  their  hands  together 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  a 
feudal  serf  would  approach  his 
human  master,  in  lowly  supplication. 
God  demands  total  obedience. 

Hindus,  on  the  contrary,  and  many 


Indian  Christians  too,  stand  in  pra¬ 
yer,  with  face  lifted  to  the  sky,  and 
arms  extended  up  and  out,  thus 
opening  themselves  with  joy  and 
wonder  to  the  life-giving  forces  that 
will  stream  down  upon  them  from 
the  Creator  of  light  and  life.  No 
mighty  power  here,  demanding  obe¬ 
dience,  but  a  sense  of  light  and  hope 
and  healing.  Which  of  these  postures 
— humble  obeisance  before  the  over- 
lord  or  open  arms  to  the  source  of 
light — is  more  appropriate  to  those 
who  claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  I  will  not  argue. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  realities  of 
political  life?  Family  life,  religion — 
how  are  these  connected  with  poli¬ 
tics  ?  Sutely  the  harsh  reality  of 
politics  must  be  faced :  politics  is 
based  on  power,  military  and  econo¬ 
mic,  and  the  only  realism  consists 
in  a  full  recognition  of  this  fact. 

Yes,  politics  as  we  know  them 
today  certainly  are  power  politics. 
But  Gandhi  has  some  important 
things  to  say  at  this  point.  First, 
he  was  convinced  that  all  life  is  one  : 
that  you  cannot  order  one  part  of 
your  life  according  to  one  scale  of 
values,  and  another  section  according 
to  other  values.  So  long  as  all  life  was 
authoritarian,  family  life,  social  life, 
politics,  religion,  man  was  able  to 
live  at  peace  with  himself,  and  society 
could  be  reasonably  stable.  But  once 
you  decide  that  family  life  must  be 
ordered  by  values  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  between  man  and 
wife,  and  between  parents  and  child¬ 
ren,  you  will  find  that  sooner  or 
later — and  the  sooner  the  better — 
social  and  political  life  must  be 
affected  by  the  new  ideas  too. 


Gandhi  was  in  politics  all  his  life. 
You  may  say,  if  you  will,  that  he 
was  a  realist  in  politics;  but  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  no 
realist  at  all.  He  refused  to  recognize 
that  naked  power  was  the  final  arbiter 
in  political  life.  Albert  Einstein,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Gandhi,  once 
commented  that  Gandhi’s  great 
contribution  to  our  time  lay  in 
his  determination  to  moralize  poli¬ 
tics.  Gandhi  himself  constantly  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  same  moral  law  must 
be  applied  in  politics  as  in  private 
life  ;  and  throughout  his  own  political 
life  he  tried  to  do  just  this.  He  habi¬ 
tually  thought  the  best  of  his  political 
opponents,  and  treated  them  as  if 
their  motives  were  as  pure  as  his 
own.  His  generosity  towards  his 
political  opponents  frequently  exas¬ 
perated  his  colleagues,  who  thought 
such  behaviour  unrealistic.  Again  and 
again,  even  when  the  crowds  in 
India  were  shouting  “  Mahatma - 
Gandhi-ki-jai”  (Victory  to  Maha¬ 
tma  Gandhi)  he  found  himself  utter¬ 
ly  lonely  even  among  his  close  collea¬ 
gues.  Even  when  they  seemed  to 
be  using  the  same  language,  they 
meant  different  things. 

Thus,  whereas  his  colleagues  were 
men  of  peace,  in  the  same  sense  as 
a  great  many  other  statesmen  of  our 
age,  ready  to  disarm  as  soon  as  their 
dangerous  neighbours  would  also 
disarm,  ready  to  do  all  the  right 
things  as  soon  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  ready  to  be  moral, 
Gandhi’s  peace  principles  were  of 
a  different  order.  He  was  not  one 
who  was  prepared  to  wait  for  all 
the  world  to  disarm  together;  he 
believed  that  reliance  on  armament 
for  defence  was  evil,  whatever  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  say  or  do. 


He  was  for  immediate  disarmament 
by  India  as  soon  as  independence 
was  achieved,  whatever  the  menace 
from  Pakistan  or  from  China  or 
from  any  other  direction.  He  knew 
well  that  India  was  not  ready  for 
such  drastic  policies;  this  new  poli¬ 
tical  morality  was  no  more  wide¬ 
spread  among  politically  conscious 
Indians  than  it  was  among  other 
nations  and  peoples;  so  he  must 
remain  a  lone  voice,  perhaps  at  the 
best  a  voice  of  a  rather  uncomfor¬ 
table  conscience,  not  often  attended 
to. 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  take  Gandhi 
seriously,  this  is  just  the  place  where 
we  cannot  neglect  his  view  of  fife. 
Anyone  who  dares  to  face  the  truth 
about  the  political  life  of  the  world 
today  must  recognize  that  we  are 
in  mortal  danger  of  total  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  such  an  uncomfortable 
thought  that  most  of  us  spend  most 
of  our  time  pretending  that  it  is  not 
true,  or  turning  to  look  the  other 
way.  Yet  the  world  is  in  danger  of 
destruction  through  violence.  Very 
well,  says  Gandhi,  then  try  to  be 
non-violent.  It  sounds  like  a  simple 
and  logical  remedy;  too  logical  for 
most  people,  and  by  no  means  as 
simple  as  it  sounds.  For  we  are  to  be 
non-violent  in  thought,  word  and 
deed.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are 
to  be  so  full  of  courage  that  we 
refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  insolent 
might,  wherever  the  authority  may 
be  that  orders  us  to  do  what  we  see 
to  be  evil:  whether  it  comes  from 
our  own  chosen  leaders  or  from 
others. 

There  are  many  objections  tc 
this  way  of  non-violence.  To  those 
who  are  continuing  to  suffer  from 
the  oppression  of  the  indolent  rich 


in  South  America,  or  from  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  white  man  in  South 
Africa  or  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  be 
merely  a  comfortable  proposal  com¬ 
ing  from  middle-class  western  white 
men  who  are  themselves  living  in 
the  comfort  of  a  system  based  on 
violence,  and  who  do  not  want  their 
way  of  life  to  be  undermined  by 
violent  revolution. 

As  one  whose  support  of  non¬ 
violence  is  certainly  open  to  this 
rebuke,  I  can  only  say :  Don’t  listen 
to  me;  but  do  at  least  try  to  attend 
to  all  that  Gandhi  had  to  say  and  to 
the  message  of  his  life.  He  was  not 
a  middle-class  white  man,  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  results  of  centuries 
of  “capitalist  imperialism.”  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
people  of  dark  skin,  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  dominance  of  the  white 
man  In  South  Africa,  especially, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Indians  he  led 
in  their  prolonged  and  at  least  parti¬ 
ally  successful  battle  for  equal  treat¬ 
ment,  were  in  no  sense  upper-class 
or  bourgeois;  they  were  among  the 
humblest,  most  downtrodden  com¬ 
munities  in  the  world.  Yet  they 
learnt  the  discipline  necessary  for 
an  effective  and  prolonged  non¬ 
violent  fight; 

Non-violence  is  most  emphatically 
not  the  feeble  weapon  of  those  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  give  their 
fives  or  to  suffer  hardship.  Its  discip¬ 
line  is,  if  anything,  more  strict 
than  that  of  the  soldier.  It  is  surely 
harder  to  stand  up  to  beatings  unarm¬ 
ed  and  refusing  to  hit  back  than  to  go 
into  battle  with  guns  ready  to  kill 
the  enemy.  But  the  South  African 
Indians  did  it;  and  in  India,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  peasants,  rather 
than  the  educated  middle-class,  who 


were  Gandhi's  most  stalwart  follo¬ 
wers.  It  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  satyagraha  campaigns  in 
South  Africa  achieved  very  little. 
In  so  far  as  Gandhi’s  non-violent 
campaigns  in  India  were  effective 
in  bringing  self-government  and 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  British, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of 
Indians  was  so  overwhelming,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  the  British, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  mere  force  of 
numbers  was  bound  to  be  decisive. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  can  say 
that  violent  revolution  is  a  manifest 
success?  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  Ho  Chi  Mihn  and  his  colleagues, 
their  persistence  in  fighting  is  achiev¬ 
ing  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country 
and  inflicts  untold  misery  on  the 
civilian  population  of  all  Vietnam. 
Might  not  a  non-violent  opposition 
to  their  enemies  in  the  South  have 
been  more  effective  with  far  less 
misery?  So,  too,  if  we  look  at  the 
picture  of  Biafra  and  other  war- 
tom  lands.  Is  it  not  time  to  think 
again,  quite  fundamentally,  about 
the  relation  of  means  to  ends?  Does 
violent  revolution  really  lead  to  the 
well-being  of  the  masses?  Is  there 
not  a  better  way? 

Surely  at  the  very  least,  anyone 
who  cares  for  the  survival  of  man 
on  this  planet  should  give  serious 
and  prolonged  attention  to  Gandhi’s 
political  philosophy  and  to  his  life 
before  concluding  that  his  non-vio¬ 
lence  is  of  no  significance. 

If  we  conclude  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  Gandhi  seriously,  the 
first  place  where  his  principles  should 
be  brought  into  focus  is  in  education. 
Has  he  in  fact  anything  of  special 
significance  to  say  in  this  field  ? 
Gandhi  himself  gave  much  thought 


to  education,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
initiative,  a  committee  for  reforming 
the  school  system  of  India  was  estab¬ 
lished  long  before  Indian  Indepen¬ 
dence.  The  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  present  President  of 
of  India,  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  (since 
dead).  The  Hussain  report  has  led 
to  what  is  known  in  India’s  basic 
education.  Schools  that  adopt  basic 
education  use  craft-work  as  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  link  all  their  head-work 
closely  to  this.  Thus,  learning  by 
doing  and  learning  by  head-work 
develop  side  by  side.  Modern  India 
also  owes  much  to  the  educational 
initiative  of  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
who  encouraged  the  children  at  his 
school  to  follow  their  own  interests 
in  an  environment  of  natural  beauty, 
working  under  the  trees  rather  than 
in  cold  dark  buildings. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  basic  education  or  Tagore’s 
genius  in  education.  But  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  they  are  in  some 
sense  an  eastern  parallel  to  the  kind  of 
education  that  modem  western 
pioneers,  from  Rousseau  to  Montes- 
sori,  have  been  fostering  for  the  past 
two  centuries.  Reverence  for  the 
personality  of  the  child  is  at  the 
heart  of  all  such  efforts.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  the  earlier  tradition 
of  education  in  the  west  is  still 
widespread;  that  is,  the  system  of  the 
old  English  boarding  schools,  for 
instance,  where  the  word  of  the 
schoolmaster  was  absolute  law,  and 
the  duty  of  the  pupils  was  to  obey 
and  to  conform  to  a  strict  pattern 
of  behaviour,  stemming  from  feudal 
principles.  And  until  the  average 
size  of  classes  in  the  west  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  until  the  bogus  of 
competitive  examination  is  removed, 


it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  principles 
of  either  Montessori  or  Gandhi  can 
be  realized.  Probably  many  parents 
in  the  west  need  to  learn  from  India 


as  children  which  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Indian  children  rarely 
need  to  cry,  and  when  they  do  cry  it 
is  usually  because  of  pain  and  not  in 
response  to  parental  scolding. 

When  children  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  that  gives  them  every 
encouragement  in  self-expression, 
and  with  a  sense  of  full  security, 
then  perhaps  they  will  find  it  natural 
to  live  what  we  may  call  non-violent 
lives.  Aggression  will  decrease,  hosti¬ 
lity  will  disappear. 

The  recent  revolt  of  the  students 
in  many  western  lands  seems  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  a  revolt  against 
the  acquisitive  basis  of  society,  and 
against  the  violence  that  aggressive 
greed  inevitably  breeds.  In  this  sense, 
it  should  surely  be  welcomed  as  an 
effort  to  turn  away  from  the  evil 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  scale  of  values  which 
puts  compassion  above  self-asser¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  in  some  degree  this 
revolt  may  be  due  to  the  invisible 
but  pervasive  influence  of  the  life 
of  Gandhi. 

To  sum  up  :  Gandhi  calls  us  to 
a  review  of  the  values  that  have 
been  dominant  in  western  society, 
and  which  are  in  danger  of  destroying 
the  world.  These  values  are  still 
dominant  especially  in  economic  and 
political  life  and  this  western  pattern, 

quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Com- 

\ 

munist  world  as  of  the  democratic 
countries,  is  in  danger  of  spreading 
all  over  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  the  whole  world  that 
needs  to  stop  and  think  again,  attend- 


mg  to  the  prophetic  voice  of  Gandhi. 
Truth  and  non-violence,  the  two 
principles  by  wliich  Gandhi  lived, 
provide  something  much  more  than 
a  new  technique  for  politics;  they 
provide  a  new  foundation  for  the 
life  of  human  society.  We  must 
re-examine  our  basic  assumptions. 

Gandhi  was  one  of  the  friendliest 
of  men;  he  delighted  in  the  society 


of  all  those  who  came  to  see  him. 
Through  his  writings  we  may  still 
in  effect  sit  down  with  him,  and 
discuss  the  fundamental  ends  of 
life.  But  if  we  decide  to  take  him 
seriously  we  are  likely  to  find  him 
an  uncomfortable  companion.  He 
may  convict  us  of  being  thieves  and 
tyrants.  But,  even  if  his  diagnosis  of 
the  ills  that  afflict  our  world  is  severe. 


he  offers  us  a  magnificent  remedy. 
Our  job  now  is  to  translate  Truth  and 
N0Y1- violence  into  language  that 
means  something  real  to  the  people 
of  the  west,  and  then  make  it  our 
own  by  living  up  to  it. 

Text  of  talk  given  by  Horace  G. 
Alexander' at  a  Centenary  Commemo¬ 
ration  Meeting  in  London  in  March. 
The  author,  an  English  Quaker,  knew 
Gandhi  from  1928  and  there  was  a 
close  relationship  between  them  based 
upon  a  deep  mutual  understanding. 


Gandhi 

and 

his 

contemporaries 


S.  Radhakrishnan 

By  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises, 
by  fasts  and  prayers,  he  aimed  at  the 
production  of  a  new  type  of  human 
being, fearless,  greedless  and  hateless. 
Man  is  still  evolving. 

M.  C.  Chagla 

The  second  great  contribution  of 
Gandhiji  was  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  man  to 
Indian  society.  For  centuries  we  had 
treated  a  large  section  of  our  fellow 
citizens  as  sub-human  denying  them 
elementary  human  rights.  No  one  did 
more  than  Gandhiji  to  wipe  out  this 
blot  from  our  society.  If  our  Consti¬ 
tution  proudly  proclaims  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  untouchability  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  awakening  that  Gandhiji 
brought  about  in  the  minds  of  caste 
Hindus.  He  himself  performed  all 
kinds  of  labour  in  order  to  prove  that 
no  shame  attached  to  anv  kind  of 
work  however  menial. 

Margaret  Cole 

I  am  thinking  here  of  his  fundamental 
personal  philosophy — not  just  what 
is  commondly  called  asceticism,  but 
the  value  attached  to  personal  purity, 
in  thought  as  in  action;  witness  his 
extraordinary  (to  Europeans)  advice 
to  the  British  miners  locked  out  in 
1926  to  the  effect  that  “if  the  owners 
win,  it  will  be  because  the  miners 
have  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  restraint 
all  along  the  line”.  We  could  not  go 
along  with  that; 'and  we  do  not  feel 
we  know  quite  what  he  meant  by 
“the  beauty  of  voluntary  poverty” 
which  he  urged  upon  Congressmen, 
or  by  the  policy  of  khadi  itself.  That 
it  was  intended  to  bring  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  nearer,  to  the  pea¬ 
sant  masses — and  that  it  did  do  so — r 
is  of  course  obvious;  but  it  seems  to 
have  borne  a  deeper  meaning;  and 
we  do  not  know  quite  what  it  was. 

GANDHI 

DARShlAN 


Morarji  Desai 

Gandhiji  had  forged  the  instrument 
of  Non-cooperation  and  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience  in  South  Africa  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  nation  through  the 
Indian  National  Congress  as  the  new 
weapon  to  attain  swaraj. 

During  this  period  Gandhiji  rose 
to  the  noblest  moral  and  spiritual 
height  to  which  a  human  being  can 
hope  to  rise.  From  a  timid  mediocre 
child  he  became  the  greatest  man  of 
his  age.  His  devotion  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men  led  him  to  make  a 
few  discoveries.  The  first  was  satya 
or  T  ruth.  Sat  means  ‘being’,  satya 
means  ‘that  which  exists’.  Logically, 
therefore,  nothing  exists  except  satya. 
He  learnt  very  early  in  life,  first  from 
his  mother  and  then  after  deep  think¬ 
ing  as  a  young  seeker,  that  satya 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  activity. 

His  next  discovery  was  ahimsa  or 
love  for  all  living  things.  As  he  strove, 
Gandhiji  saw  that  ahimsa  was  the 
only  effective  mode  of  interaction 
between  human  beings  and  it  could 
provide  a  solution  for  almost  any 
problem  of  human  relationship. 
Ahimsa  is  a  positive  concept  and  as  a 
force  it  is  superior  to  the  force  of 
violence;  it  implies  love  and  respect 
for  all  living  creatures  and  gives  equal 
status  to  all.  Gandhiji  applied  the 
concept  of  truth  and  non-violence  to 
all  situations  and  sought  to  conquer 
hatred  and  suspicion  in  others.  His 
life  thus  became  a  profound  source  of 
inspiration  to  his  fellow-men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

U.  N.  Dhebar 

Having  reached  the  depth  of  Truth, 
he  found  that  mankind  was  but  one 
family  and  could  prosper  only  to  the 
extent  it  conformed  to  the  demands 
of  Truth.  He  was  concerned  with  its 
prosperity.  But  the  practical  idealist 
that  he  was,  he  realized  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  name  of  God  by  Truth  was 
not  enough.  He  knew  that  man  would 
quarrel  even  over  Truth  as  he  had 
been  quarrelling  about  God.  He 
therefore  prescribed  the  manner  and 
method  of  settling  those  quarrels.  If 
untruth  degenerated  into  evil,  he 
would  not  take  up  arms ;  but  he  would 
not  associate  with  evil  under  any 
circumstances;  he  would  non-co- 
operate.  If  there  was  any  effort  on  the 


part  of  the  other  to  force  that  evil  or 
untruth  upon  him,  he  would  resort  to 
passive  resistance.  If  the  former  were 
a  public  authority  he  would  offer 
civil  disobedience.  Failing  to  convert 
the  other  side  through  talks,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  negotiations,  he  would 
resort  to  satyagraha,  which  meant 
civil  and  dignified  resistance  accom¬ 
panied  by  self-suffering.  He  advocat¬ 
ed  revolutionary  changes  in  our  ways 
of  thinking,  in  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  man  and  man,  in  the  educational 
system,  the  social  set-up  and  the 
world  economy,  because  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  ungodly  and  untruthful  and 
therefore  unnatural  course  of  life 
human  society  had  adopted.  He 
wanted  to  provide  an  alternative 
mode  or  way  of  life  and  satyagraha 
was  the  chief  weapon  for  creating 
conditions  for  it.  He  wanted  to  gene¬ 
rate  an  environment  rooted  in  man’s 
essential  nature  as  a  human  being 
through  means  that  would  not  com¬ 
promise  ends  but  strengthen  them 
and  bring  them  nearer.  Satyagraha 
was  a  way  of  life  based  upon  the  only 
Truth,  the  sound  foundation  of  the 
essential  goodness  of  man.  Again  and 
again  he  came  to  the  root  of  his  faith. 
He  said  : 

Non-violence  is  the  law  of  our 
species  as  violence  is  the  law  of  the 
brute.  The  spirit  lies  dormant  in  the 
brute  and  he  knows  no  law  but  that  of 
physical  might.  The  dignity  of  man 
requires  obedience  to  a  higher  law — 
to  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

Louis  Fischer 

As  for  the  youth,  young  Indians  I 
have  encountered  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  earlier  in  India, 
know  far  less  than  they  should  about 
Gandhiji’s  life  and  work.  They  are 
aware  that  he  led  India  to  national 
independence.  But  Gandhiji  was  far 
more  than  the  father  of  his  country. 
His  was  a  philosophy  of  life  that  could 
regenerate  India  and  is  relevant  to 
all  humanity. 

Even  those  Indians  who  appreciate 
Gandhiji’s  services  to  the  cause  of 
India’s  national  freedom  and  under¬ 
stand  his  philosophy  delight  in  scoff¬ 
ing  at  his  economics.  No  one  can 
deny,  however,  that  he  knew  India. 
He  knew  it  with  his  eyes  and  ears,  he 
knew  it  with  his  feet  and  skin,  with  his 


heart  and  his  instincts.  India,  to  him 
was  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
villagers — 80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
population.  They  would  be,  he 
hoped,  the  primary  concern  of  a 
liberated  India. 

Indira  Gandhi 

The  Gandhians  would  have  us 
believe  that  Gandhiji  evolved  a  uni¬ 
versal  philosophy,  analysing  every¬ 
thing,  reconciling  everything  and 
prescribing  for  every  contingency. 
How  unfair  this  would  be  to  a  man 
who  never  assumed  omniscience  and 
never  stopped  his  experiments  with 
truth  and  understanding.  He  was 
an  integrated  being  but  he  did  not 
deal  in  “absolutes.  Few  men  were 
greater  idealists  than  he,  but  few 
more  practical.  He  propounded 
fundamental  truths,  but  in  every 
plan  of  action  that  he  drew  up,  he 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  ‘One 
step  enough  for  me’. 

V.  V.  Giri 

Never  in  the  history  of  civilized  man¬ 
kind  did  one  man  contribute  more  to 
the  guiding  and  moulding  of  the 
protected  struggle  of  a  multitudi¬ 
nous  people  weighed  down  by  so 
complex  a  legacy  from  the  past. 

If,  as  Max  Muller  once  said,  one 
finds  oneself  everywhere  in  India 
between  an  immense  past  and  an 
immense  future,  the  chasm  could  be 
bridged  in  our  age  by  none  other  than 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Gandhiji  was  a  statesman,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  a  social  reformer,  an  orator,  a 
writer,  a  teacher,  a  humanitarian,  a 
cosmopolitan  and  seeker  after  truth, 
a  sage,  a  saint,  and  a  prophet,  all 
rolled  into  one. 

Gandhiji  was  not  only  a  master  of 
political  action,  but  also  a  thinker  and 
observer  gifted  with  a  superb  capacity 
to  write  simply,  lucidly  and  meaning¬ 
fully.  Wielding  a  facile  pen,  Gandhiji 
has  left  behind  for  the  world  a  record 
of  his  thoughts,  activities  and  dreams 
embodied  in  his  voluminous  writings, 
letters  and  speeches. 

Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias 

In  a  world  of  violence  he  dared  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  non-violence; 
in  an  age  of  technology  and  mad, 
rush  after  material  success,  he  had.the 


courage  to  proclaim  by  his  example 
the  primacy  of  the  spiritual ;  in  circles 
of  political  intrigue  and  worldly 
astuteness,  this  frail  man  upheld 
fearlessly  the  values  of  simplicity  of 
life,  honesty  and  integrity  that  were 
proof  against  the  strongest  weapons 
of  the  cleverest  politicians. 

W.  Heisenberg 

Looking  back  to  the  great  work  of 
Gandhi  in  the  history  of  India,  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  or  to  what  extent  Gandhi’s 
political  ideas  will  contribute  to  the 
future  structure  of  our  world.  Such 
a  question  may  not  do  complete 
justice  to  Gandhi’s  enormous  effort 
for  the  independence  of  his  own 
country;  since,  in  the  future  world, 
independence  will  be  limited  and  will 
generally  be  replaced  by  some  kind  of 
inter-dependence  between  all  nations. 
But  the  answer  to  this  question  may 
give  a  measure  for  the  influence  of 
Indian  thought  and  Indian  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  general  way  of  thinking 
in  the  future  state  of  the  world.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Gandhi’s  most 
important  contribution  in  this  sense 
was  his  idea  of  non-violence. 

While  hitherto  political  disputes 
between  nations  have  most  frequently 
been  settled  by  force,  i.e.,  by  violence 
against  those  who  had  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  hindrance,  the  existence  of  the 
modern  technical  weapons  will  scar¬ 
cely  allow  a  continuation  of  this 
humiliating  state  of  affairs  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Therefore,  in  the  future 
world,  there  must  be  other  means  to 
pursue  the  interests  of  one  group 
against  those  of  another  group.  At 
this  point  the  idea  of  non-violence 
may  be  a  decisive  help  in  two  ways. 
First  it  turns  round  the  old  and 
frequently  disputed  slogan :  “The 
end  justifies  the  means.”  The  idea  of 
non-violence  states  that  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  means,  e.g.,  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  suffer  for  the  good  ends  but 
not  to  inflict  suffering  upon  others 
which  provides  the  justification  of  the 
ends.  And  thereby,  secondly,  it  states 
that  it  is  only  by  gaining  the  approval 
of  others,  of  the  majority  of  men,  that 
we  can  reasonably  pursue  our  own 
interests. 


Zakir  Husain 

Gandhiji’s  fasts,  for  instance,  were 
an  aspect  of  his  belief  that  purity  of 
aims  depended  on  the  purity  of  the 
heart,  and  that  if  he  failed  in  an 
important  objective,  it  was  because 
he  himself  was  not  pure  enough.  As 
a  method  he  would  recommend  it 
only  to  those  individuals  who  desired 
fuller  control  over  themselves ;  as  a 
means  for  the  attainment  of  ends  he 
reserved  it  for  himself,  because  of  the 
obvious  danger  of  its  misuse.  Today, 
those  who  wish  to  keep  Gandhiji’s 
memory  alive  need  to  remember  not 
so  much  the  occasions  or  the  reasons 
for  his  fasts,  but  the  plain  truth  that 
power  will  corrupt  those  who  are  not 
pure  enough  to  exercise  it  justly  and 
for  the  ends  for  which  it  should  be 
exercised.  Those  who  aspire  to  power 
must  strive  to  attain,  and  those  who 
bring  them  to  power  must  demand, 
that  purity  of  motive  of  which 
Gandhiji  set  such  an  exalted  example 

Homer  A.  Jack 

The  world  can  best  observe  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  by  promoting 
those  values  for  which  he  lived  and 
died.  The  chief  legacy  of  Gandhi  is 
satyagraha,  through  which  he  led  the 
successful  campaign  for  the  political 
freedom  of  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Satyagraha  (or  soul-force  or  non¬ 
violent  direct  action)  is  a  continuing 
legacy  being  used  and  developed 
around  the  world  in  the  post-Gandh 
ianera.  One  of  the  most  spectacular 
embodiments  of  this  legacy  has  been 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Both  were  coloured  men.  Both 
came  out  of  the  middle  class  of  their 
people.  Both  were  well  educated. 
Both  married  and  had  four  children 
(all  sons  for  Gandhi,  two  for  King). 
Both  led  large  political  movements, 
using  the  method  of  satyagraha.  Both 
held  no  public  office,  yet  both  exerted 
more  power  and  gained  more  adula¬ 
tion  than  most  elected  statesmen  of 
their  time.  Both  were  charismatic. 
Votaries  of  non-violence,  both  ironi¬ 
cally  died  by  the  bullet.  Both  were 
acknowledged  in  death,  and  even  in 
life,  as  the  greatest  humanitarians  of 
their  time.  The  world  truly  grieved 
at  the  passing  of  both.  Both  died  in 


the  very  midst  of  battle,  ooth  feeling 
a  sense  of  disappointment  and  not 
of  victory. 

Barbara  Ward  Jackson 

He  loved  the  poor  without  hating  the 
rich.  He  loved  the  great  traditions  of 
Hindu  culture  without  hating  the 
Muslims.  He  loved  his  country’s 
liberty  without  hating  the  British.  He 
saw  evil,  misery  and  injustice  as  doing 
even  greater  harm  to  the  oppressors 
than  to  the  oppressed.  So  he  loved  his 
“enemies”  with  compassion  and 
sought  radical  change  by  non-violent 
means  since  violence  harms  the  man 
who  uses  it  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the.  one  who  suffers  it. 

Jagjivan  Ram 

He  never  bothered  about  develop¬ 
ing  a  well-coordinated,  internally 
consistent  system  of  thought.  He 
went  through  a  continuous  process  of 
evolution,  correcting,  modifying  or 
enlarging  his  ideas  in  the  light  of  fresh 
experience.  But  he  was  bound  more 
by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  by  love 
of  men,  than  deterred  by  fear  of 
inconsistency.  When  he  said  that 
swaraj  could  not  be  granted  “even  by 
God  but  had  to  be  earned”,  he 
appeared  to  reject  the  teleological 
view,  but  when  he  affirmed,  in  the 
context  of  political  decisions,  that  he 
was  in  the  hand  of  God  he  appeared 
to  confirm  it.  When  he  said  that  the 
Bihar  earthquake  was  a  retribution 
for  the  sins  of  untouchability,  Tagore 
remonstrated  that  unscientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  physical  phenomena 
would  deepen  the  element  of  un¬ 
reason.  He  was  unrepentant  and 
replied  that  man  did  not  understand 
the  ways  of  God.  He  shuddered  when 
people  touched  his  feet  and  once  said 
that  the  cry  “Mahatma-Gandhi-ki- 
jai”  pierced  his  heart  like  an  arrow 
But  when  he  decided  to  embark  on  a 
twenty-one  day  fast  from  May  8, 
1933,  his  second  for  the  sake  of  the 
depressed  classes,  he  said  that  he  did 
so  on  a  call  from  within. 

Karl  Jaspers 

Gandhi  shunned  physical  violence. 
He  suffered  this  violence  through  the 
innumerable  imprisonments,  threats 
to  life  and  his  final  assassination.  Did 
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he  want  absolutely  no  violence  at  all  ? 
There  lies  the  crux  of  the  matter.  He 
may  say  very  clearly  and  honestly  that 
he  wants  to  convince.  That  he  wants 
to  convert.  And  that  he  wants  to  be 
in  agreement  with  his  opponent.  But 
actually  he  practised  and  wanted  a 
moral  compulsion.  His  personal  capa¬ 
city  for  suffering,  whose  effectiveness 
was  enormously  enhanced  by  its 
reflection  in  the  endurance  of  the 
Indian  people,  became  a  ‘violence’ 
which  ultimately  drove  the  English 
out  of  India. 

One  could  recall  the  old  Indian 
theory  of  the  power  of  the  ascetics. 
By  means  of  their  unprecedented 
self-torture,  they  accumulated  a 
magical  power  which  led  to  the 
mastery  of  all  things.  Even  the  gods 
are  frightened  of  the  power  of  such 
ascetics.  Gandhi’s  self-discipline  is 
not  without  inner  violence.  But  this 
violence  against  one’s  own  self  is  not 
a  free  coming-to-oneself.  Therefore, 
it  is  that  whoever  inflicts  violence  on 
oneself  only  causes  subjugation  of 
others.  Subjugating  others  by  means 
of  moral  pressure  is  an  element  of 
Gandhi’s  effectiveness. 

If  Gandhi’s  method  of  non¬ 
violence  could  not  actually  exclude 
violence  but  only  shift  it,  he  has  yet 
achieved  his  political  success  without 
any  physical  violence,  even  though 
accompanied  by  a  minimum  physical 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
Indian.  Has  he  not  then  found  a 
political  method  in  which  right  gets 
the  better  of  power?  Herein  lies  the 
second  critical  point.  To  comprehend 
his  achievements  fully,  it  is  essential 
to  find  out  in  what  sense  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  unique  and  highly  remarkable 
event.  History  teaches  that  one  learns 
obedience  by  putting  up  with  the 
extermination  of  man  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  devastation.  Example  of  this 
are  the  Athenians  in  Samos,  the 
Romans  in  Palestine,  the  Medieval 
Church  in  Provence,  and  Cromwell 
in  Ireland.  Power  can  be  absolute 
whenever  it  becomes  unrestricted 
and  unscrupulous,  be  it  out  of  an 
impartial  policy  towards  oneself  or 
be  it  with  reference  to  a  manifest  God. 
This  terror  creates  submission  in  the 
proud;  people  who  swear  by  thei 
own  freedom  perish. 


E.  Stanley  Jones 

My  son-in-law,  Bishop  J.  K. 
Mathews,  who  got  his  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia  University  with  his  disser¬ 
tation  on  Mahatma  Gandhi,  passed 
on  to  me  what  he  had  found  in  his 
tesearch  into  the  roots  of  the  non-co- 
operation  movement : 

Mr.  Gandhi,  while  a  lawyer  in 
South  Africa,  was  in  a  first-class 
compartment  with  a  first-class  ticket 
in  a  train  in  South  Africa.  A  white 
man  got  into  the  compartment  and 
objected  to  riding  with  a  man  of 
colour.  The  guard  was  called  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  was  ejected.  He  walked 
the  station  platform  at  midnight 
waiting  for  another  train.  As  he 
paced  up  and  down  he  conceived  of 
the  idea  and  method  of  non-violent 
non-cooperation.  Reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  it  is  this  :  “7  won’t 
hate  you,  but  I  won’t  obey  you  when 
you  are  wrong.  Do  what  you  like.  I 
will  match  my  capacity  to  suffer 
against  your  capacity  to  inflict  the 
suffering — my  soul-force  against 
your  physical  force.  I  will  wear  you 
down  by  goodwill.” 

Two  things  happened  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi  paced  that  platform  :  First, 
the  most  expensive  expulsion  in 
human  history.  The  expulsion  of 
Gandhi  from  that  compartment 
meant  the  expulsion  of  the  white  man 
from  an  overlordship  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  For  it  meant  the  birth  of  the 
modern  uprising  of  the  subject 
peoples  of  the  world — India  got  her 
freedom,  then  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Indo-China  and  then  it  leaped 
over  to  Africa  where  36  nations  have 
found  their  freedom  from  outside 
domination.  The  overlords  reaped 
what  they  sowed.  They  sowed  ex¬ 
pulsion  and  they  reaped  their  own 
expulsion. 

But  something  more  important 
happened — the  birth  of  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  Nations  in  East 
and  West  had  been  accustomed  to 
settling  their  differences  by  war.  It 
was  felt  that  war  was  an  ingrained 
necessity — there  was  no  alternative. 
It  was  fight,  or  flee,  or  be  subservient. 
Then  Gandhi  told  India  and  the 
world  that  you  need  not  adopt  any 
one  of  these  three — you  could  match 
your  soul-force  against  physical  force 
and  wear  the  other  down  with  good- 


will.  It  seemed  to  be  so  simple  that 
it  was  absurd.  But  all  great  discoveries 
are  a  reduction  from  complexity  to 
simplicity.  The  false  hypothesis  is 
always  complex,  for  you  have  to  use 
many  words  to  cover  the  falsity.  The 
truth  is  always  simple.  Of  all  the 
reductions  from  complexity  to  sim¬ 
plicity  this  reduction  to  the  simplicity 
of  non-violent  non-cooperation  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  profound. 

Humayun  Kabir 

The  abuse  of  the  machine  had  led  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  the 
growth  of  a  soulless  industrial  civi¬ 
lization.  Gandhi  sought  an  escape 
from  both  these  evils  by  his  emphasis 
on  the  autonomous  and  self-contain¬ 
ed  village  as  the  unit  of  society.  In 
such  small  units,  the  human  relation¬ 
ship  between  individuals  cannot  be 
ignored.  Impersonal  relationships  re¬ 
place  human  contacts  when  the  social 
unit  grows  so  large  that  individuals 
can  no  longer  know  each  other  as 
persons.  The  stress  on  human  rela¬ 
tionship  would  on  the  one  hand 
ensure  against  the  danger  of  licence 
or  anarchy  and  on  the  other  provide 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  indivi¬ 
dual  freedom.  The  small  village 
community  would  thus  avoid  the  risk 
of  dictatorship  of  the  State  and 
anarchy  of  Statelessness. 

Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan 

What  was  Gandhiji’s  greatest  contri¬ 
bution?  It  is  not  easy  to  single  out 
any;  there  are  so  many.  First  of  all, 
he  inculcated  in  Indians  courage  in 
place  of  cowardice,  the  courage  to 
demand  freedom.  The  biggest  thing 
he  did,  however,  not  only  for  India, 
but  for  the  whole  world,  was  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  non-violence.  It  was 
through  him  that  freedom  came. 
Gandhiji’s  non-violence  was  not  of 
the  weak  but  of  the  brave.  Whatever 
evil  happened  was  not  because  of 
non-violence,  but  because  the  people 
had  not  fully  imbibed  or  assimilated 
it.  I  can  only  say  that  India’s  freedom 
came  through,  because  of,  Gandhiji’s 
method.  No  doubt  a  favourable  cli¬ 
mate  for  transfer  of  power  developed, 
but  without  Gandhiji  who  could  have 
been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  that 
change  of  climate? 


J.  B.  Kripalani 

Gandhiji  was  brought  up  in  a 
religious  atmosphere.  He  belonged  to 
a  Hindu  Vaishnava  family,  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  Jainism.  His 
mother  was  a  devout  lady.  His  father 
often  invited  the  learned  of  different 
faiths  to  discuss  religious  problems. 
In  England  his  insistence  on  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  brought  him  into  contact 
with  idealist  Englishmen  who  had 
given  up  meat  and  become  vege¬ 
tarians.  He  also  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  liberal  thought  in 
England  of  the  19th  century.  He  had 
made  a  study  of  the  Bible,  specially 
the  New  Testament.  He  had  also 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Tolstoy,  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  In  South  Africa  he  had  to 
work  among  people  of  many  nations, 
races  and  colours.  He  came  in  contact 
there  with  Christian  missionaries. 
Some  of  them  were  anxious  to  save 
his  soul  by  converting  him  to  the 
‘True  Faith’,  Christianity.  Others 
were  concerned  not  so  much  with  his 
soul  as  with  the  work  that  he  was 
carrying  on  there  for  the  uplift  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  South  Africa.  All  these  con¬ 
tacts  confirmed  him  in  his  own  faith, 
Hinduism.  But  his  Hinduism  had 
little  to  do  with  the  forms,  cere¬ 
monials  and  institutions  that  it  had 
created  within  itself.  He  rejected 
everything  that  was  against  reason 
and  against  humanity.  Though  he 
called  himself  an  orthodox  Hindu, 
he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  pernicious 
and  cruel  system  of  untouchability. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  caste  system 
as  it  prevails  in  India.  About  this  he 
says  . 

God  did  not  create  men  with  the 
badge  of  superiority  or  inferiority ; 
no  scripture  which  labels  a  human 
being  as  inferior  or  untouchable 
because  of  his  or  her  birth  can  com¬ 
mand  our  allegiance;  it  is  denial  of 
God  and  Truth  which  is  God. 

He  did  not  observe  Hindu  cere¬ 
monials  or  holidays.  He  rarely  visited 
temples  except  sometimes  through 
courtesy.  Even  then  he  would  not 
enter  a  temple  which  was  not  open  to 
Harijans,  as  he  called  the  so-called 
untouchables.  He  thought  image 
worship  and  going  to  the  temples 
were  good  for  those  who  needed  such 


props  to  their  faith.  His  Hinduism 
was  based  on  the  teachings  of  the 
Upanishads  and  the  Gita.  Like  other 
great  reformers  in  Hinduism  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gita.  He 
moulded  his  life  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  teachings  of  this  scripture. 
He  was  a  karmayogi,  as  described  in 
the  Gita.  In  accordance  with  its 
teachings  he  held  that  good  works 
must  be  performed  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Humanity, 
specially  in  serving  Daridranarayana, 
God  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden. 

H.  N.  Kunzru 

Truth  was  dear  to  him  above  all 
things.  My  country  right  or  wrong, 
could  never  be  his  motto.  The  pres¬ 
sure  put  by  him  on  the  Government 
of  India  in  1948,  to  transfer  50 
crores  of  rupees  to  Pakistan,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  arriv¬ 
ed  at  earlier  between  the  two  count¬ 
ries,  even  while  the  Indo-Pakistan 
conflict  was  going  on,  is  a  shining 
example  of  his  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Without  holding  that  his  view  was 
sound,  one  may  admire  his  unflinch¬ 
ing  adherence  to  truth  as  he  saw  it, 
even  when  it  adversely  affected  the 
interests  of  his  own  country. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  said  repeatedly 
that  he  believed  profoundly  in 
Hinduisnt.  He  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  but  he  believed  that  the 
same  fundamental  truths  were  to  be 
found  in  all  religions.  He  was  greatly 
attracted  by  the  ‘Sermon  on  the 
Mount’  and  the  personality  of  Christ. 
He  also  had  a  high  opinion  of  Islam 
and  its  Prophet.  It  mattered  little  to 
him  to  which  religion  a  man  belong¬ 
ed.  All  men  were  entitled  to  the  same 
rights.  Intolerance  was,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  a  kind  of  violence.  It  was  the 
opposite  of  ahimsa  and  love  through 
which  alone  can  reconciliation  bet¬ 
ween  people  having  conflicting  inte¬ 
rests  or  belonging  to  different  faiths 
be  brought  about. 

Gandhiji’s  doctrine  of  satyagraha 
was  first  tested,  in  India,  in  the 
Champaran  district  of  Bihar,  where 
he  was  invited  by  some  agriculturists 
to  enquire  into  the  system  of  compul¬ 
sory  cultivation  of  indigo.  Soon  after 
reaching  Muzaffarpur,  he  saw  the 


Commissioner  of  the  Tirhut  Division 
and  got  into  touch  with  the  Planters’ 
Association  to  inform  them  of  the 
purpose  of  the  enquiry  which  he 
intended  to  make  and  to  assure  them 
that,  far  from  wanting  to  start  an 
agitation  against  the  planters,  he 
wanted  to  improve  the  relations 
between  them  and  the  agriculturists. 
He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in 
removing  their  suspicions  and  a 
notice  was  served  on  him  at  the 
.instance  of  the  Commissioner  asking 
him  to  leave  the  Champaran  district. 
On  his  refusal  to  do  so,  a  case  was 
instituted  against  him.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and  read  out  a  statement  in  the 
Magistrate’s  court  explaining  the 
reasons  for  his  inability  to  comply 
with  the  notice.  He  demanded  that 
he  should  be  punished  according  to 
the  law,  but  the  case  was  postponed 
to  the  following  day.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  was  informed  by  the 
Collector  the  next  day  that  the  case 
against  him  had  been  withdrawn 
(under  instructions  from  the  Lieut. 
Governor)  and  that  he  was  free  to 
conduct  his  enquiry  and  could  count 
on  the  help  of  the  officials  whenever 
he  needed  it.  ‘The  country  thus  had 
the  first  direct  object  lesson  in  civil 
disobedience.’ 

The  Champaran  enquiry  was  a 
bold  experiment  with  truth  and 
ahirnsa.  The  Lieut. -Governor  invited 
Mahatma  Gandhi  to  see  him  at 
Ranchi  and  after  their  talks  appointed 
a  committee  with  Gandhi ji  as  one  of 
its  members  to  enquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  agriculturists  in 
Champaran.  The  planters  who  were 
at  first  hostile  to  Mahatma  Gandhi 
soon  changed  their  attitude.  Apart 
from  the  magic  of  his  personal  contact 
what  impressed  them  most  was  his 
conduct  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  There  was  a  large  volume  of 
evidence .  .  .  supporting  and  confirm¬ 
ing  almost  every  allegation  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  corrupt  practices  and  recalci¬ 
trance  against  the  planters  and  their 
agents .  .  .  But  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
discussion  after  the  evidence  had 
been  recorded,  Gandhiji  set  the  fear 
of  the  planters’  representative  at  rest 
and  completely  won  his  confidence 
by  declaring  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  past  so  much  as  with 
the  present  and  the  future  and  would 


not  insist  on  a  finding  on  the  com¬ 
plaints  being  recorded;  he  would  be 
content  if  the  oppressive  system  of 
indigo  plantation  was  abolished  and 
the  planters’  tyranny  ceased.  He  did 
not  insist  on  full  reparation  either  for 
the  exactions  made  in  the  past  but 
said  he  would  be  content  with  refund 
only  of  part,  say  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  exacted — as  a  guarantee  that 
no  more  exactions  would  be  made. 

Kathleen  Lonsdale 

Gandhi  was  a  lawyer,  a  politician, 
a  prophet  and  a  leader  of  men.  But 
he  was  more  than  all  these.  To  many 
he  was  a  symbol  of  truth.  Science,  as 
we  scientists  understand  it  today,  is 
knowledge  of  a  particular  kind,  truth 
of  a  particular  kind,  gained  in  a 
particular  way.  Gandhi  discovered 
truth  which  although  not  new  (truth 
can  never  be  new)  was  new  to  the 
world  of  his  day.  He  not  only  dis¬ 
covered  it,  he  practised  it;  he  not 
only  practised  it,  he  published  it. 
When  he  found  himself  in  error  in 
even  the  smallest  detail,  he  took 
every  possible  care  to  correct  that 
error  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  doing  so. 

Truth  and  non-violence  are  as  old  as 
the  hills.  All  I  have  done  is  to  try 
experiments  in  both  on  as  vast  a 
scale  as  1  could  do.  In  doing  so  I  have 
sometimes  erred  and  learnt  by  my 
errors.  Life  and  its  problems  have 
thus  become  to  me  so  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  practice  of  truth  and 
non-violence. 

This  is  the  scientific  method :  to 
seek  the  truth ;  to  find  out  (within  the 
limited  field  of  the  understanding  and 
control  of  natural  phenomena)  by 
thought  and  sometimes  by  inspi¬ 
ration;  but  always  to  test,  first  on  a 
small  scale  and  then  on  a  larger,  and 
to  reject  what  is  in  error.  To  the 
genuine  man  of  science,  truth  is  all- 
important.  There  must  be  no  self- 
deception,  no  concealment  of  facts, 
no  twisting  of  evidence.  Most  men 
would  like  to  have  truth  on  their  side, 
but  the  real  scientist  (like  the  really 
religious  man)  wants  to  be  on  the 
side  of  T ruth .  And  when  he  has  found 
the  truth,  even  in  a  very  narrow  and 
specialized  field,  the  man  of  science 
must  not  hug  it  to  himself,  he  pub¬ 
lishes  it  so  that  others  may  judge  his 


scientific  integrity,  test  his  facts  and 
methods  and  go  on  from  where  he 
leaves  off.  That  is  what  Gandhi 
would  want  his  followers  to  do.  Not 
to  sit  back  and  admire  him;  not  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  mourn  him,  but  to  go  on  from 
where  he  left  off,  with  similar  experi¬ 
ments  and  with  a  similar  readiness  to 
learn  by  their  mistakes. 

Ethel  Mannin 

Yet,  paradoxically,  although  the 
world  in  practice  rejects  the  teachings 
of  its  great  spiritual  leaders,  it  does 
not  dispute  the  validity  of  those 
teachings.  More  people  than  not,  of 
all  races  and  nationalities,  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  war  is  a  very  great  evil, 
yet  when  one  breaks  out  which  they 
believe  to  be  just  they  will  support  it, 
especially  if  it  concerns  their  own 
country.  They  see  no  alternative  but 
to  meet  violence  with  violence,  and 
where  it  seems  expedient  to  do  so 
they  will  even  initiate  violence. 
Gandhi  did  indicate  an  alternative; 
he  even,  through  civil  disobedience 
campaigns  on  a  vast  nation-wide 
scale,  and  by  his  own  fastings-unto- 
death,  demonstrated  it;  and  the 
world  was  aware  of  it  and  impressed 
by  it;  an  impact  was  made — so 
tremendous  that  when  Gandhi  died 
millions  who  had  never  met  him 
sincerely  mourned  him,  sustaining  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  feeling 
that  a  great  power  for  good  had  gone 
from  our  midst,  and  that  somehow 
life  would  be  less  safe,  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  violence.- 

It  is  true  that  at  the  last  Gandhi 
was  defeated;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  principles  of  love  and  non¬ 
violence  are  still  valid. 

Gandhi  was  not  a  saint,  and  those 
who  eulogize  him  almost  to  the  point 
of  canonization,  do  a  disservice  to  his 
memory,  and  to  the  millions  for 
whom  he  was  a  guiding  light,  a  power 
and  a  strength,  simply  because  he  was 
a  good  man,  open  to  criticism  like 
anyone  else — disappointingly  incon¬ 
sistent  at  times,  even  a  little  tiresome, 
perhaps,  but  a  man  of  immense  moral 
courage,  and  therefore  of  immense 
moral  power — a  man  great  enough 
innerly  to  survive  ridicule  and  mis¬ 
representation  and  even,  as  Reginald 
Reynolds  says,  “plain,  downright 
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lying”.  In  his  autobiography  Gandhi 
does  not  spare  himself,  but  on  the 
contrary,  reveals  himself  with  an 
unflinching,  Rousseau-like  candour. 
And  that  is  precisely  his  value  for  us 
in  the  West,  in  our  pampered,  self- 
indulgent  and  materialistic  world — 
that  he  was  no  superman,  but  of  the 
same  clay  as  ourselves ;  it  is  only  that 
he  managed  to  do  rather  better  with 
it,  by  renouncing  possessions  and 
contriving  to  love  his  fellowman.  For 
the  under-privileged  and  under¬ 
nourished  two-thirds  of  the  world  his 
value  is  that  he  identified  himself 
with  the  under-privileged,  the  des¬ 
pised  and  rejected — the  untouch¬ 
ables.  He  was  more  than  a  ‘man  for 
all  seasons’,  he  was  a  man  for  all 
peoples,  of  all  races,  and  all  social 
conditions. 

Lord  Mountbatten 

Essentially  it  involved  his  exerting 
his  overwhelming  influence  upon  the 
people  themselves  when  the  commu¬ 
nal  frenzy  threatened  to  engulf  the 
whole  social  order.  I  do  not  exagge¬ 
rate  when  I  say  that  Gandhi  on  the 
Maidan  in  Calcutta  in  August  1947 
was  one  of  the  great  incidents  of  the 
century,,  a  personal  tour  de  force 
bordering  on  a  miracle. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  study  of 
mass  psychology  here  is  a  supreme 
case  history.  With  their  passions 
roused  and  knives  poised,  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  diverted  from 
seeking  release  through  blood  and 
revenge  and  were  brought  to  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  brotherhood  through  the 
love  Gandhi,  their  physical  captive, 
was  able  to  instil  in  them. 

Such  an  example  was  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  power  as  a  Mahatma 
and  far  transcended  mere  political 
authority.  It  involved  the  assumption 
of  personal  responsibility  which  turn¬ 
ed  the  final  sacrifice  of  his  life  by 
assassination  into  a  martyrdom  that 
helped  to  heal  the  wounds  of  others. 

In  his  death  the  meaning  of  his  life 
was  finally  justified  for  all  to  see.  As 
they  came  in  their  thousands  to  pay 
their  last  respects  by  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  witnessed  his  frail  body 
being  consumed  in  the  flames,  the 
cry  of  ‘Gandhi  is  immortal’  was  a 
shout  of  triumph.  I  shall  never  forge,t 
that  scene,  and  have  often  reflected 


subsequently  on  just  how  it  was  that 
Gandhi  impinged  so  deeply  on  our 
era.  The  shock  waves  of  his  death 
reached  out  across  the  world. 

Hiren  Mukerjee 

‘  I  observed  on  the  very  first  day  that 
the  Europeans  meted  out  most  in¬ 
sulting  treatment  to  the  Indians .  .  . 

I  was  pushed  out  of  the  train  by  a 
police  constable  at  Maritzburg,  and 
the  train  having  left,  was  sitting  in 
the  waiting-room,  shivering  in  the 
bitter  cold.  I  did  not  know  where  my 
luggage  was  nor  did  I  dare  to  inquire 
of  anybody,  lest  I  might  be  insulted 
and  assaulted  once  again.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  Doubt  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  Late  at  night, 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  run 
back  to  India  would  be  cowardly.  I 
must  accomplish  what  I  had  under¬ 
taken’. 

These  are  Gandhi’s  own  words, 
quietly  spoken  but  with  a  storm  of 
meaning  in  them.  That  episode  in  the 
railway  train  at  Maritzburg  perhaps 
bears  comparison  with  the  “illumi¬ 
nation”  that  came  to  Rousseau  on  the 
road  to  Valenciennes.  Ejection  from 
the  train  and  assault  by  the  coach- 
driver  may  seem  trivial  incidents,  for 
such  indignity  and  pain  was  being 
inflicted  on  many  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  a  shrinking  and  sensitive 
young  man  endured  it  with  a  fortitude 
that  came  to  him  as  he  realized  he 
must  do  it  for  the  sake  not  only  of 
himself  but  of  other  people.  It  was 
the  dawn  in  his  mind  of  the  convic¬ 
tion,  which  grew  as  he  toiled  on  in 
South  Africa,  that  suffering  can  be 
used  creatively  for  the  emancipation 
of  people  other  than  oneself.  Years 
later,  Gandhi  would  say :  ‘I  must 
involve  in  my  experiment  the  whole 
of  mankind.’  At  Maritzburg,  of 
course,  his  discovery  was  not  com¬ 
plete,  but  it  was  there  that  he  was 
horn  again,  as  it  were,  into  a  life  that 
was  to  be  lived  on  a  different  plane. 

It  was  altogether  a  brave  new  voice 
In  India’s  public  life,  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  had  risen,  as  it  were,  out  of 
India’s  very  earth,  a  man  who  said 
queer,  contradictory,  impossible 
things  and  yet  with  courage,  with 
urgency  and  a  compulsion  of  con¬ 
viction  never  encountered  before. 


Gunnar  Myrdal 

In  practically  all  fields  Gandhi  was 
thus  an  enlightened  radical  liberal. 
He  demanded  also  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  direction  of  education 
and  not  simply  the  sluicing  of  more 
children  and  youths  through  an 
unreformed  school  system  inherited 
from  colonial  times  and  serving  the 
interests  of  the  metropolitan  power 
and  that  Indian  upper  class  which 
had  flourished  under  its  protection. 
There,  he  was  in  line  with  the  most 
modern  contemporary  philosophers 
of  education,  particularly  prominent 
in  the  two  countries  which  were 
already  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
viz.,  the  United  States  and  later  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  stood  up  by  word 
and  personal  example  against  that 
serious  obstacle  to  development 
which  persists  in  the  contempt  for 
manual  work.  Much  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  he  propagated  had  the 
major  aim  of  elevating  to  its  proper 
level  the  dignity  of  labour,  all  labour. 
He  saw  clearly  its  relation  to  the  issue 
of  social  equality,  and  he  never  tired 
of  stressing  this  fact-  As  Gandhiji 
stood  so  undeniably  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  and  down-trodden,  he  dared 
also  to  be  more  outspoken  than  any 
other  Indian  leader  after  him — with 
the  exception  occasionally  of  Nehru 
— in  upbraiding  his  people  for  lazi¬ 
ness  and  for  not  keeping  themselves 
and  their  surroundings  clean. 

His  hostility  to  modern  industrial 
technology  and  to  machines  and, 
more  generally,  his  pro-rural  and 
anti-city  bias  were  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
compatible  with  enlightened  libera¬ 
lism.  But  the  recognition  in  recent 
years  of  the  very  predominant  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture  in  economic 
development  and  also  of  the  under¬ 
utilized  labour  resources  have,  to  an 
extent,  proved  these  ideas  of  his  to  be 
less  irrational  than  they  seemed  to  be 
at  a  time  when  development  was 
narrowly  defined  as  industrialization 
and  when  it  was  believed  that  indus¬ 
trialization  would  rapidly  create  new 
employment  that  would  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  “skimming  off”  of  the  “labour 
surplus”  in  agriculture.  Even  at  the 
culmination  of  that  era — approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  years  when  the  Second 
Five  Year  Plan  was  prepared — the 


planners  found  a  compromise  with 
Gandhian  ideas,  viz.,  to  reserve  _g 
large  area  of  production  of  consump¬ 
tion  goods  for  traditional  labour- 
intensive  technology.  In  regard  to 
central  State  planning  generally, 
where  Indian  policy  has  seemed  to 
deviate  most  conspicuously  from 
Gandhi’s  teaching,  there  may  now 
be  forebodings  of  an  evolution  of 
thinking  that  comes  closer  to 
Gandhi’s  own.  The  plans  produced 
in  predominantly  financial  terms  have 
turned  out  to  be  fictitious  and  mis¬ 
leading.  Consequently  India  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  the  necessity  to 
perceive  development  as  a  process 
encompassing  the  entire  social 
system.  This  was  Gandhi’s  view, 
though  he  never  elaborated  it. 

L.  B.  Pearson 

There  is  a  small  company  of  men 
who,  from  ancient  days,  have  shown 
the  way  to  move  nations  and  mankind 
by  their  very  being  and  by  the  right¬ 
ness  of  their  actions.  Lincoln,  like 
Gandhi,  transformed  a  nation  and 
remains  a  lasting  spirit  to  shame  those 
who  would  ignore  his  ideals.  Lincoln, 
like  Gandhi,  moved  a  world,  and  the 
world  remains  illuminated  by  his 
thoughts  and  his  being.  We  speak  of 
the  Gandhian  ideal  as  one  might 
speak  of  Periclean  Athens — the  man’s 
name  illumines  the  idea  or  the  era. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Gandhi  con¬ 
ceived  of  their  people  as  of  the  city 
upon  a  hill,  towards  which  eyes  could 
turn  and  wherein  could  reside  a 
repository  of  conscience  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  people,  in  turn,  conceived 
of  them  as  the  living  symbols  of  the 
possible.  Einstein  said  of  Gandhi 
when  he  died  : 

In  our  time.  .  .he  was  the  only 
statesman  to  stand  for  a  higher 
human  relationship  in  the  political 
sphere. 

Father  Dominique  Pire 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  easy  for 
me  to  write  what  I  have  just  written. 
But  suddenly  I  feel  incapable  and 
worried.  What  value  will  non-vio¬ 
lence,  and  Gandhi’s  success  in  deco¬ 
lonizing  his  country  and  turning  out 
the  English  colonialist,  have  in  the 
year  2000,  what  is  it  worth  in 
Vietnam,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  fact 


of  racial  segregation  in  the  United 
States  and  even  in  Kenya?  I  have  no 
reply  to  this.  Certain  friends  who  are 
set  on  non-violence  reproach  me, 
saying  I  do  not  know  non-violence 
well  enough,  and  assure  me  that  non¬ 
violence  will  disarm  violence.  Perso¬ 
nally,  I  am  not  sure  of  this  for  all 
cases.  And  even  if  violence  is  an  evil, 
situations  are  sometimes  so  unjust, 
and  affect  human  beings  who  are  so 
weak  in  the  face  of  others  who  are  so 
strong,  that  I  am  in  doubt.  Even  to 
the  point  of  wondering  whether  the 
disciples  of  Gandhi  themselves  are 
not  in  doubt. 

I  have  always  thought — and  I 
continue  to  think,  while  being  always 
ready  to  declare  that  I  am  wrong — 
that  the  success  of  Gandhi’s  non¬ 
violence  depended  on  the  sporting 
instinct  of  the  English  and  also  on 
their  cold  realism,  feeling  that  the 
moment  for  political  de-colonization 
had  arrived,  which  no  doubt  favoured 
the  maintenance  and  perhaps  the 
growth  of  economic  colonization. 

Pyarelal 

Gandhiji  was  a  practical  idealist.  He 
never  put  upon  anyone  a  burden 
beyond  his  capacity  to  bear.  He  did 
not  expect  that  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  our  economic  policies 
would  adopt  straightaway  all  the 
precepts  that  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
realization  of  a  Sarvodaya  order.  But 
he  did  expect  them  to  encourage, 
cooperate  with  and  even  initiate 
popular  effort  to  realize  the  goal  of 
regional  self-sufficiency  on  a  self-help 
basis  in  which  everybody  would  have 
enough  for  his  basic  needs  in  the 
immediate  present. 

C.  Rajagopalachari 

We  have  changed  from  animal  power 
to  steam  and  from  steam  to  oil  fuel 
and  from  oil  to  electricity.  All  these 
variations  of  energy  do  not  furnish 
the  basis  of  understanding  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  “technique”.  The  moral 
energy,  Soul-force  as  Gandhiji  loved 
to  call  it,  comes  from  faith  and  true 
religious  devotion.  All  the  time  up  to 
his  death  Gandhiji  laid  stress  on  this 
source  of  power.  Much  of  the  non¬ 
violence  practised  by  ardent  devotees 
who,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or 
for  avoiding  bloodshed,  seek  to  prac¬ 


tise  what  Gandhiji  taught  are  only 
variations  of  violence.  Non-violence 
does  not  consist  in  merely  not  calling 
to  aid  a  lathi  or  a  dagger  or  a  pistol. 
The  positive  aspect  of  non-violence 
is  what  has  to  be  realized;  and  that  is 
firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  God’s 
sovereignty.  Where  this  is  absent, 
non-violence  will  fail.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  non-violent  way 
shown  by  Gandhiji  demands  abstain¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  physical  weapons. 
But  it  is  not  as  generally  realized  that 
abstention  from  the  use  of  physical 
violence  with  hatred  and  venom 
burning  in  the  heart  is  not  non¬ 
violence  such  as  Gandhiji  conceived 
it. 

G.  Ramachandran 

Gandhiji’s  was  a  many-sided  perso¬ 
nality.  The  external  simplicity  of  his 
life  and  his  constant  and  concentrated 
devotion  to  non-violence  often  effec¬ 
tively  cloaked  many  profound  cur¬ 
rents  of  ideas,  disciplines,  loyalties 
and  aspirations  which  surged  within 
him.  He  was  at  once  a  saint  and  a 
revolutionary,  a  politician  and  a  social 
reformer,  an  economist  and  a  man  of 
religion,  an  educationist  and  a  satya- 
grahi ;  devotee  alike  of  faith  and 
reason,  Hindu  and  inter-religious, 
nationalist  and  internationalist, a  man 
of  action  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
He  was  a  great  reconciler  of  opposites 
and  he  was  that  without  any  strain  or 
artificiality.  He  loved  greatly  but 
without  sentimentality.  He  unreser¬ 
vedly  accepted  the  fact  that  truth  can 
reside  in  opposites. 

Luckily  Gandhi  has  not  left  the 
power  of  satyagraha  in  doubt.  After 
the  non-violent  struggle  in  South 
Africa,  Gandhi  led  millions  of  the 
Indian  people  in  three  massive  non¬ 
violent  revolutions  against  British 
rule  through  which  mainly  the  free¬ 
dom  of  India  was  won.  The  new 
imperative  laid  upon  us  now  is  to 
place  the  weapon  of  satyagraha  in  the 
hands  of  the  suppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden  throughout  the  world.  No 
greater  duty  rests  upon  the  people  of 
India  than  this  in  view  of  the  Gandhi 
Centenary  in  1969. 

Swami  Ranganathananda 

The  central  core  of  his  message,  and 
what  is  imperishable  in  it  is  satya  and 
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ahimsa,  truth  and  non-violence,  as  he 
has  himself  expressed  it  on  innumer¬ 
able  occasions.  Gandhiji’s  uniqueness 
lies  in  projecting  these  sterling  per¬ 
sonal  moral  virtues  on  to  the  wider 
fields  of  collective  socio-political  life 
and  action.  He  translated  his  passion¬ 
ate  spiritual  quest  into  an  equally 
passionate  struggle  to  ensure  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit  everywhere.  He  sought  the 
incorporation  of  these  values  in  the 
body-politic  as  the  only  means  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  evolution  of  man  the  brute 
into  man  the  god.  He  saw  humanity 
at  the  crossroads  of  its  destiny. 
During  the  past  few  centuries,  human 
intelligence  has  become  disciplined 
and  sharpened,  and  man  has  become 
master  of  vast  resources  of  energy  and 
power.  In  the  absence  of  a  spiritual 
orientation,  all  this  has  led  to  the 
sharpening  of  man’s  animal  appetites 
and  the  deepening  of  his  inner  con¬ 
flicts  and  tensions,  leading  to  hatred, 
violence,  and  war.  Gandhiji,  along 
with  several  contemporary  thinkers, 
saw  the  need  to  match  the  growth  of 
man  in  the  tangible  fields  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  life  with  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  not-so- 
obvious  field  of  his  spiritual  life.  And 
this  is  the  specifically  human  field  of 
evolutionary  advance,  says  twentieth- 
century  biology.  It  is  only  when 
man’s  life-energy  gets  this  spiritual 
direction  that  he  becomes  truly  hu¬ 
man  and  his  life  becomes  true  life. 
If  he  fails  in  this  and  his  life-energy 
becomes  stagnant  at  the  sensate  level, 
man  lives  a  false  life  and  suffers 
irreparable  loss. 

Gandhiji’s  insistence  on  truth  did 
not  mean  merely  the  practice  of 
verbal  truthfulness,  but  the  far  more 
pervasive  search  for  the  truth  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  life  and  experience. 
As  a  man  penetrates  deeper  and 
deeper  in  this  search,  he  discovers  the 
basic  truth  of  his  spiritual  nature  over 
and  above  his  sensate  nature,  and  his 
spiritual  unity  and  solidarity  with  all 
existence.  And  the  corollary  of  this 
discovery  is  the  cultivation  of  love  for 
all  beings  in  increasing  measure;  for 
love  arises  and  is  sustained  by  the 
awareness  of  spiritual  unit  and  kin¬ 
ship.  Gandhiji  therefore  combined 
his  emphasis  on  truth  with  a  similar 


emphasis  on  love  which  he  expressed 
by  the  Sanskrit  term  ahimsa.  Ahimsa 
literally  means  ‘non-violence’.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  world  given  to  much 
mental  and  physical  violence, 
Gandhiji  tended  to  put  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  the  virtue  of  ahimsa  or 
non-violence.  And  yet  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  the  limitations  arising 
from  the  largely  negative  nature  of 
this  virtue  and  utilized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  that  what  he  meant 
by  his  ahimsa  was  the  positive  force 
of  love.  We  can  derive  and  sustain  an 
active  social  ethics  only  from  the 
positive  principle  of  love  and  not 
from  the  negative  principle  of  non¬ 
violence.  And  Gandhiji  is  essentially 
the  teacher  and  exemplar  of  a  dyna¬ 
mic  social  ethics,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  evoke  and  to  release  the  positive 
forces  of  love  from  spiritually  sensi¬ 
tive  men  and  women  so  as  to  streng¬ 
then  the  moral  texture  of  society. 
Such  a  society  alone  can  provide  the 
sustenance  and  stimulus  for  the  all¬ 
round  growth  and  fulfilment  of  its 
members. 

B.  Shiva  Rao 

The  full  significane  of  Gandhi’s 
leadership  can  only  be  appreciated 
against  the  background  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  first  world  war.  Terrorism, 
born  of  impotent  hatred  of  the  British 
ruling  class,  had  raised  its  head  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century, 
when  the  tempo  of  political  activity 
was  definitely  rising  in  the  country. 
Gandhi  stepped  into  undisputed 
leadership  in  1919  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Amritsar  massacre  carried  out  under 
a  British  General’s  orders.  Only  he 
could  effectively  control  the  wave  of 
deep  indignation  that  swept  over  the 
entire  country  as  the  grim  details 
came  fully  to  light. 

The  end  of  the  Great  War  had 
resulted  in  the  swift  demobilization 
of  lakhs  of  trained  soldiers  who  had 
braved  the  hardships  of  battle  on 
various  fronts  and  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  glory.  In  such  a  climate 
Gandhi’s  experiment  with  non-  vio¬ 
lent  non-cooperation  involved  consi¬ 
derable  risks.  But  the  impact  of  his 
personality  on  the  masses  was  such 
that  deviations  from  that  path  were 


few  and  of  a  minor  nature. 

Herbert  Read 

Gandhi  always  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  training  for  the  individual 
before  he  was  fit  to  take  part  in  non¬ 
violent  resistance.  This  training 
would  be  arduous — more  arduous 
than  military  training,  which  does 
not  touch  the  inner  life  of  man.  It 
would  be  as  arduous  as  the  training 
of  those  monks  and  friars  who  esta¬ 
blished  Christ’s  gospel  in  the  Age  of 
Faith.  When  those  monks  and  friars 
relexed  their  discipline,  Christ’s  gos¬ 
pel  ceased  to  be  effective.  Satyagraha 
is  a  religious  faith — indeed,  a  distil¬ 
lation  of  the  essential  truth  embodied 
in  all  the  great  religions.  But  religions 
are  not  established  in  a  day,  nor  are 
they  established  by  preaching.  They 
are  established  by  works — by  the 
behaviour  of  individuals  trained  in 
a  common  discipline.  Such  indivi¬ 
duals  should  indeed  combine  and 
have  a  common  strategy,  but  as 
Gandhi  said,  “generally  speaking 
this  work  of  peace  can  only  be  done 
by  local  men  in  their  own  localities”. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  personal 
presence  and  visible  example. 

The  social  conditions  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  are  so  different  from 
those  prevailing  in  India  that  we  still 
seek  a  method  of  training  willing  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  arduous  path  of  non¬ 
violent  resistance,  and  I  confess  that 
I  see  no  easy  success  in  solving  the 
problem.  Merely  to  declare  oneself 
a  pacifist  and  an  anarchist  (as  I  have 
done)  is  an  idle  gesture,  though  one’s 
words  and  actions  may  influence  a 
few  people.  But  many  of  the  methods 
advocated  by  Gandhi  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  complex  industrial  so¬ 
cieties  of  Europe  and  America,  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  overwhelming  desire 
for  worldly  wealth,  distracted  by  the 
incessant  impact  of  mass  media  of 
entertainment.  A  voice  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  is  extinguished  by  the  roar  of 
machines.  The  social  disease  of 
alienation  has  so  eaten  into  the  fabric 
of  our  industrial  society  that  the  task 
of  re-unification  (or  individuation, 
for  individuation,  as  a  psychological 
process,  is  a  healing  of  alienated  man) 
is  not  merely  daunting,  but  essentially 
absurd.  Nevertheless,  as  Camus  said, 


one  must  embrace  the  absurd : 
“Vivre,  c’  est  faire  vivre  V  absurde.” 
But  to  reach  this  absurd  conclusion 
is  to  establish  a  point  of  departure. 
To  reason,  to  make  rational  plans 
such  as  those  already  mentioned  for 
a  World  Government,  is  to  ignore 
man’s  innate  irrationality.  To  make 
man  into  a  rational  being  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable;  it  would  dep¬ 
rive  him  of  the  will  to  live,  which  is 
not  a  rational  plan,  but  a  blind  ins¬ 
tinct.  Gandhi  recognized  this  and 
therefore  admitted  that  satyagraha 
“presupposes  the  living  presence  and 
guidance  of  God.  The  leader  depends 
not  on  his  own  strength  but  on  that 
of  God.  He  acts  as  the  Voice  within 
guides  him”.  Always  Gandhi  turns 
to  this  irrational  motivation.  But  the 
alienated  minds  of  Western  men  do 
not  (and  cannot)  hear  this  Voice. 
Their  minds  must  be  healed  before 
they  can  communicate  with  God,  or 
with  any  inner  voice. 

Rukmmi  Devi 

So  in  order  to  see  this  man  whom  so 
many  adored  and  to  understand  why 
he  was  so  loved,  I  went  to  a  big 
meeting,  where  he  was  present.  My 
first  impression  was  disappointing 
for  he  looked  like  anyone  else,  not 
having  a  commanding  presence,  nor 
any  outward  impressiveness.  Then  I 
heard  him  speak.  He  had  a  soft  voice 
and  a  beautiful  smile  and  I  thought 
that  this  simplicity  itself  was  a  charm 
that  won  hearts.  I  was  deeply  touched 
to  see  how  people  were  moved  by 
him.  It  was  many  years  later  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  corn  1  him 
personally.  j 

He  put  his  ideas  of  ahimsd  in  > 
action  and  wore  only  shoes  made  of 
ahimsa  leather  (meaning  leather  made 
from  the  hides  of  ahimals  that  had 
died  naturally).  We  must  remember 
that,  in  his  time,  there  was  no  signi¬ 
ficant  development  of  plastics  and 
other  synthetic  materials.  He  also 
encouraged  ahimsa  silk — silk  made 
from  cocoons  from  which  the  silk¬ 
worm  moths  had  not  been  killed  but 
had  flown  away. 

Nature-cure  was  another  idea  that 
he  promoted.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  people  learnt  to  live  healthily  and 
in  a  way  that  was  close  to  nature, 
disease  could  be  prevented.  He  did 
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not  believe  in  the  use  of  medicines 
and  he  detested  vivisection  and  ani¬ 
mal  experimentation.  It  is  known  to 
the  world  that  he  applied  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  ahimsa  in  its  truest  sense  to  all 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about 
twenty  days  before  his  untimely 
death.  He  himself  had  no  artistic 
understanding  or  ability,  but  he 
could  appreciate  art  when  it  was 
spiritual  in  expression  and  that  is 
why  when  I  met  him  for  the  last  time, 
he  talked  to  me  about  the  dance  and 
my  way  of  expressing  it.  The  last 
thing  that  he  said  to  me  was  :  “I  will 
not  live  much  longer.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Bharata  Natyam 
which  is  considered  to  be  spiritual, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  it.”  Somehow 
he  knew  the  end  was  coming.  The 
end  was  most  tragic,  but  death  came 
to  him  as  to  a  hero.  He  would  not  be 
happy  to  see  the  India  of  today.  In 
fact,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
seeing  the  violence  in  prepartition 
India,  he  was  shocked  and  shaken  by 
the  fact  that  his  fellow  citizens  had 
not  lived  up  to  the  high  standards  of 
life  that  he  had  placed  before  them. 
At  the  end  his  feeling  was  of  sorrow, 
but  there  was  no  bitterness  in  that 
sorrow.  This  was  the  great  character¬ 
istic  of  a  generous  heart. 

K.  Santhanam 

The  difficulty  for  posterity  in 
understanding  the  great  men  of  our 
time  will  be  the  superabundance  of 
detailed  and  unimpeachable  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
digest  and  co-ordinate.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  with  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Already,  the  books  written 
about  him  run  into  hundreds.  The 
Collected  Works  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  which  are  to  contain 
everything  written  and  spoken  by 
Gandhiji  from  his  boyhood  to  the 
day  of  assassination  covering  over  60 
years,  are  likely  to  run  into  some  70 
volumes  of  600  pages  each.  Together 
with  other  books  containing  slections 
from  his  writings  on  various  topics 
and  those  written  about  him  by  those 
who  came  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  him,  they  constitute  a  vast  mass 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
individual  to  wade  through.  There 
-was  hardly  any  topic  in  the  world  on 


which  Gandhiji  did  not  think  or 
express  some  opinion  some  time  or 
other.  Ardent  admirers  have  not  been 
wanting  who  have  tried  to  compile 
these  thoughts  and  convert  them  into 
systematized  teachings  on  all  aspects 
of  life  and  so'ciety.  Thus  we  have 
books  on  the  economic  philosophy  of 
Gandhi,  the  political  system  envisag¬ 
ed  by  hka,  his  theory  of  education  , 
his  views  on  naturopathy  and  hydro¬ 
pathy  and  other  manifold  subjects. 

While  these  particular  expositions 
of  Gandhiji’s  beliefs  and  teachings 
have  their  own  value,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  true  Gandhi  may  be 
lost  amid  the  confused  jumble  of 
casual  observations  and  deep-rooted 
convictions,  the  essential  teachings 
and  non-essential  suggestions,  per¬ 
sonal  eccentricities  and  the  profound 
inner  faith.  Faced  with  a  similar  task 
with  respect  to  Vedic  literature,  the 
great  Sankaracharya  boldly  divided 
them  into  Karma  Kanda  (works)  and 
Jnana  Kanda  (knowledge)  and  dec¬ 
lared  that  it  was  the  latter  that  should 
constitute  the  imperishable  heritage 
of  men. 

I  think  a  similar  operation  will  have 
to  be  performed  with  respect  to 
Gandhian  literature.  I  am  convinced 
that  Gandhiji’s  views  on  politics, 
economics,  education,  medicine  and 
similar  topics  should  be  treated  as 
carrying  no  greater  importance  than 
that  of  any  other  person  who  could 
think  freely  without  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  current  conventional 
thoughts  and  traditions.  They  do  not 
mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  century.  Rather  they 
should  be  considered  as  amiable 
foibles  which  deserve  to  be  noted  on 
account  of  his  greatness. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  attention  should  be 
concentrated  on  those  aspects  which 
constituted  his  distinct  contribution 
to  human  thought  and  progress.  In 
my  view  they  can  be  divided  into 
four  broad  categories,  namely,  (1)  his 
unique  personality,  (2)  the  funda¬ 
mental  virtues  on  which  his  ethical 
system  is  based,  (3)  the  technique  of 
satyagraha,  his  matdhless  weapon  for 
fighting  the  evils  of  mankind,  and 
(4)  the  qualities  of  leadership  which 
enabled  him  to  guide  and  lead  mil¬ 
lions  without  any  influence  or  power 


derived  from  social  status,  wealth  or 
other  sources. 

Arnold  Joseph  Toynbee 

Gandhiji’s  epithet  is  not  just  hono¬ 
rific;  it  tells  the  truth  about  him.  He 
was  indeed  ‘a  great  soul’.  He  may 
have  been  the  greatest  of  any  that 
have  made  their  appearance  in  our 
time.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  peer  of 
the  greatest  souls  of  previous  ages 
from  which  we  have  surviving  records 
of  outstanding  personalities.  This  is 
my  individual  judgement,  and  I 
believe  it  coincides  with  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  most  other  people  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  what  Gandhi  was 
and  of  what  he  did. 

Gandhi  found  a  way  of  bringing 
about  political  change — a  transfer  of 
political  power  on  the  grand  scale — 
without  bloodshed  and  without  ani¬ 


mosity.  He  not  only  found  a  way;  he 
moved  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
to  follow  him  in  taking  it.  In  achieving 
this  as  between  the  Indian  and  the 
British  peoples,  Gandhi  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow 
He  taught  mankind  a  moral  lesson  in 
the  field  of  politics,  and  this  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Atmoic  Age. 

The  discovery  of  a  technique  for 
mastering,  for  human  use,  the  titanic 
physical  power  latent  in  atoms  is 
symbolic  of  man’s  cumulative  pro¬ 
gress  in  technology  and  science  since 
the  date  when  our  pre-human 
ancestors  became  human.  The  imme¬ 
diate  use  of  this  master-stroke  ol 
science  and  technology  for  making 
and  employing  a  devastating  lethal 
weapon  is  symbolic  of  the  disparity 
between  Man’s  progressiveness  in 
technology  and  his  backwardness  in 


the  domain  of  human  relations — that 
is  to  say,  in  morals.  The  greater  the 
material  power  that  Man’s  scientific 
and  technological  prowess  places  in 
his  hands,  the  wider  grows  the  gap 
between  his  material  success  and  his 
spiritual  failure  and  the  greater  grows 
the  danger  that  he  will  misuse  his 
enhanced  material  power  for  the 
wicked  and  insane  purpose  of  des^ 
troying  himself.  The  invention  and 
use  of  the  atmoic  weapon  has  made 
this  danger  acute,  and  this  has  made 
it  urgent  for  Man  to  save  himself  from 
himself  by  accomplishing  a  sudden 
great  moral  advance.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  imperative  for  Man  to  renounce 
the  use  of  violence,  and  this  not  only 
in  the  particular  institutionalised 
form  of  war,  but  in  every  kind  of 
relation  between  one  human  being 
and  another. 
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History  of  the  Ashram 

On  his  return  from  South  Africa,  in 
the  year  1915,  Gandhiji  founded  the 

Satyagraba  Ashram  in  Ahmedabad.  The 
Ashram  was  first  started  at  Kochrab, 

about  two  miles  away  from  here.  But  it 
was  shifted  to  this  beautiful  site,  on  the 
bank  of  river  Sabarmati,  in  the  year  1917. 

It  was  from  here  that  Gandhiji  conce¬ 
ived,  planned  and  sponsored  all  his 
nationwide  constructive,  educational  and 
political  programmes  for  the  emancipation 
of  India.  A  band  of  devoted  Ashramites, 
wedded  to  a  spiritual  life,  based  on  the 
lofty  ideals  of  Truth  and  Non-violence, 
lived  and  worked  here  for  the  realisation 
of  their  Master’s  ideal. 

On  12th  March,  1930,  Gandhiji 
undertook  the  Historic  March  from  here. 
He  went  on  foot  to  the  village  ‘Dandi,’ 
situtated  on  sea  shore,  near  Navsari,  in 
Surat  District.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  tax  levied  on  salt,  a  basic  necessity 

in  food  for  the  Indian  masses.  He  was 
accompanied  by  seventynine  Ashramites 

in  tnis  March,  and  he  took  a  solemn  vow  not 
to  return  to  the  Ashram  till  he  achieved 
freedom  for  India. 

Thus  Dandi  March  became  a  symbol 
of  mass  awakening  and  the  people  all 

over  the  country  then  undertook  similar 
marches  to  defy  the  law  and  prepare 
salt.  The  Government  tried  to  suppress 
this  movement  and  to  confiscate  the 

properties  or  its  participants.  Gandhiji 
immediately  responded  and  voiced  his 
protest,  in  sympathy  with  others  whose 
properties  were  confiscated,  by  asking  the 
Government  to  take  over  his  Ashram. 

When  the  Government  did  not  take 
possession  of  the  Ashram,  the  remaining 
inmates  of  the  Ashram  decided  to  leave 
the  Ashram  under  Gandhiji’s  advice. 
They  decided  to  undertake  a  march  on 
foot  to  a  village  called  ‘Ras’,  near‘Borsad’, 


in  Kaira  District.  But  before  they  could 
proceed  ahead  from  the  Ashram,  they 
were  all  arrested  on  1st  August,  1933. 
Thus  Gandhiji  disbanded  his  most  dear 
Ashram  in  the  very  spirit  of  dedication 
with  which  it  was  founded  in  1915. 

Now  the  Ashram  property  was  thus 
left  as  if  deserted  and  as  it  was  quite  a 
lonely  place,  then  very  far  off  from  the 
city,  the  people  of  Ahmedabad  voiced 

their  concern  before  Gandhiji.  It  was 
then  decided  to  save  the  Ashfam  with 
its  building  from  further  damage.  This 

place  was  thus  entrusted  to  a  trust  to 
run  educational  and  allied  institutions  for 

the  welfare  of  Harijans  and  other  back¬ 
ward  classes. 

Then  came  Independence;  but  the 
Nation  soon  lost  its  Father  and  a  Nati¬ 
onal  Memorial  Fund  was  raised  to  perp¬ 
etuate  his  memory.  It  was  then  decided 

to  preset ve  the  places  hallotved  by  the 

association  of  Gandhiji,  as  holy  shrines, 
and  start  fitting  memorial  activities. 

The  Sabarmati  Ashram  being  the  first 

and  foremost  historical  place,  associated 
with  Gandhiji’s  pioneering  life  in  India,  with 
multifold  activities  of  mass  awakening, 
the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  decided  to 

preserve  the  buildings,  closely  associated 
with  Gandhi/I,  aVT3  start  a  fitting  memorial 
in  the  surroundings,  on  the  bank  ol  river 
Sabarmati. 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  Sabar¬ 
mati  Ashram  Preservation  and  Memorial 

Trust,  in  the  vear  1951.  This  Trust  has , 
since  then,  taken  up  preservation  of  this 
holy  place  with  Gandhiji's  House,  viz., 
‘Hridaya  Kunj’,  his  Prayer  Ground, 
viz.,  ‘Upasana  Bnoomi’,  Mira  Kutir , 
‘Magan  Nivas’  etc.,  and  has  taken  up 
fitting  memorial  activities  through  the 

Sangrahalaya,  which  has  now  its  new 
building,  since  1963. 
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Life  in  the  Satyagraha  A*hram 

<1915  to  1933) 

OBJECT 

To  qualify  for  and  make  a  constant 
endeavour  towards  national  service  not 
inconsistent  with  universal  good. 

OBSERVANCES 

Truth,  Non-Violence  or  Love,  Chas¬ 
tity  (Bramacharya),  Control  of  the  Palate, 
Non-Stealing,  Non-Possession  or  Poverty, 
Swadeshi,  Fearlessness,  Removal  of  Unt- 
ouchability,  Equality  of  Religions,  Phys¬ 
ical  Labour. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Spiritual  life  with  the  above  object, 
and  eight  hours’  work  in  the  following  act¬ 
ivities  of  public  welfare.  Community 
Prayers,  Community  Spinning  and  Comm¬ 
on-Kitchen.  Life  without  the  distinction 
of  Caste,  Colour  or  Religion.  No 
participation  in  day-to-day  politics  but 
prepared  for  highest  dedication  at  the 
time  of  national  emergency.  Constant 
search  for  Truth. 

ACTIVITIES 

Worship,  Sanitary  Service,  Sacrificial 
Spinning,  Dairy,  Agriculture,  National 
Education,  Tannery,  Khadi,  Technical 
School. 

WEEKLIES 

e  Navjivan  ’  in  Gujarati  and  Hindi. 
‘  Young  India  ’  in  English. 

HISTORICAL  EVENT 

Gandhiji  started  his  historic  march 
with  79  Ashramites  to  Dandi,  recalling 
Buddha’s  renunciation  of  old,  with  a  vow 
not  to  return  to  this  place  till  he  achieved 
freedom  for  India. 
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PRESENT  ACTIVITIES 

1  Education  and  Harijan  Welfare 

•  Pre-primary,  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools  mostly  for  Harijan  and  Backward 
Class  girls 

•  Primary  Teachers’  Training  College 
for  ladies 

•  Hostels  for  girls  studying  in 
the  above  Institutions 

•  Research  and  Training  in  rural  & 
urban  sanitation  especially  latrines 

2  Khadi  &  Village  Industrie* 

•  Production  and  sale  of  Spinning- 
Wheels,  Hand-Looms  with  spareparts, 
Handmade  Paper,  Soap,  and  Khadi 

•  Research  in  Spinning  Wheels,  espe¬ 
cially  having  one  and  more  spindles,  with 
new  improved  technique 

•  Kasturba  Co-operative  Spinning 
Society 

•  Experimental  Dairy  with  about  sixty 
cows 

3  Gandhi  Smarak  Sangrahalaya 

(  Museum  &  Library  ) 

The  Sangrahalaya  is  entrusted  with 
the  memorial  activities  of  the  Sabarmati 
Ashram  Preservation  and  Memorial  Trust. 
It  is  situated  in  the  new  building  inau¬ 
gurated  by  our  Prime  Minister,  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  on  10th  May,  1963. 

4.  Ashram  Guest  House 

Boarding  &  Lodging  facilities  for 
research  students  &  Tourists,  coming  to 
the  ashram. 
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GANDHI  SMARAK  SANGRAHALAYA 

Object 

To  keep  alive  Gandhian  thought  and 
work. 

Activities 

1  To  collect,  preserve  and  exhibit 
Gandhiji’s  writings,  articles,  photos,  pai¬ 
ntings.  records  and  films,  etc. 

2  To  keep  contact,  help  and  under¬ 
take  study  and  research  in  Gandhian 
thought  and  activities  and  publish  such 
and  allied  literature  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

3.  To  maintain  contact  with  the 
youths  and  students  and  provide 
facilities  for  those  interested  among 
them,  for  the  study  of  Gandhian  thought. 

Exhibition 

Photo-Gallery  consisting-of  100  photo¬ 
enlargements  of  some  of  the  vivid  and 
historic  events  of  Gandhiji’s  life  from 
birth  to  death. 

Painting  Gallery  with  eight  life-size 
oil  paintings  depicting  important  histori¬ 
cal  episodes  of  Gandhiji’s  life  and  work. 

Library 

Library  consisting  of  nearly  10,003 
books  dealing  with  Gandhiji’s  life,  work, 
teachings  and  allied  subjects.  Reading-room 
with  more  than  80  periodicals  in  English., 

Hindi  and  Gujarati.  _ 

Archives 

Archives  consisting  of  nearly  33,010 
letters  in  Gandhiji’s  correspondence,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  photostats.  About 
100  manucripts  of  Gandhiji’s  articles  for 
Young  India/Navjivan  and  Harijan.  About- 
2000  photographsj(together  with  negatives) 
of  Gandhiji  and  his  associates. 

Publication 

Diaries  of  late  Shri  Mahadev  Des3i, 
personal  secrearty  to  Gandhiji. 


SOUND  AND  LIGHT 
SHOW 

SON  ET  LUM1ERE 

The  Sabarmali  Ashram  Sound  and 
Light  show  re-creates  the  history  of  the 
Sabarroati  Ashram  in  a  dramatic  interplay 
of  light,  sound  and  special  effects.  From 
its  founding  to  the  famous  Dandi  March, 
which  started  from  Sabarmati,  all  the 
drama  of  those  tumultuous  years  is 
re-captured  in  this  unique  and  stirring 
experience.  It  i'  a  rare  expetience  to  see 
it  by  night  at  the  Ashram. 

This  project  is  financed  by  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Gujarat 
Government.  Now  it  is  run  by 
India  Tourism  Development  Corporation. 

SABARMATI  ASHRAM 
PRESERVATION  &  MEMORIAL 
TRUST 

Chairman 

SHRI  K ASTURBHAI  LALBHAI 
Members 

SMT.  SARLADEVI  SARABHAI 

SHRI  MOHAN BHA1  PARIK.H 
NARAYANBHAt  DESAI 

Secretary 

SHRI  K1SANBHAI  TRIVEDI 


Office  : 

SABARMATI  ashram, 
AHMEDABAD-13. 

Phone  :  86127 


Places-  Associated  with  the 
Memory  of  Gandhiji 

*  Upasana  Mandir 

Ashram  Prayer  Ground 

Hridaya  Kunj 

Gandhiji’s  Residential  Quarters  from 
1918  to  1930 

Gandhiji’s  own  room,  Kasturba's 
room  and  Kitchen  etc. 

Mira  Kutir 

Residential  Hut  of  Shri  Vinobaji  and 
Shri  Miraben  (  Miss  Slade,  daughter  of  a 
British  Admiral.)  Saint  Mota  of  Gujarat 
later  stayed  here  for  some  time. 

•  Khadi  Vidyalaya 

All  India  Training  Centre  of  ihe  old 
Ashram  for  various  technical  aspects  of 
Khadi  Industry. 

•  Nandini 

Old  Ashram  Guest  House. 

•  Magas  Nivas 

Residence  of  late  Shri  Maganlal 
Gandhi,  manager  of  the  Ashram  in 
those  days, 

*  Gandhi  Sraarak  Sangrahalaya 

Museum,  library,  and  archives. 

Exhibition  of  photos,  paintings  A 

films  on  Gandhiji. 

Records  of  speeches  of  Gandhiji 

played  on  request. 


GANDHI 

SMARAK 

SANGRAHALAYA 


GANDHI  SMARAK  SANGRAHALAYA 

SABARMATI 


Gandhiji's  first  Ashram  in  India  was  established  in 
the  Kochrab  area  of  Ahmedabad  in  1915.  The  Ashram  was 
then  shifted  in  1917  to  a  piece  of  open  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sabarmati.  This  came  to  be  known  first  as  the 
Satyagraha  Ashram  and  then  as  Harijan  Ashram.  It  is  more 
commonly  known,  however,  as  the  Sabarmati  Ashram. 

The  Sabarmati  Ashram  was  Gandhiji’s  home  till  1930 
when  he  left  it  for  his  historic  Dandi  March  with  a  vow 
not  to  return  to  it  until  India’s  independence  was  achieved. 
Since  1930  the  Ashram  is  being  used  mainly  as  a  centre 
of  education  for  Harijan  girls. 

After  the  assassination  of  Gandhiji  the  Millowners’ 
Association  of  Ahmedabad  decided  to  collect  a  fund  for  a 
memorial,  particularly  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Ashram  at  Sabarmati.  This  fund  was  handed 
over  to  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  with  the  request 
that  75%  of  it  be  handed  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  for 
carrying  out  a  number  of  activities  at  the  Ashram.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Nidhi  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sabarmati 
Ashram  Preservation  and  Memorial  Trust  a  fund  amounting 
to  Rs.  23  lakhs,  in  1959.  Since  then  the  Trust  has  taken 
up  the  responsibility  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the 
Ashram  and  its  activities. 

One  of  the  important  activities  undertaken  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Gandhi  Smarak  Sangrahalaya.  Initially 
started  in  ‘  Hridaya  Kunj’,  Gandhiji’s  own  cottage  in  the 
Ashram,  the  Sangrahalaya  has  now  shifted  to  its  own  well- 
designed  and  well-furnished  building  which  was  inaugurated 
by  Shri  jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  on  10 
May  1963. 


At  the  moment  the  Sangrahalaya  consists  of: 

i.  Photographs  Gallery  consisting  of  more 
than  100  photo-enlargements  of  some  of  the 
vivid  and  historic  events  of  Gandhiji’s  life. 


continued  on  page  6 
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The  tireless  hand  of  Gandhiji 
that  wrote  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  millions. 


Cover  :  Dandi  March  by  Nandalal  Bose  (Lino  -cut) 


Insert:  Photograph  at  Ramgarh  Congress:  1940 


Facsimile  Reproductions  : 


English 

Hindi 

Gujarati 
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The  Question  Box  of  Harijan  for  22nd  February  1942  posed  the  following 
Eternal  Problem  : 

Why  can’t  you  see  that  whilst  there  is  possession  it  must  be  defended 
against  all  odds?  Therefore  your  insistence  that  violence  should  be 
eschewed  in  all  circumstances  is  utterly  unworkable  and  absurd.  I  think 
non-violence  is  possible  only  for  select  individuals. 


yu/X', 


A  portion  of  Gandhiji’s  reply  is  given  below  : 

J  exLutWl 

Otze*  <c— 
la  yyJb  erv 

_ 

‘dUL  dtud  Uy—iT 
„  *1  ^ 

'rvJIrjf  <r-r~dy 

rfr-SL-  y\ 

£>;  nmJlr  dtdd 

dry£,  sCrt^y 

p(-0  S^Jlr  AJL 

yj^  -d£uu.  ^  V^sa.  *■ 

u~xV''^ru_£.  . 
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Gandhiji  undertook  writing 
thoughts  for  the  day,  RoJ  ki  Vichar, 
for  the  benefit  of 

Anand  Hingorani  whose  wife  Vidya, 
for  whom 

Gandhiji  had  great  affection, 
died  tragically  young. 


The  entry  published  on  page  7  of  Roj  ki  Vichar, 
dated  22  November  1944  is  reproduced  below: 

%tri 'H^yi  & efU]fx 

am *!<*{' 

rlS' 

zi-n- 


The  paragraph  reproduced  below  is  from  a  document  in  which  Gandhiji  laid 
down  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Satyagraha  Ashram  at  Sabarmati  which  he 
founded  in  1917. 

A  rcugh  rendering  would  read  as  follows  : 


1'ilhi'rln  <yvi  otH  ^  ri  i 

F'*!  \jh  ^  ^ ^^(v 

rrdi  n~TVl  'l  V'i 
2j^r  L(  ^  nr  $  t^T^( 

wl  ^  o.  yj.  c-hcr/p 

tlT^l  i/l  ^  arfi  sj/dinj Y- 

krCiosi  o^Cii  ict'viyfi  <n 

1  t\  <ny?  I  av  i ^ 

(Ty4^ '  iA<r\(D/  ^ 

I  rKiSln,  /r>v^ 


^  ^  ^  t'h  n  Q  • 

<ru ^  ?-  ^  i-Gc~i in  -lj\  o^ 

~<CL(£l(  J)>  <?<r|  if 

^^/V-  >7^  Kx  h  gy^ 


A  rough  rendering  would  read  as  follows  : 

The  Search  for  Truth  and  the  observance  of  Non-Violence  are  impossible 
without  adherence  to  chastity,  non-stealing,  non-possession,  fearlessness, 
respect  for  all  religions  and  eradication  of  untouchability  and  the  like. 


Truth  is  not  fulfilled  by  mere  abstinence  from  telling  or  practising  an 
untruth  in  ordinary  relations  with  fellow-men.  But  Truth  is  God,  the 
one  and  only  Reality.  All  other  observances  take  their  rise  from  the 
quest  for,  and  worship  of,  Truth.  Worshippers  of  Truth  must  not 
resort  to  untruth,  even  for  what  they  may  believe  to  be  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  they  may  be  required,  like  Prahlad,  civilly  to  disobey 
the  orders  even  of  parents  and  elders  in  virtue  of  their  paramount 
loyalty  to  Truth. 
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jj.  Library  consisting  of  nearly  7,000  books 
dealing  with  Gandhiji's  life,  work  and  teachings 
and  allied  subjects,  and  a  Reading  Room 
with  more  than  50  periodicals  in  English, 
Hindi  and  Gujarati. 

iii.  Archives  consisting  of  nearly  30,000 
letters  to  or  from  Gandhiji  both  in  the 
original  and  in  photostats,  about  400  manu¬ 
scripts  of  some  of  Gandhiji  s  articles  appearing 
in  Young  Inaia,  Navajivan  and  Harijan 
and  about  1,000  photographs  (together  with 
the  negatives)  of  Gandhiji  and  his  associates. 

An  important  landmark  of  the  Ashram  is 
‘Hridaya  Kunj  ’  where  some  of  the  personal 
relics  of  Gandhiji  are  on  display. 

The  Sabarmati  Sangrahalaya  seeks  to  keep 
alive  the  message  of  Gandhiji’s  life  and  work 
through  the  following  activities  : 

*  Collection,  preservation  and  display  of  Gandhiji’s 
writings,  photographs,  paintings,  voice- 
records,  cine-films,  personal  effects  etc. 

*  Keeping  contact  with  as  well  as  helping  and 
undertaking  study  and  research  in  Gandhian 
thought  and  activities  and  publishing  the  results 
of  such  study  and  research  and  allied  literature 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

*  Maintaining  contact  with  the  youth  and  student 
community  and  providing  facilities  to  them 
for  the  study  of  Gandhian  thought. 

*  Arranging  exhibitions  on  aspects  of  Gandhiji  s 
life,  literature  and  activities. 

*  Observance  in  a  suitable  manner  of  occasions 
connected  with  Gandhiji’s  life. 

*  Undertaking  any  other  activity  consistent  with 
the  main  objects  of  the  Sangrahalaya. 


He  stopped  at  the  thresholds  of  the  huts  of  the  thousands 
of  the  dispossessed,  dressed  like  one  of  their  own.  He 
spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language;  here  was  living 
truth  at  last,  and  not  quotations  from  books.  For  this 
reason  ’Mahatma’  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  people 
of  India,  is  his  real  name.  Who  else  has  felt  like  him 
that  all  Indians  are  his  flesh  and  blood  ?  In  direct 
contact  with  truth,  the  crushed  forces  of  the  soul 
rise  again;  when  love  came  to  the  door  of  India  that 
door  was  opened  wide  ...  At  Gandhi  s  call  India 
blossomed  forth  to  new  greatness,  just  as  once  before 
in  earlier  times,  when  Buddha  proclaimed  the  truth 
of  fellow-feeling  and  compassion  among  all  living 
creatures. 


GANDHI  SMARAK  SANGRAHALAYA,  SABARMATI 


at  Ramgarh  session  of  National  Congress  1940. 


L  ODrt/i  compliment  /tern 

Sabarmati  Sangrahalaya 


Gandhi’s 

letters 


S'  G  -  V-  / 


3  h^ffer-t-  ^  t/Vl L, 

/v>l^4,  ^-e^UL^/^JL^-J* ’.  J  i^i 

urtCZ^v^r 

<3s^^C\y  ■  Uj-L.  -ft) 

(y^O-L^j  €sk-tu  l/fc-A~3r 


/^X,  Wv 


f 


l/w? 


Qis  y± 

iA  — -  |/v — ^  '  -y'f\_ 
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fy7< 


If^i 


K.  GANDHI. 

Attorney. 

I 


Titu 


2W4  Cowl  Qu*Wn. 


PXX 


4th  April, 

•'  'l 


lA.  <  A. 


Count  Leo  Tol3tov, 
Yasnva  Pol  Vina, 
Bussia. 


Dear  Sir, 

You  will  recollect  mv  having  carried  on  correspondence 
with  Vou  whilst  I  was  temporarily  in  London.  Aa  a  humble  follow jr 
of  voura,  I  aend  vou  herewith  a  booklet  which  I  have  written.  It 
ia  nrv  own  translation  of  a  Gujarati  writing.  Curiously  enough  the 
ordinal  writing  has  been  confiscated  bv  the  Government  of  India.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  hastened  the  above  publication  of  the  translation.  I  an  moat 
anxious  not  to  worry  vou,  but,  if  vour  health  permits  it  and  if 
you  can  find  the  time  to  go  through  the  booklet,  needless  to  sav  I 
shall  value  very  highly  vour  criticism  of  the  writing.  I  am  aerdir.fr 
also  a  few  conies  of  your  letter  to  a  Hindoo,  which  vou  authorised  u  » 
to  publish,  it  has  been  translated  in  one  of  the  Indian  language* 
also. 


I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


From  Rabindranath  Tagore 


Gandhi's 

letters 


Calcutta, 
Sept.  30,  1932 


Mahatmaji, 

Our  people  are  wonderstruck  at  the  impossible  being  made  possible  in  these 
few  days  and  there  is  a  universal  feeling  of  immense  relief  at  your  being  saved  for  us. 
Now  is  the  opportune  moment  when  a  definite  command  from  you  will  rouse  the 
Hindu  community  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  win  over  Mohamedans  to  our  common 
cause.  It  is  even  more  difficult  of  success  than  your  fight  against  untouchability,  for 
there  is  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  against  the  Muslims  in  most  of  our  people  and  they 
also  have  not  much  love  for  ourselves.  But  you  know  how  to  move  the  hearts  of  those 
that  are  obdurate,  and  only  you,  I  am  sure,  have  the  patient  love  that  can  conquer 
the  hatred  that  has  accumulated  for  ages.  I  do  not  know  how  to  calculate  political 
consequences  but  I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  too  costly  which  would  enable  us  to 
win  their  confidence  and  convince  them  that  we  understand  their  difficulties  and  their 
own  point  of  view.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  advise  you  and  I  shall  fully  rely  upon 
your  own  judgment  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  taken.  Only  one  suggestion  I  must 
venture  to  make  to  you  that  you  might  ask  the  Hindu  Maha  Sabha  to  make  a  conciliatory 
gesture  towards  the  other  party. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  gaining  strength  and  inspiriting  every  moment 
strength  and  hope  around  you. 

With  reverent  love, 

I  am, 

Ever  yours, 
Rabindranath  Tagore 


To  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Yeravda  Central  Prison  (Poona) 

Dear  Gurdev, 

I  have  your  beautiful  letter.  I  am  daily  seeking  light.  This  unity  between  Hindus 
and  Muslims  is  also  (my)  life’s  mission.  The  restrictions  too  hamper  me.  But  I  know 
that  when  I  have  the  light,  it  will  pierce  through  the  restrictions.  Meanwhile  I  pray 
though  I  do  not  yet  fast. 

I  hope  you  were  none  the  worse  for  the  strenuous  work  in  Poona  and  equally 
fatiguing  long  journey. 

Mahadev  translated  for  us  your  beautiful  sermon  to  the  villagers  on  the  20th 

ultimo. 

With  love, 

Yours, 

M.K.  Gandhi 

9. 10. 1932 
Y.C.P. 
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To  A  Friend 


148,  Russa  Road, 
Calcutta, 
August  1,  1925 


Dear  Friend, 

I  have  your  letter.  A  man  who  owns  land  which  is  haunted  by  wild  beasts  will 
be  able  to  excuse  himself  for  shooting  them.  It  would  be  classed  as  inevitable  Himsa.  lt 
will  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  one  has  a 
full  perception  of  Ahimsa ,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  let  his  land  be  overrun  by  wild 
beasts  or  be  himself  killed  by  them.  Ahimsa  is  not  a  mechanical  matter,  it  is  personal 
to  everyone.  Moreover,  possession  of  property  against  the  whole  world  is  inconsistent 
with  Ahimsa.  A  man  who  will  follow  the  principle  of  non-violence  to  its  uttermost 
limit  has  nothing  in  this  world  he  can  call  his  own.  He  must  merge  himself  into  the 
whole,  which  includes  snakes,  scorpions,  tigers,  wolves,  etc.  There  are  instances  on 
record  of  innocent  men  whose  innocence  even  wild  beasts  have  recognized.  We  must 
all  strive  to  reach  that  stage. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  your  second  question.  It  is  Himsa  to  kill  the  germs 
and  the  insects,  but  even  as  we  commit  Himsa  by  taking  vegetable  food  (for  vegetables 
have  life)  but  regard  it  as  inevitable,  so  must  we  treat  the  germ  life.  You  will  recognize 
that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  can  be  stretched  so  as  to  justify  even  man-eating. 

A  man  who  believes  in  Ahimsa  carefully  refrains  from  every  act  that  leads 
to  injury.  (My)  argument  only  applies  to  those  who  believe  in  Ahimsa.  The  necessity 
that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  universal  necessity,  hence  it  is  not  permissible  to  take  Ahimsa 
beyond  a  limit.  That  is  why  the  Shastras  of  custom  pnly  permit  Himsa  in  certain  cases. 
It  is  not  only  lawful  but  obligatory  upon  everyone  to  make  the  least  use  possible  of 
the  permission  and  relaxation.  It  is  unlawful  to  go  beyond  the  limitation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.K.  Gandhi 


To  The  Viceroy 


Satyagraha  Ashram, 
Sabarmati, 
March  2,  1930 


Dear  Friend, 

Before  embarking  on  civil  disobedience,  and  taking  the  risk  I  have  dreaded,  to 
take  all  these  years,  I  would  fain  approach  you  and  find  a  way  out. 

My  personal  faith  is  absolutely  clear.  I  cannot  intentionally  hurt  anything 
that  lives,  much  less  fellow  human  beings,  even  though  they  may  do  the  greatest  wrong 
to  me  and  mine.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  hold  the  British  rule  to  be  a  curse,  I  do  not  intend 
any  harm  to  a  single  Englishman,  or  to  any  legitimate  interest,  he  may  have  in  India. 

I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Though  I  hold  the  British  rule  in  India  to  be 
a  curse,  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  Englishmen  in  general  to  be  worse  than  any 
other  people  on  earth.  I  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  many  Englishmen  as  dearest 
friends.  Indeed,  much  that  I  have  learnt  of  the  evil  of  the  British  rule  is  due  to  the 
writings  of  frank  and  courageous  Englishmen,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  un¬ 
palatable  truth  about  that  rule. 

And  why  do  I  regard  the  British  rule  as  a  curse? 

It  has  impoverished  the  dumb  millions  by  a  system  of  progressive  exploitation, 
and  by  a  ruinously  expensive  military  and  civil  administration  which  the  country  can 
never  afford. 

It  has  reduced  us  politically  to  serfdom.  It  has  sapped  the  foundations  of  our 
culture.  And,  by  the  policy  of  cruel  disarmament,  it  has  degraded  us  spiritually.  Lacking 
the  inward  strength,  we  have  been  reduced,  by  all  but  universal  disarmament,  to  a 
state  bordering  on  cowardly  helplessness. 

In  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  had  hugged  the  fond  hope  that 
the  proposed  Round  Table  Conference  might  furnish  a  solution.  But  when  you  said 
plainly  that  you  could  not  give  any  assurance  that  you  or  the  British  Cabinet  would 
pledge  yourselves  to  support  a  scheme  of  full  dominion  status,  the  Round  Table 
Conference  could  not  possible  furnish  the  solution  for  which  vocal  India  is  consciously, 
and  the  dumb  millions  are  unconsciously,  thirsting.  Needless  to  say,  there  never  was 
any  question  of  Parliament’s  verdict  being  anticipated.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  anticipation  of  the  parliamentary  verdict,  having  itself  pledged 
to  a  particular  policy. 

The  Delhi  interview  having  miscarried,  there  was  no  option  for  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru  and  me,  but  to  take  steps,  to  carry  out  the  solemn  resolution  of  the  Congress 
arrived  at  in  Calcutta  at  its  session  in  1928. 

But  the  resolution  of  independence  should  cause  no  alarm,  if  the  word  dominion 
status  mentioned  in  your  announcement  had  been  used  in  its  accepted  sense.  For, 
has  it  not  been  admitted  by  responsible  British  statesmen,  that  dominion  status  is 
virtual  independence?  What,  however,  I  fear  is  that  there  never  has  been  any  intention 
of  granting  such  dominion  status  to  India,  in  the  immediate  future. 

But  this  is  past  history.  Since  the  announcement,  many  events  have  happened 
which  show  unmistakably  the  trend  of  British  policy. 
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It  seems  as  clear  as  daylight  that  responsible  British  statesmen  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  alteration  in  British  policy  that  might  adversely  affect  Britain  s  commerce 
with  India  or  require  a  close  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  Britain  s  transactions  with 
India.  If  nothing  is  done  to  end  the  process  of  exploitation,  India  must  be  bled  with 
an  ever  increasing  speed.  The  Finance  .Member  regards  as  a  settled  fact  the  1/6  ratio 
which  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  drains  India  of  a  few  crores.  And  when  a  serious  attempt 
is  being  made  through  a  civil  form  of  direct  action,  to  unsettle  this  fact,  among  many 
others,  even  you  cannot  help  appealing  to  the  wealthy  landed  classes,  to  help  you 
to  crush  that  attempt,  in  the  name  of  an  order  that  grinds  India  to  atoms. 

Unless  those  who  work  in  the  name  of  the  nation  understand  and  keep  before 
all  concerned,  the  motive  that  lies  behind  this  craving  for  independence,  there  is  every 
danger  of  independence  itself  coming  to  us  so  charged  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  those 
toiling  voiceless  millions,  for  whom  it  is  sought,  and  for  whom  it  is  worth  taking. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  that  I  have  been  recently  telling  the  public  what  independence 
should  really  mean. 

Let  me  put  before  you  some  of  the  salient  points. 

The  terrific  pressure  of  land  revenue,  which  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  total, 
must  undergo  a  considerable  modification,  in  an  independent  India.  Even  the  much 
vaunted  permanent  settlement  benefits  few  rich  zamindars,  not  the  ryots.  The  ryot 
has  remained  as  helpless  as  ever.  He  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  Not  only,  then,  has  land 
revenue  to  be  considerably  reduced,  but  the  whole  revenue  system  has  to  be  so  revised 
as  to  make  the  ryot’s  good  its  primary  concern.  But  the  British  system  seems  to  be 
designed  to  crush  the  very  life  out  of  him.  Even  the  salt  he  must  use  to  live  is  so  taxed 
as  to  make  the  burden  fall  heaviest  on  him,  if  only  because  of  the  heartless  impartiality 
of  its  incidence.  The  tax  shows  itself  more  burdensome  on  the  poor  man,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  salt  is  the  one  thing  he  must  eat  more  than  the  rich,  both  individually 
and  colllctively.  The  drink  and  drug  revenue,  too,  is  derived  from  the  poor.  It  saps 
the  foundations  both  of  their  health  and  morals.  It  is  defended  under  the  false  plea 
of  individual  freedom  but,  in  reality,  is  maintained  for  its  own  sake.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  authors  of  the  reforms  of  1919  transferred  this  revenue  to  the  so-called  responsible 
part  of  dyarchy,  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  prohibition  on  it,  thus,  from  the  very 
beginning,  rendering  it  powerless  for  good.  If  the  unhappy  Minister  wipes  out  this 
revenue  he  must  starve  education,  since  in  the  existing  circumstances  he  has  not 
pew  source  of  replacing  that  revenue.  If  the  weight  of  taxation  has  crushed  the  poor 
from  above,  the  destruction  of  the  central  supplementary  industry,  that  is,  hand¬ 
spinning,  has  undermined  their  capacity  for  producing  wealth.  The  tale  of  India’s 
ruination  is  not  complete  without  reference  to  the  liabilities  incurred  in  her  name. 
Sufficient  has  been  recently  said  about  these  in  the  public  press.  It  must  be  the  duty 
of  a  free  India  to  subject  all  the  liabilities  to  the  strictest  investigation,  and  repudiate 
those  that  may  be  adjudged  by  an  impartial  tribunal  to  be  unjust  and  unfair. 

The  iniquities  sampled  above  are  maintained  in  order  to  carry  on  a  foreign 
administration,  demonstrably  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  Take  your  own  salary. 
It  is  over  Rs.  21,000  per  month  besides  many  other  indirect  additions.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  gets  £  5,000  per  year,  that  is  Rs.  5,400/-  per  month,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange.  You  are  getting  over  Rs.700  per  day,  against  India’s  average  income 
of  less  than  two  annas  per  day.  The  Prime  Minister  gets  Rs.  180  per  day,  against  Great 


Britain’s  average  income  of  nearly  Rs.2  per  day.  Thus  you  are  getting  much  over  five 
thousand  times  India’s  average  income.  The  British  Prime  Minister  is  getting  only 
ninety  times  Britain’s  average  income.  On  bended  knee  I  ask  you  to  ponder  over  this 
phenomenon.  I  have  taken  a  personal  illustration  to  drive  home  a  painful  truth.  I 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  you  as  a  man  to  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  know  that 
you  do  not  need  the  salary  you  get.  But  a  system  that  provides  for  such  an  arrangement 
deserves  to  be  summarily  scrapped.  What  is  true  of  the  Viceregal  salary  is  true  generally 
of  the  whole  administration. 

A  radical  cutting  down  of  the  revenue,  therefore,  depends  upon  an  equally 
radical  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  This  means  a  transformation 
of  the  scheme  of  government.  This  transformation  is  impossible  without  independence. 
And  hence  the  spontaneous  demonstration  of  26th  January,  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  villagers  instinctively  participated.  To  them,  independence  means 
deliverance  from  the  killing  weight. 

Not  one  of  the  great  British  political  parties,  it  seems  to  me,  is  prepared  to 
give  up  the  Indian  spoils  to  which  Great  Britain  helps  herself  from  day  to  day,  often, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  opposition  of  Indian  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  if  India  is  to  live  as  a  nation,  if  the  slow  death  by  starvation  of 
her  people  is  to  stop,  some  remedy  must,  be  found  for  immediate  relief.  The  proposed 
conference  is  certainly  not  the  remedy.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  carrying  conviction  by 
argument.  The  matter  resolves  itself  into  one  of  matching  forces.  Conviction  or  no 
conviction,  Great  Britain  would  defend  her  Indian  commerce  and  interests  by  all 
the  forces  at  her  command.  India  must  consequently  evolve  force  enough  to  free 
herself  from  that  embrace  of  death. 

It  is  common  cause  that,  however  disorganized,  and,  for  the  time  being,  insigni¬ 
ficant,  it  may  be,  the  party  of  violence  is  gaining  ground  and  making  itself  felt.  Its 
end  is  the  same  as  mine.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  cannot  bring  the  desired  relief  to 
the  dumb  millions.  The  conviction  is  growing  deeper  and  deeper  in  me  that  nothing 
but  unadulterated  non-violence  can  check  the  organized  violence  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Many  think  that  non-violence  is  not  an  active  force.  My  experience,  limited 
though  it  surely  is,  shows  that  non-violence  can  be  an  intensely  active  force.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  set  in  motion  that  force  as  well  against  the  organized  violent  force  of  the 
British  rule,  as  the  unorganized  violent  force  of  the  growing  party  of  violence.  To 
sit  still  would  be  to  give  rein  to  both  the  forces  above-mentioned.  Having  an  unquestion¬ 
ing  and  immovable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  non-violence,  as  I  know  it,  it  would  be  sinful 
on  my  part  to  wait  any  longer.  This  non-violence  will  be  expressed  through  civil 
disobedience,  for  the  moment  confined  to  the  inmates  of  the  Satyagraha  Ashram, 
but  ultimately  designed  to  cover  all  those  who  choose  to  join  the  movement  with  its 
obvious  limitations. 

I  know  that  in  embarking  on  non-violence,  I  shall  be  running  what  might 
fairly  be  termed  a  mad  risk.  But  the  victories  of  truth  have  never  been  won  without 
risks,  often  of  the  gravest  character.  Conversion  of  a  nation  that  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  preyed  upon  another,  far  more  numerous,  far  more  ancient,  and  no 
less  cultured  than  itself,  is  worthy  of  any  amount  of  risk. 

I  have  deliverately  used  the  word  conversion.  For  my  ambition  is  no  less  than 
to  convert  the  British  people  through  non-violence,  and  thus  to  make  them  see  the 
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the  wrong  they  have  done  to  India.  I  do  not  seek  to  harm  your  people.  I  want  to  serve 
them  even  as  I  want  to  serve  my  own.  I  believe  that  I  have  always  served  them.  I  served 
them  up  to  1919,  blindly.  But  when  my  eyes  were  opened  and  I  convceived  non-co- 
operation,  the  object  still  was  to  serve  them.  I  employed  the  same  weapon  that  I  have, 
in  all  humility,  successfully  used  against  the  dearest  members  of  my  family.  If  I  have 
equal  love  for  your  people  with  mine,  it  will  not  long  remain  hidden.  It  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them,  even  as  the  members  of  my  family  acknowledged,  after  they  had  tried 
me  for  several  years.  If  the  people  join  me,  as  I  expect  they  will,  the  sufferings  they 
will  undergo,  unless  the  British  nation  sooner  retraces  its  steps,  will  be  enough  to 
melt  the  stoniest  hearts. 

The  plan  through  civil  disobedience  will  be  to  combat  such  evils  as  I  have 
sampled  out.  If  we  want  to  sever  the  British  connection  it  is  because  of  such  evils. 
When  they  are  removed,  the  path  becomes  easy.  Then  the  way  to  friendly  negotiation 
will  be  open.  If  the  British  commerce  with  India  is  purified  of  greed,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  our  independence.  I  invite  you  then  to  pave  the  way  for 
immediate  removal  of  those  evils,  and  thus  open  a  way  for  a  real  conference  between 
equals,  interested  only  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  mankind  through  voluntary 
fellowship  and  in  arranging  terms  of  mutual  help  and  commerce  equally  suited  to  both. 
You  have  unecessarily  laid  stress  upon  communal  problems  that  unhappily  affect 
this  land.  Important  though  they  undoubtedly  are  for  the  consideration  of  any  scheme 
of  Government  they  have  little  bearing  on  the  greater  problems  which  are  above 
communities  and  which  affect  them  all  equally.  But  if  you  cannot  see  your  way  to 
deal  with  these  evils  and  my  letter  makes  no  appeal  to  your  heart,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  this  month,  I  shall  proceed  with  such  co-workers  of  the  Ashram  as  I  can  take, 
to  disregard  the  provisions  of  the  salt  laws.  I  regard  this  tax  to  be  the  most  iniquitous 
of  all  from  the  poor  man’s  standpoint.  As  the  independence  movement  is  essentially 
for  the  poorest  in  the  land,  the  beginning  will  be  made  with  this  evil.  The  wonder  is 
that  we  have  submitted  to  the  cruel  monopoly  for  so  long.  It  is,  I  know,  open  to  you 
to  frustrate  my  design  by  arresting  me.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands 
ready,  in  a  disciplined  manner,  to  take  up  the  work  after  me,  and,  in  the  act  of  disobeying 
the  Salt  Act,  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  penalties  of  a  law  that  should  never  have 
disfigured  the  statute  book. 

I  have  no  desire  to  cause  you  unnecessary  embarrassment,  or  any  at  all,  so  far 
as  I  can  help.  If  you  think  that  there  is  any  substance  in  my  letter,  and  if  you  will  care 
to  discuss  matter  with  me,  and  if  to  that  end  you  would  like  me  to  postpone  publication 
of  this  letter,  I  shall  gladly  refrain  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  to  that  effect  soon  after  this 
reaches  you.  You  will,  however,  do  me  the  favour  not  to  deflect  me  from  my  course, 
unless  you  can  see  your  way  to  conform  to  the  substance  of  this  letter. 

This  letter  is  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  threat,  but  is  a  simple  and  sacred 
duty,  peremptory  on  a  civil  resister.  Therefore,  I  am  having  it  specially  delivered  by 
a  young  English  friend  who  believes  in  the  Indian  cause  and  is  a  full  believer  in  non¬ 
violence  and  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  sent  to  me,  as  it  were,  for  the  very  purpose. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincere  friend, 
M.K.  Gandhi 


To  Herr  Hitler 


As  at  Wardha, 
C.P., 
India, 
23.7.1939 

Dear  Friend, 

Friends  have  been  urging  me  to  write  to  you  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  But 
I  have  resisted  their  request,  because  of  the  feeling  that  any  letter  from  me  would 
be  an  impertinence.  Something  tells  me  that  I  must  not  calculate  and  that  I  must 
make  my  appeal  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  you  are  today  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  can  prevent 
a  war  which  may  reduce  humanity  to  the  savage  state.  Must  you  pay  that  price  for  an 
object  however  worthy  it  may  appear  to  you  to  be?  Will  you  listen  to  the  appeal  of  one 
who  has  deliberately  shunned  the  method  of  war  not  without  considerable  success? 
Any  way  I  anticipate  your  forgiveness,  if  I  have  erred  in  writing  to  you. 

I  remain 

Yours  sincere  friend, 

Herr  Hitler,  M.K.  Gandhi 

Berlin, 

Germany 


To  Madame  Edmond  Privat 

Birla  House, 
New  Delhi, 
November  29,  1947 

Dear  Bhakti, 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  argued  letter  of  27th  August.  I  see  that  you  have 
grasped  the  fundamental  difference  between  Passive  Resistance  and  Non-violent 
Resistance.  Resistance  both  forms  are,  but  you  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price  when 
your  resistance  is  passive,  in  the  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  resister.  Europe  mistook 
the  bold  and  brave  resistance  full  of  wisdom  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  passive  resistance, 
as  if  it  was  of  the  Weak.  As  I  read  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time  I  detected 
no  passivity,  no  weakness  about  Jesus  as  depicted  in  the  four  gospels  and  the  meaning 
became  clearer  to  me  when  I  read  Tolstoy’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  his  other 
kindred  writings.  Has  not  the  West  paid  heavily  in  regarding  Jesus  as  a  Passive  Resister? 
Christendom  has  been  responsible  for  the  wars  which  put  to  shame  even  those  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  records,  historical  or  semi-historical.  I  know  that 
I  speak  under  correction  for  I  can  but  claim  very  superficial  knowledge  of  history — 
modern  or  ancient. 

Coming  to  my  own  personal  experience,  whilst  we  undoubtedly  got  through 
passive  resistance  our  political  freedom,  over  which  lovers  of  peace  like  you  and  your 
good  husband  of  the  West  are  enthusiastic,  we  are  daily  paying  the  heavy  price  for  the 
unconscious  mistake  we  made  or  better  still,  I  made  in  mistaking  passive  resistance 
for  non-violent  resistance.  Had  I  not  made  the  mistake,  we  would  have  been  spared 
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the  humiliating  spectacle  of  weak  brother  killing  his  weak  brother  thoughtlessly  and 
inhumanly. 

I  am  only  hoping  and  praying  and  I  want  all  the  friends  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  work  to  hope  and  pray  with  me  that  this  blood-bath  will  soon  end  and 
out  of  that,  perhaps,  inevitable  butchery,  will  rise  a  new  and  robust  India— not  warlike, 
basely  imitating  the  West  in  all  its  hideousness,  but  a  new  India  learning  the  best 
that  the  West  has  to  give  and  becoming  the  hope  not  only  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the 
whole  of  the  aching  world. 

I  must  confess  that  this  is  hoping  against  hope,  for,  we  are  today  swearing  by 
the  military  and  all  that  naked  physical  force  implies.  Our  statesmen  have  for  over 
two  generations  declaimed  against  the  heavy  expenditure  on  armaments  under  the 
British  regime,  but  now  that  freedom  from  political  serfdom  has  come,  our  military 
expenditure  has  increased  and  still  threatens  to  increase  and  of  this  we  are  proud ! 
There  is  not  a  voice  raised  against  it  in  our  legislative  chambers.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  madness  and  the  vain  imitation  of  the  tinsel  of  the  West,  the  hope  lingers  in 
me  and  many  others  that  India  shall  survive  this  death  dance  and  occupy  the  moral 
height  that  should  belong  to  her  after  the  training,  however  imperfect  in  non-violence 
for  an  unbroken  period  of  32  years  since  1915. 

As  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.  Richard  Gregg  of  U.S.A.  has  put  the  problem  in  a  more  concrete  form  than 
you  have.  You  must  have  seen  his  letter  and  my  reply  in  the  columns  of  Harijan. 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  both  in  the  same  vigour  in  which  you  used  to  be  during 
those  happy  days  that  you  passed  with  me  in  India.  I  wonder  if  you  will  even  again 
come  to  India  and  see  it,  not  in  her  madness,  but  wisdom,  inspiring  every  department 
of  life. 


Love  to  you  both 


Bapu 


Madame  Edmond  Privat, 
1  Avenue  De  La  Gare, 
Neuchatel, 

Switzerland. 
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Long  after  the  names  of  great  conquerors  have  faded,  the  world  will  remember 
a  moment  in  time  when  a  man  named  Gandhi,  called  the  Mahatma,  conceived  and 
practised  successfully  a  new  method  of  solving  disputes  between  men  :  by  under¬ 
standing  and  love,  instead  of  by  hatred. 

What  was  he  like,  this  great  little  man  with  the  indomitable  spirit? 

He  was  a  gentle  man,  with  a  faith  that  could  and  did  move  mountains. 

His  beginnings  were  unremarkable.  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  born 
a  hundred  years  ago,  on  October  2,  1869,  in  a  conservative  Hindu  family  in  Porbandar, 
Gujarat.  He  was,  by  his  own  standards,  a  ‘mediocre’  student  who  did  not  shine  in  any 
particular  field. 

His  religious  tolerance  found  its  beginnings  in  his  childhood,  for  his  father  had 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  of  other  faiths,  and  the  child  Gandhi  listened  attentively  to 
their  discussions.  These  early  impressions  took  firm  hold  on  his  eager  mind  and  lasted 
his  life. 

As  was  common  in  those  days,  he  was  married  young.  His  wife,  Kasturba, 
simple  and  unassuming,  was  silently  to  take  upon  herself  a  large  measure  of  the  strain 
of  his  turbulent  life. 

After  a  three-year  stay  as  a  student  in  England,  where  he  trained  for  the  Bar, 
the  young  Gandhi  began  his  legal  career  in  Durban,  Natal,  on  an  invitation  from 
merchants  of  his  native  Gujarat.  South  Africa  was  the  arena  for  Gandhi’s  first  attempts 
at  social  protest. 

When  Gandhi  returned  to  India  in  1914,  he  was  little  known  outside  the  urban 
areas.  It  was  around  this  time  that  he  founded  his  ashram ,  or  the  retreat,  at  Ahmedabad 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sabarmati. 

As  in  South  Africa,  so  too  in  India,  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed 
and  the  underprivileged  drew  him.  A  humble  peasant’s  plea,  for  instance,  took  him 
right  across  the  country  to  Bihar.  Here,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  indigo  share¬ 
croppers  who  had  long  been  exploited  by  wealthy  estate  owners.  He  did  this  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  technique  of  passive  resistance  to  evil,  but  without  violence,  which  he  had 
evolved  in  South  Africa.  Civil  Disobedience  won  its  first  victory  in  India  in  Champaran. 

Gandhi  now  immersed  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 
He  brought  a  new  element  to  Indian  politics — Satyagraha  or  non-violent  non-coopera¬ 
tion.  This  revolutionary  concept  did  not  depend  on  money  or  arms  for  its  fulfilment. 
It  was  a  weapon  which  Gandhi  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  to  stir  them  to 
action.  His  faith  in  its  effectiveness  inspired  the  movement  towards  self-rule. 

Gandhi  was  an  exacting  leader;  not  all  his  followers  understood  his  insistence 
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on  non-violence.  If  violence  broke  out,  Gandhi  would  immediately  call  off  the  agitation 
and  go  on  a  fast  of  self-purification. 

The  historic  241- mile-long  Dandi  march  in  1930  was  in  peaceful  defiance  of  the 
British  Government’s  monopoly  on  salt.  Gandhi  led  a  group  of  volunteers  from  his 
Sabarmati  ashram  on  a -24-day  trek  to  the  coast  and  made  salt  from  the  sea  at  Dandi. 

The  march  had  a  galvanising  effect  on  the  country.  Hundreds  of  people  all 
along  the  coast  followed  Gandhi’s  example.  The  law  breakers  remained  peaceful 
though  not  the  keepers  of  the  law.  Mass  arrests  were  made.  Gandhi  was  arrested  once 
again.  But  civil  disobedience  had  proved  its  validity.  Simultaneously,  it  had  struck 
a  great  moral  blow  in  the  cause  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  from  British  rule. 

Gandhi  advised  India’s  politicians  to  go  out  among  the  people,  to  learn  their 
language,  work  among  them.  He  urged  them  to  revive  spinning  and  weaving,  the  long 
forgotten  crafts  of  the  peasant. 

‘Boycott  all  foreign  goods’;  ‘Buy  only  that  which  is  made  in  India  — Swadeshi’ , 
no  he  appealed  to  the  people.  He  knew  that,  if  carried  out  widely,  this  could  slow  down 
the  wheels  of  British  industry.  And  would  give  tremendous  encouragement  to  Indian 
manufacture. 

Gandhi  himself  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel  every  day  to  demonstrate  his  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  simple  peasant.  He  wore  handspun,  handwoven  khadi  and  gave  self- 
respect  to  the  poor  by  being  one  with  them  in  dress  and  living.  To  Gandhi,  India 
owes  the  splendid  revival  of  her  village  industries  and  the  growth  of  handicrafts. 

His  entire  method  of  teaching  was  through  example.  Nowhere  was  this  demons¬ 
trated  more  clearly  than  in  his  bold  attempt  to  reform  untouchability.  He  led  his 
followers  — in  South  Africa,  as  in  India  later — in  cleaning  toilets  and  disposing  of 
night  soil, work  traditionally  reserved  in  Indian  society  for  the  untouchables.  He  lived 
with  the  Harijans — or  the  people  of  God,  as  he  rechristened  the  untouchables — in 
their  colonies  so  that  all  who  wished  to  see  him  were  forced  to  break  conventions. 

As  a  social  reformer,  Gandhi  made  women  proud  of  their  role  in  the  making 
of  a  new  India.  He  believed  in  an  India  where  democracy  would  begin  with  the  people 
and  where  each  village  would  be  completely  self-governing  within  the  framework  of 
Indian  unity — a  democracy  he  called  panchayat  raj. 

But  Gandhi  was  not  merely  an  idealist;  he  was  a  practical  politician  too.  As 
the  spokesman  of  his  people  he  worked  out  the  terms  of  India’s  freedom  with  British 
viceroys  and  cabinet  missions. 

The  decision  to  partition  the  country  grieved  Gandhi  beyond  solace.  The  end 
of  British  rule  saw  riots  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Gandhi  spent  the  cold  winter 
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months  of  1946-47— he  was  seventy-seven — walking  barefoot  from  village  :o  village, 
dispelling  hate  with  love,  reminding  people  that  they  belonged  together,  were  one  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Once  more,  he  demonstrated  the  power  of  love  in  human  affairs. 

In  January  1948,  Gandhi  went  on  his  last  fast  in  Delhi.  Though  communal 
violence  in  the  capital  had  ceased,  he  wanted  a  solemn  pledge  that  no  man  would  raise 
his  arm  against  another. 

There  were  extremists  who  were  infuriated  by  Gandhi’s  preaching  of  tolerance. 
On  the  way  to  his  customary  evening  prayer  meeting  on  January  30,  1948,  he  was 
shot  at  point-blank  range  by  a  militant  young  Hindu.  He  died,  as  he  had  once  wished, 
with  the  words  ‘Hey  Ram’  (Oh  God)  on  his  lips. 
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In  an  age  when  millions  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  in  a  country  where 
communications  were  not  always  easy,  Gandhi  was  able  to  reach  out  to  the  common 
man.  Where  he  went,  people  hocked  around  the  slender  figure  in  the  rough,  home- 
spun  dhoti,  with  the  kindly  smile  and  the  ready  ear.  He  was  known  and  loved  by  the 
millions  in  his  country  who  called  him  cBapu’,  the  simple  word  for  ‘father’. 

Death  did  not  mark  the  end  of  all  that  Gandhi  had  lived  and  died  for.  By  his 
life  and  death,  Gandhi  demonstrated  the  moral  force  of  a  man  whose  passionate  desire 
in  life  was  to  serve  his  fellowmen.  Today  Gandhi,  as  much  as  his  ideas,  does  not  belong 
to  India  alone.  He  now  belongs  to  the  ages,  to  the  world  at  large. 

His  convictions  were  part  of  his  daily  living.  They  have  travelled  far  and  wide. 
In  their  light,  Albert  Luthuli  could  exhort  his  people  in  Africa  to  courage  and  stead¬ 
fastness  in  the  face  of  despair ;  Martin  Luther  King  could  preach  love  and  hope  in  the 
midst  of  black  hatred  in  America  and  state  with  courage  and  firm  conviction  that  non¬ 
violence  provides  the  only  answer  to  the  crucial  political  and  moral  question  of  our 
time.  Man,  as  Gandhi  believed,  must  overcome  oppression  and  violence  without  himself 
giving  in  to  violence  and  oppression. 


TURNING  POINTS 

The  boy 

Born,  2nd  October  1869,  at  Porbunder,  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

Married,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Kasturba. 

Some  time  later,  he  is  impressed  by,  and  begins  to  ponder  over,  the  eternal 
values  of  truth  in  all  matters  of  living  and  working. 

In  the  light  of  his  new-found  love  for  truth,  he  makes  a  full  confession  to  his 
father  about  his  having  eaten  meat  on  one  occasion. 

When  barely  sixteen,  Gandhi  has  his  first  experience  of  death  in  the  passing 
of  his  father. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Gandhi  goes  to  England  to  study  law. 

While  in  England,  he  becomes  interested  in  a  society  that  promoted  vegetaria¬ 
nism. 

On  his  return  to  India,  after  a  few  years,  he  is  confronted  by  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

He  then  settles  down  to  his  work  as  a  lawyer. 
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He  goes  to  South  Africa  in  1893  as  a  lawyer  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  firm. 

He  has  his  first  encounter  with  colour  prejudice  and  race  laws  when  he  is  thrown 
out  of  a  first  class  railway  compartment. 

He  is  deeply  pained,  not  only  by  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him,  but  also  at 
the  plight  of  his  countrymen  in  South  Africa. 

He  convenes  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  residents  in  Pretoria,  in  1 894,  and  impresses 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  organising  themselves  as  a  more  progressive  community. 

Later,  instead  of  returning  to  India  on  the  completion  of  his  legal  work,  he 
decides  to  remain  in  South  Africa  and  wage  a  struggle  against  the  growing  wrongs 
of  race  prejudice. 

He  returns  to  India  in  1896,  only  to  acquaint  his  country  with  what  is  happening 
in  South  Africa,  and  win  national  support  for  the  struggle  ahead. 

On  his  second  visit  to  South  Africa,  he  is  violently  attacked  by  race-mad  mobs. 

When  war  breaks  out  between  the  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa  and  the 
British,  Gandhi  forms  an  Indian  Ambulance  Corps  to  help  the  Government. 

In  1905  he  decides  to  live  in  a  farm  at  Phoenix,  near  Durban,  and  to  practise 
the  austerities  of  ashram  life. 

He  is  jailed  for  leading  a  resistance  movement  against  a  law  requiring  all  Indians 
to  register  with  the  authorities. 

He  meets  General  Smuts,  and  an  agreement  is  reached  regarding  this  law. 

He  is  attacked,  and  injured,  by  some  of  his  own  followers  who  have  misunder¬ 
stood  his  motives. 

Another  struggle  looms  ahead  when  a  South  African  court  rules  that  non- 
Christian  marriages  are  not  valid. 

Gandhi  leads  a  batch  of  about  two  thousand  followers  across  the  Natal-Transvaal 
border,  asking  them  not  to  resist  if  arrested. 

Gandhi  is  arrested,  not  once  but  on  several  occasions. 

Later,  Gandhi  meets  General  Smuts  again,  as  a  result  of  which  some  hateful 
laws,  including  that  concerning  Indian  marriages,  are  abolished. 

His  work  in  South  Africa  over,  Gandhi  sails  for  India  and  is  tumultuously 
welcomed  back  to  his  Motherland  in  January  1915. 

He  meets  the  great  leader,  Gokhale,  in  Poona,  and  receives  his  first  words  of 
advice  as  a  prospective  leader  of  India. 

He  settles  down  in  a  place  near  Ahmedabad,  where  he  establishes  a  satyagraha 
ashram.^ 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru  unfurls  the  flag  of  freedom  at  Lahore  at  midnight  on  31 
December  1929. 

The  Dandi  March.  Gandhi  walks  from  Sabarmati  Ashram,  at  Ahmedabad, 
to  Dandi  beach,  241  miles  away,  to  manufacture  salt  illegally  in  defiance  of  the  salt 
laws.  The  second  non-co-operation  movement  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  year  is  1930. 

Gandhi  is  arrested,  along  with  most  of  the  top  leaders  of  his  Congress  Party. 
He  is  later  released,  and  agrees  to  attend  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference  in 
London  in  1931. 

The  Conference  fails.  Gandhi  returns  to  India,  and  is  soon  arrested.  He  is 
later  distressed  over  attempts  politically  to  divide  the  Harijans  from  highcaste  Hindus. 

He  undertakes  a  protest  fast.  The  country  is  stirred.  Gandhi  is  later  released. 
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and  his  mission  is  crowned  with  success.  The  Harijans  are  admitted  into  the  Hindu  fold. 

He  settles  down  in  Sevagram,  a  village  near  the  town  of  Wardha  in  central  India. 
He  decides  to  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  Jndia’s  villagers. 

September  3, 1939.  World  War  II  breaks  out.  Gandhi  does  not  wish  to  embarrass 
Britain,  but  asks  for  some  assurance  of  freedom. 

No  such  assurance  is  forthcoming.  In  Gandhi’s  words,  “we  asked  for  bread, 
and  received  a  stone.” 

He  starts  an  Individual  Satyagraha  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1940.  The  first 
volunteer  is  Vinoba  Bhave;  the  second  is  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

The  mission  to  India  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  the  spring  of  1942.  The  mission 

fails. 

August  8, 1942.  The  Quit  India  Resolution  of  Gandhi  is  passed  at  a  momentous 
Congress  session  in  Bombay. 

August  9,  1942.  Gandhi  and  all  the  top  leaders  of  the  Congress  are  arrested  all 
over  India  and  detained  in  prison. 

September  1942.  Gandhi  suffers  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mahadev  Desai, 
his  secretary  and  disciple. 

February  1943.  Gandhi  commences  a  21-day  fast  in  his  prison  in  the  Aga  Khan 
Palace,  at  Poona. 

February  1944.  Kasturba,  Gandhi’s  wife,  dies  in  prison. 

May  1944.  Gandhi  is  released  “on  health  grounds” 

Gandhi-Jinnah  talks  are  held  in  Bombay  in  September  1944.  They  end  in  failure. 

The  other  Congress  leaders  are  released  in  June  1945.  India  now  seems  poised 
for  big  decisions. 

A  three-man  mission  on  behalf  of  the  British  Cabinet  visits  India.  Freedom 
is  in  sight,  and  so  is  the  division  of  the  country.  Gandhi  voices  his  protest  against  the 
proposed  move. 

Congress  agrees  to  division,  and  the  creation  of  Pakistan  on  3  June  1947.  A  sad 
and  disillusioned  Gandhi  then  spends  his  time  and  thought  extinguishing  the  flames 
of  communal  conflict  which  engulf  India. 

India  finally  becomes  free  on  15  August  1947. 

THE  MARTYR 

The  violence  and  bloodshed  of  communal  riots  continue.  Gandhi  undertakes 
a  fast — his  last. 

Friday,  January  30,  1948.  Gandhi  is  shot  at  a  prayer  meeting  by  the  assassin, 
Godse.  He  succumbs  after  about  30  minutes.  A  great  and  dedicated  life  comes  to 
an  end. 
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With  Compliments  from 

The  New  India  Industries  Limited 
Agfa  Photographic  Paper  Division,  Bombay  - 1 
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Have  you  been  to  a  Bata  Store  lately  P 


Whether  you  have  or  haven't,  may  we  tell  you 
something  that's  on  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  ? 


We  are,  at  present,  doing  a  little  stock-taking  of  our 
dealings  with  the  public  and  running  a  courtesy  campaign 
Why  ?  Because  courtesy  must  be  a  built-in  feature  of 
Bata  Service.  That's  why  we  have  chosen  the  slogan  : 
Service  :  the  Divine  Right  of  Customers,  and 
every  one  of  our  stores  displays  it.  So  will 
you  please  help  us  to  make  our  campaign  a 
success  ?  And  here's  how  you  can  help. 


Always  feel  welcome  at  any  store  of  the  House 
of  Dcta.  Really  welcome,  whether  you  wish  to 
buy.  or  only  want  to  look  at  the  shoes  on  display. 

Please  do  not  forget  that  we  make  no  distinction 
based  on  caste,  creed  or  cash.  Help  us.  therefore, 
to  help  you  in  every  way  we  can. 

If  there's  something  you  don't  like  about  our 
service,  please  feel  free  to  tell  us  why. 

So,  by  taking  heed  of  your  comments, 

we  shall  get  a  very  good  idea  of  how  to  improve 

our  service,  long  after  the  present  campaign  is  over. 

In  fact,  we  wish  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  campaign 
for  all  time,  in  our  service  to  you,  by  making  you 
feel  at  home — at  any  store  of  the  House  of  Bata. 
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Lovers  of  Coffee  bow  to  Bapu  on  his  Birth  Centenary  COFFEE  BOARD,  Bangalore 


A  Great  Soul 
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Gandhi 

Darshan 


our  humble  Salutes 

to  the 

father  of  the  nation 


Mohanlal  Harbanslal  Bhayana  &  Co. 
Engineers,  Contractors  &  interior  decorators 
C-54,  Maharani  Bagh,  New  Delhi -14 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT 
OF GUJARAT AS A 
PLAGE  TO  LOCATE  YOUR 
NEXT  FACTORY  ? 


HERE  ARE  SOME. JUST  SOME - 
OF  THE  FACILITIES  OFFERED: 


■  DEVELOPED  PLOTS/SHEDS  ON  EASY 
TERMS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE* 

■  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES  FOR  TRANSPORT, 
WATER,  POWKR  AND  DRAINAGE. 

■  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  GIIC 
BY  WAY  OF  LOANS,  PARTICIPATION  IN 
CAPITAL,  GUARANTEES,  ETC. 

■  SPECIAL  CONCESSIONS  FOR  QUALIFIED 
TECHNICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


VAPl,  NARODA,  ODHAV,  UMBERGAM,  &ULSAR,  VITTHAL. 
UDYOGNAGAR.  CAMBAY,  NANDESARI.  PORBANDAR, 
BHAVNAGAR.  MAHUVA.  GONDAL.  JASDAN,  SAIJ-SERTHA, 
JUNAGADH.  JAMNAGAR.  RAJKOT.  UDHANA,  MAKARPURA, 
(BARODA).  UNJHA,  SIHOR.  BOTAD.  SURENDRANAGAR. 


I'ilNAVN 


6 'Those  who  own  money  now 
are  asked  to  behave  like 
Trustees  holding  their  riches 
on  behalj  of  the  poor” 

Mahatma  Gandhi 


Today,  over  80%  of  the  stock  of  the  parent  firm  of  Tatas  is  held  by  the  Tata  Charitable  Trusts. 
In  the  words  of  J.R.D.  Tata,  “The  wealth  gathered  by  Jamsetji  Tata  and  his  sons  in  half  a 
century  of  industrial  pioneering  formed  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  amount  by  which  they 
enriched  the  nation.  The  whole  of  that  wealth  is  held  in  trust  for  the  people  and  used  exclusively 
for  their  benefit.  The  cycle  is  thus  complete:  what  came  from  the  people  has  gone  to  the  people 
many  times  over.’’ 


TATA  ENTERPRISES 


TS.  7558 


Studies  in  Concentration 


THE  FARMER 
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Parry's  too,  is  a  tong,entrancing  Hybrid  seeds,  Sugar,  Confectionery, 
story  of  concentrated  effort.  Started  Chemicals,  Engineering  goods, 
as  a  trading  concern  over  180  years  Ceramics  and  Petro-chemicals- 
ago,  Parry’s  has,  over  the  years,  E. I. D- -Parry,  with  its  specialised 

gradually  widened  its  interests.  Its  knowledge,  technical  know-how  and 
record  of  expansion  has  given  it  long  experience,  is  geared  to  play  a 
new  dimensions  as  a  progressive  leading  role  in  national  growth, 
industrial  force.  E-l-D. -Parry’s  marketing 

E.I.D. -Parry  is  an  industrial  complex,  organisation,  with  its  after-sales 
covering  Fertilisers,  Pesticides,  service,  is  far-flung  and  dynamic. 

Pappy’s  —  pioneers  in  planned  progress 


E.I.D.-PARRY  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  England.  Liability  of  members  is  limited.) 

Dare  House,  Madras-1 
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GANDHI 

BIRTH  CENTENARY  YEAR 


Born  on  October  2.  1869 
in  this  world  of  uttermost 
violence  this  man 
of  peace  stirred  the 
Indian  people  to  revolt 
against  slavery  with  the 
sheer  strength  of  soul- 
force  . . .  Mahatma,  the 
name  given  to  him  by  the 
people  is  his  real  name. 

Mahatma  Gandhi's  call  of 
swadeshi  awakened  a 
new  sense  of  nationalism 
in  India  and  the  first 
large-scale  modern 
swadeshi  shipping 
industry-the  SCINDIA— 
was  founded  in  1919  with 
his  blessings  to  revive 
the  philosophy  of  self- 
realisation  and  the 
ethics  of  swadeshi. 

Indian  national  shipping 
had  the  honour  of  being 
the  only  industry  to  be 
included  among  Gandhi  ji's 
Eleven  Points  epitomising 


India's  national  demand 
in  1930. 

We  cherish  and  revere 
his  memory.  To  him  the 
Father  of  our  nation 
we  pay  our  grateful 
reverent  homage . . .  The 
best  prayer  that  can  be 
offered  is  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  master 
and  to  follow  the  path 
for  which  he  lived 
and  died . . . 


1$., -A 


SSclSsiZZ  THE  SCINDIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  LTD. 

ESTD  1919  Sclndla  House,  Ballard  Estate.  Bombay-1 


SISTA'S— SSN  -223 


Gandhi  Centenary  Year 
October  '68—  October  '69 . 


44  Great  men  and  eminent  men  have  monuments  in  bronze  and  marble  set  up 
for  them,  but  this  man  of  divine  fire  managed  in  his  lifetime  to  become 
enshrined  in  millions  and  millions  of  hearts  so  that  all  of  us  became 
somewhat  of  the  stuff  that  he  was  made  of,  though  to  an  infinitely 
lesser  degree .D 

—  Jawaharlal  Nehru 


—  a  National  Trust  for  Economic  Prosperity 


vy  INDIAN  OIL  CORPORATION  LIMITED 


The  true  source  of  rights  is  duty.  If  we  all  discharge  our 

duties,  rights  will  not  be  far  to  seek.  If  leaving  duties 
unperformed  we  run  after  rights,  they  escape  us  like  a 

will  o’3  the  wisp.  The  more  we  pursue  them,  the  farther  they  fly 


—  MAHATMA  GANDHI 


We,  at  the  Central  Bank,  always  endeavour  to  perform  our 
duties  rightly. 

Wherever  we  are,  we  always  work  for  the  common  people. 

Central  is  the  Bank  of  the  common  man. 


CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA 

HEAD  OFFICE:  MAHATMA  GANDHI  ROAD,  BOMBAY-1  «V.C.  PATEL-CUST ODIAN 

"  PNB/CBl/86.69. 


If,  instead  of  insisting  on  rights, 
everyone  does  his  duty,  there 
will  immediately  be  the  rule 
of  order  established 

among  mankind...  venture  to  suggest  that  rights  thatj 

^o  not  flow  directly  from  duty 
kwell  performed  are  not’ 
worth  having.’ 


-Mahatma  Gandhi. 
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Indian  Airlines 


IA-1686-CM 


I  am  the  flower  by  the  wood-path  —  thou  bendest  to 
look  In  my  eyes  ; 

The  bird  in  its  nest  in  the  thicket  —  thou  heedest 
my  love-laden  cries  ; 

The  planet  that  leads  the  night  legions  —  thou  liftest 
thy  gaze  to  the  skies. 

And  I  am  the  soft-dropping  rain,  the  snow  with  its 
fluttering  swarms  ; 

The  summer-day  cloud  on  the  hill-tops,  that  showeth 
thee  manifold  forms  ; 

The  wind  from  the  south  and  the  west,  the  voice  that 
sings  courage  in  the  storms  ! 

—Edith  Matilda  Thomas 


IN  HOMAGE  TO  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

FROM 

MINERALS  &  METALS  TRADING  CORPORATION  OF  INDIA  LTD. 

.  Bensons 


Communication 
it  our  business 


Ido  not  wand  my  house 
to  be  walled  in  on  all  sides 
and  my  windows  to  be ' 
stuffed.  I  want  the  culture 
of  all  lands  to  be  blown  about 
my  house  as  freely  as  possible r 


Mahatma  Gandhi 


Indian  Telephone  Industries 
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“The  heavy  machinery  for  work  of  public  utility, 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  human  labour,  has  its 
inevitable  place,  but  all  that  would  be  owned  by  the 
state  and  used  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people’ ’ 

Mahatma  Gandhi 


HINDUSTAN  MACHINE  TOOLS  LTD.,  BANGALORE  31 

HMT.93I3 


FROM  THE  UNKNOWN 
TO  THE  KNOWN 


On  our  journey  from  the  unknown 
to  the  known,  we  have  made 
confident  strides  in  the  manufacture 
of  Cine,  X-ray  &  Photo  products. 

Our  milestones?  INDU  Cine-Positive, 
X-ray,  and  Bromide  paper  now  in 
the  market.  Cut  film,  Roll  film  and 
Cine-sound  coming  soon.  Ever- 
rising  sales.  Export  to  the  Far  East. 

And  miles  to  go  ••• 

INDU  -  INDIA'S  OWN 

HINDUSTAN  PHOTO  FILMS 
MFG.  CO.  LTD. 

(A  Govt,  of  India  Enterprise) 

Indu  Nagar,  Ootacamund 


FDS  HPF  1065  A  R. 


Towards  Healthier  To  morrow... 


Bapu  got  us  Freedom  from  foreign  yoke 
and  showed  us  the  way  to  Freedom 
from  foreign  dependence 
in  every  walk  of  our  life. 

IDPL  has  taken  one  step  forward  towards  self  reliance 

by  producing  essential  medicines 

For  a  healthier  and  happier  tomorrow. 


& 


INDIAN  DRUGS  &  PHARMACEUTICALS  LIMITED 

(  A  Govt,  of  India  Undertaking  ) 

N-J2  4  13,  South  Extension  Part-1,  New  Delhi-49. 
Regional  Offices  :  Bombay,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bangalore. 


B.  Datlaram-OM-95 


Courtesy  Smt.  Vaidehi  Char. 


“ Man’s  best  monument  is  not  a  thing  of 

stone,  but  consists  in  living  deeds  and 

m  memory  which  survives  in  the  minds 
of  those  he  served 


—  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


VISIT 

HIMACHAL  PRADESH 

FOR 

BOATING 

In  the  lakes  of  Renuka,  Rewalsar, 
Khajjiar  and  Govindsagar. 

TROUT  AND  Rohru,  Barot,  Giri  River.  Bilaspur 

MAHASHIR  FISHING  and  Katrain. 

GOLF 

At  Naldehra  and  Khajjiar. 

SKIING 

At  Kufri,  Narkanda.  Manali  and 
Khajjiar. 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

Renuka,  Minjar,  Shivratri,  Shri 
Naina  Devi  jee  Nalwari  (Bilaspur), 
Lavi,  Kulu  Dushera. 

TEMPLES 

Jwalamukhi.  Baijnath,  Lakshmi 
Narayan  (Chamba).  Shiv  Mandir 
(Bharmaur),  Hatkoti,  Shri  Naina 
Devi,  Mahunag  Mandir  (Mandi), 
Varjeshwari  Devi  (Kangra),  Bhima- 
kali  (Sarahan)  and  Chammunda 
Devi  (Dadh). 

TREKKING 

& 

In  the  interwoven  valleys  spread 
throughout  the  Pradesh  especially 

MOUNTAINEERING  in  Kulu  and  Chamba  valleys. 

ACCOMMODATION  Tourist  accommodation  available  at 
moderate  rates  in  the  Tourist  Bung¬ 
alows  and  Government  rest 
houses  3t  m. 

SIMLA,  KULU,  MANALI,  BILASPUR, 
DHARAMSALA.  CHAMBA,  DAL- 
HOUSIE,  NARKANDA,  JOGINDER- 
NAGAR,  RENUKA  AND  PAONTA 
SAHIB. 

Fo[  assistance,  information  and 
reservation  of  accommodation 
please  contact  : 

Tourist  Bureaux  Simla  (Phone 
No.  3311),  Dalhousie  (P.  No.  36), 
Kulu  (P.  No.  7),  Manali  (P.  No.  25), 
Dharamsala  (P.  No.  63),  Palampur 
(P.  No.  81),  Bilaspur  (P.  No.  24), 
Mandi  (P.  No.  175),  Chamba 
(P.No.  94),  Jogindernagar  ( P.No.  77), 
Nahan  (P,  No.  10),  Pathankot 
(P.  No.  30),  Kasauli  (P.  No.  7), 
Narkanda  Tourist  Bungalow  (Phone 
No.  30),  Railway  Station  Simla 
(P.  No.  3302). 


THE  MYSORE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD  ■  Bangalore 


ISSUED  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  TOURISM,  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HIMACHAL  PRADESH,  KENNADY  HOUSE,  SIMLA-4. 
PHONE  NO.  3294  &  2028 


B.  Daiianim-t-* El  -1 06 


Giving  the  consumers  a  steady  supply  of  good  quality  food  at  reasonable 
prices. ..giving  the  farmers  a  fair  price  for  their  produce  is  our  duty. 

We  are  committed  to  achieve  this  goal  by  buying  from  the  farmers  increa¬ 
singly  large  quantities  of  foodgrains,  moving  them  into  safe  storage 
centres  and  regulating  the  supplies  to  ensure  that  more  and  more  people 
can  get  ample  and  better  food  at  stable  prices. 


THE  FOOD  CORPORATION  OF  INDIA 

1,  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar  Marg,  New  Delhi-1. 


Ample  Stable 
Food  Prices 


Iprmers  and  workers . make  India . 

Their  poverty  is  India’s  curse  and  crime. 
Their  prosperity  alone  can  make  India 
a  country  fit  to  live  in. 


M  K  Gandhi 


CANARA  BANK 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
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UTMAL'S  CONTRIBUTION 
to 

Self  Reliance  in  Engineering  Industry 

UTKAL  MACHINERY  LIMITED  pays  its  tribute  to  the  FATHER  OF  THE  NATION  on  the  occasion 
of  the  CENTENARY  celebrations  of  his  birthday. 

MAHATMA  GANDHI,the  apostle  of  non-violence  and  truth,  t aught  us  to  be  self-reliant, 
tolerant  and  complete  our  allotted  tasks  with  teamwork  and  discipline. 

UTKAL  MACHINERY  LTD.  has  contributed  to  self-reliance  of  Indian  Industry  in  the  fields  of 
PAPER  AND  PULP ,  CRUSHING  AND  SCREENING  PLANTS  ,  FABRICATION  WORK  for  IRRIGATION  - 
WORKS,  STEEL  PLANT  EQUIPMENTS  and  CHEMICAL  PLANTS. 

UTKAL  MACHINERY  LTD  has  supplied  the  gates  for  the  HASDEO  and  CHAMBALI  projects, 
BLAST  FURNACE  equipment  for  ROURKELA,  CEMENT  PLANT  equipment  and  is  engaged 
on  many  PAPER  AND  PULP  PROJECTS  including  expansion  of  NEPA. 

ITS  TWO  DOUBLE  TO-GGLE  JAW  CRUSHERS  giant  equipments  for  lime  stone  mines  of 
MANDHAR  and  CHURK,  are  a  land  mark  in  Indian  Engineering  Industry. 

THE  SYMBOL 

A 

is  for  quality  work 

UTKAL  MACHINERY  LIMITED,  P  0.  KANSBAHAL  Dist.  SUNDARGARH  ORISSA 


SiST  AS  (6)  CB-89 


SIIKMD 


“The  highest  moral  law  is  that 
we  should  unremittingly  work 
for  the  good  of  mankind." 


—  Mahatma  Gandhi 


“The  good  of  mankind’  was  foremost  in  Gandhiji's  mind  among  the  many  things  he  strove 
and  worked  for  during  his  life  time. 

During  a  century  of  its  existence,  Bayer,  Germany,  has  made  outstanding  contributions  in  this 
behalf  —  pharmaceuticals  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  agricultural  pesticides  for  the 
improvement  of  food  production,  chemical  products  for  application  to  various  industries,  etc., 
all  contributing  to  make  life  happier  and  worth  living,  thus  living  up  to  the  concept  ‘for  the 
good  of  mankind’. 

Bayer  (India)  Limited,  the  Indian  collaborators  of  Bayer,  Germany,  feel  happy  and  privileged  to 
participate  in  this  endeavour. 


with 

the 

compliments 

°f 
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Be  as  severe  as  you  can  on  this  iyre. 
It  can  take  it  because  of 


o  Highway  Stamina:  Can'  take  long 
runs  at  high  sustained  speeds  with 
heavy  loads 

o  improved  traction:  Good  road-holding 
because  of  special  saw-toothed, 
siped  tread  Pattern 


TYRES  LIMITED 


THE  MARUT 


The  supersonic  jet  fighter  the  Marut  (HF  24),  has  been 
designed  and  manufactured  by  HAL  for  the  Indian  Air  Force. 


HINDUSTAN  AERONAUTICS  LIMITED. 


WITH  BEST  COMPLIMENTS  FROM 

M/s.  Kirloskar  Electric  Company  Ltd. 

Post  Box  No.  1017  Bangalore-3 

Manufacturers  of  Electric  Motors,  Transformers, 
Alternaters,  D.  C.  Machines,  Automatic 
Generating  Sets  etc.  etc. 


A  VIRILE  RACE 


“The  Andhras  are  a  virile 
people,  proud  of  their  tradi¬ 
tions.  They  are  devoutly 
religious  people  capable  of 
sacrifice.  Much  is  expected 
from  them  by  the  country." 

— Mahatma  Gandhi 


Gandhiji  auctioning 
the  Address  presented  to  him 
during  his  tour  in  Andhra 
in  1934. 


"RELIGIONS  ARE  NOT  FOR  SEPARATING  MEN 
FROM  ONE  ANOTHER,  THEY  ARE  MEANT  TO 
BIND  THEM"  —  GANDHIJI 

OUR  REVERENT  HOMAGE  TO  THE  FATHER  OF 
THE  NATION  ON  THE  100TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  HIS  NOBLE  BIRTH. 

WOODCRAFTS  ASSAM 

Prop  :  Jay  Shree  Tea  &  Industries  Ltd. 

10,  Camac  Street,  15  Floor 
Calcutta-17 
Phone  :  448964 


»d- ventures 


FORGINGS  B 


REPUBLIC  FORGE 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

Maula  Aii,  Hyderabad -40. 

GRAMS  5  REFORGE  TELEPHONES  :  7137«,  7ii»«. 


N  S  F 

CATTLE  FEED  AND  POULTRY  FEED 

The  Nizam  Sugar  Factory  (the  biggest  sugar  factory  in  India),  makers  of  quality  NIFA  Sweets,  are 
now  placing  in  the  market  Cattle  and  Poultry  Feeds  manufactured  in  their  own  factory  at 
Shakarnagar. 

NSF  Animal  Feeds  are  made  from  quality  raw  materials,  are  balanced,  vitaminised  and  stabilised 
to  meet  the  nutritional  requirements  of  livestock. 

NSF  Cattle  Feeds  ensure  high  milk  production. 

NSF  Poultry  Feeds  yield  increased  productivity  and  profit. 

THE  NIZAM  SUGAR  FACTORY  LTD. 

(A  Government  Company) 

“SHAKAR  BHAVAN",  Fateh  Maidan  Road 
HYDERABAD 

Factory  :  Shakarnagar,  Nizamabad  Dist.  (A.  P.) 


THE  GUJARAT  STATE  COOPERATIVE 
LAND  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  LIMITED 

Registered  Office  —  AHMEDABAD 


489,  Ashram  Road  Sahakar  Bhavan 

Navrangpura  Dhebarbhai  Road 

Ahmedabad-9  Rajkot 

" MAN  SHOULD  LIVE  IN  CO-OPERATION  AND 
WORK  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD." 

—  Mahatma  Gandhi 


On  the  occasion  of  Birth  Centenary  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  The  Gujarat  State  Cooperative  Land  Deve¬ 
lopment  Bank  Limited,  Ahmedabad,  re-dedicates 
itself  to  the  service  of  the  Farmers  of  Gujarat  in 
meeting  their  requirements  for  long  term  agricult¬ 
ural  finance. 


Share  Capital  Rs.  6  crores 

No.  of  Members  —  7,17,491 
Total  Advances  —  Rs.  95  crores 

Maganbhai  R.  Patel  Udaybhansinhji 

Vice-Chairman  Yuvaraj  of  Porbandar 

Chairman 


H.  H.  Trivedi 
Managing  Director 


STATE  FARMS  CORPORATION  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

( A  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  UNDERTAKING  ) 


Prime  Minister  Nehru  watching  grain  winnowing  machine 
at  the  Central  State  Farm,  Suratgarh  APRIL,  1959 


Five  more  Central  State  Farms  have  since  been  set 
up.  These  are  at  Jetsar  (Rajasthan),  Jharsuguda 
(Orissa),  Hissar  (Haryana),  Jullundur  (Punjab)  and 
Raichur  (Mysore).  A  seventh  Farm  will  tie  shortly 
set  up  in  the  Cannanore  district  of  Kerala.  Apart 
from  the  production  of  quality  seeds,  particularly 
of  high  yielding  varieties  of  wheat,  paddy,  maize, 
jowar  and  bajra,  the  Farms  are  now  in  a  position  to 
render  the  following  services  : 

(a)  Custcm  service  to  private  farmers  for  land 
levelling,  land  shaping  and  soil  conservation 
work  on  their  lands. 

(b)  Repair  and  servicing  of  private  tractors  at  the 
farm  workshops. 

(c)  Consultancy  service  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  farm  financial  institutions. 

Parties  interested  may  contact  either  the  headquar¬ 
ters  office  of  the  State  Farms  Corporation  of  India 
Limited  (A-21,  West  End  Colony,  New  Delhi-23)  or 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Farm  nearest  to  them. 


The  Arvind  Mills  Ltd. 

The  Raipur  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Asoka  Mills  Ltd. 

The  Saraspur  Mills  Ltd. 

The  Aruna  Mills  Ltd. 

The  Ahmedabad  New  Cotton  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 
The  Nutan  Mills  Ltd. 


LALBHAI  GROUP 


Is  it  prawns  you  favour  P 
Or  snacks  you  savour  P 


Do  you  dote  on  ghee 
And  pure,  fresh  tea  P 


Or  is  it  sugar  n  spice 
And  everything  nice  P 


Gentle  reader,  make  your  purchasing  plans  — 
They’re  safe  in  MB  poly-bags,  cartons  and  cans  1 

ds)  METAL  BOX 

protective  packaging 


3E- 


M3  i  558  A 


0027/DJU 


With  the  best  compliments  : 

INDIAN  EXPRESS  (Madurai)  PRIVATE  LIMITED 

(  Registered  Office  :  137,  Ramnad  Road,  Madurai-9.  ) 
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51  MAHATMA  GANDHI  ROAD,  BOMBAY-1 

MEMBERS:  FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES  ASSOCIATION 


Gandhiji  said  : 

Much  of  the  deep  poverty  of  the  masses  is  due  to  the  ruinous  departure  from  Swadeshi 
in  the  economic  and  industrial  life.  If  not  an  article  of  commerce  had  been  brought 
from  outside  India,  she  would  be  today  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey” 

Striding  along  with  the  ‘Swadeshi’  spirit,  wholly  indigenous  Allwyn 
Refrigerators  come  in  four  glorious  models:  Kingfrige  250  litres, 
Queenfrige  200  litres,  Snowfrige  140  litres  and  Minifrige  100  litres. 
There’s  a  size  just  right  for  you  ! 

More  space — more  cooling  power— more  dependability — at  less  cost ! 

The  Hyderabad  Allwyn 
Metal  Works  Limited 


Sanatnagar,  Hyderabad  -  18 


COAL  IS  THE  BASE  OF  INDUSTRY 
FOR  QUALITY  &  SERVICE 
KINDLY  CONTACT 

M/s.  SINGARENI  COLLIERIES  COMPANY  LTD., 
(REGD.  OFFICE:  KOTHAGUDEM  COLLIERiES 
P.O.  KHAMMAN  DISTRICT,  A.P.) 

Post  Box  No  :  18,  Khairatabad  P.  O.,  Meher  Manzil, 
Red  Hills,  Hyderabad-4  (A.P.) 

Telephones  :  32766,  32842,  34775  &  36771 
Telegram  :  COALMINES,  HYDERABAD 
Telex  :  HD-321  ‘COIMINE’ 

WE  CONTRIBUTE  OUR  MITE  TOWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  Of  THE  COUNTRY  AND  IN  PRO¬ 
VIDING  EMPLOYMENT  TO  THOUSANDS 
OF  PEOPLE.  WE  OFFER  OUR  HUMBLE 
HOMAGE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MAHATMA  GANDHI,  FATHER  OF  THE 
NATION. 


with  compliments  from  : 

Alembic  Glass  Industries  Limited 

Registered  Office  :  Alembic  Road,  Baroda-3 


“I  WOULD  SAY  THAT  ONLY  THOSE  CONCERNS  CAN  BE  REGARDED  AS 
SWADESHI  WHOSE  CONTROL,  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  EITHER  BY  A 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR  OR  BY  MANAGING  AGENTS  ARE  IN  INDIAN  HANDS. 
I  SHOULD  HAVE  NO  OBJECTION  TO  THE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL,  OR 
TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  TALENT,  WHEN  SUCH  ARE  NOT 
AVAILABLE  IN  INDIA,  OR  WHEN  WE  NEED  THEM, -BUT  ONLY  ON  CONDITION 
THAT  SUCH  CAPITAL  AND  SUCH  TALENTS  ARE  EXCLUSIVELY  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL,  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDIANS  AND  ARE  USED 
IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  INDIA."  ] 

-  GANDHIJI 

WITH  SOLEMN  HOMAGE  TO  \ 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  NATION 

From  ,!■ 

GOLDEN  TOBACCO  COMPANY  PRIVATE  LTD.,  BOMBAY-56 

WHOLLY  INDIAN  ENTERPRISE  —  THE  OLOEST  AND  LARGEST 


a 

A 


OUR  HOMAGE  TO  THE  FATHER  OF  OUR  NATION 


With  his  blessings,  we  played  our  humble  role  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  especially  in  the  Indian  States. 

We  are  now  contributing  our  mite  in  to  National  reconstruction. 


« 


BOMBAY : 

DIST.  : 


} 


JANMABHOOMI 

Gujarati  Evening  Daily 

PRATAP 

Gujarati  Daily  :  Surat 


PRAVASI  —  VYAPAR  SUDHA  KAVITA 

■k  M  ft  ★ 

Guj.  Weekly  Guj.  Com.  Bi-Weekly  Guj.  Womens  Weekly  Guj.  Two  Monthly 


PHULCHHAB 

Gujarati  Daily  :  Rajkot 


KUTCH  MITRA 

Gujarati  Daily  :  Bhuj  (Cutch) 


JANMABHOOMI  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Proprietors  :  SAURASHTRA  TRUST 

Janmabhoomi  Bhavan,  Ghogha  Street, 

Fort,  Bombay-1. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Gandhi  Centenary, 
we  join  in  paying  our  homage  to  the  Mahatma. 


Gangappa  Cables  Limited,  Hyderabad 

Manufacturers  of  electrical  winding  wires. 


Bombay  Branches  : 

37,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay-1  \ 

232-34,  Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay-2 

26,  Tulsi  Pipe  Road,  Parel,  Bombay-12 

Dr.  Ambedkar  Road,  Parel,  Bombay-12 

292,  C.S.T.  Road,  Kalina,  Santacruz  East,  Bombay-29 

Safe  Deposit  Lockers 
available  at 
Fort,  Dadar,  Parel, 
and  Kalina  branches 


Compliments  from  : 

ALLAHABAD  BANK 

Head  Office  : 

14,  India  Exchange  Place, 
Calcutta-1 


Branches  all  over  India 


Inaugurated  on  6th  June,  1969 


HIMACHAL  GOVERNMENT  ROSIN  &  TURPENTINE  FACTORY 

(BILASPUR  SIMLA  HILLS) 


BY 

SH.  JAGJIVAN  RAM 

UNION  MINISTER 

For  Food  &  Agriculture, 
Community  Development  4 
Cooperation, 

Government  of  India. 


LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  ROSIN  FACTORY 
IN  INDIA  WORKING  WITH  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
OIL  FIRED  BOILERS. 


Sales  of  Finished  goods  worth  Rs.  22  lacs 
already  completed. 

Please  contact  for  your  requirements  of 
superior  grades  of  Rosin  <S  Turpentine  oil 
as  per  I.S.I.  specifications : 


V.  P.  MOHAN,  ifS; 

General  Manager 


THE  SARASWATI  INDUSTRIAL  SYNDICATE  LTD. 

Proprietors  of  Regd.  Office 

The  Saraswati  Sugar  Mills,  Yamunanagar  YAMUNANA6AR 

Indian  Sugar  &  General  Engg.  Corp.  Jagadhari  Rly.  Stn.  N.R. 

Yamunanagar.  Ambala  Oist.  Haryana 


“IT’S  IN  THE 
VILLAGES  OF  INDIA 
WHERE  INDIA  LIVES...” 

M.K.  GANDHI 

...AND  IN  IT’S  VILLAGE  HANDICRAFTS  ! 

India  is  alive  in  its  handicrafts.  A  flash  of  poetry,  a  lilt  of  song  echo 
in  each  work  of  handicraft.  And  from  the  hands  of  village 
craftsmen  a  centuries-old  tradition  is  renewed. 

Dodsal  Private  Limited 

EXPORTERS  OF  INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS 
Mafatlal  House,  Back  bay  Reclamation,  Bombay  -  1. 


DELHI  MILK  SCHEME 


GANDHIJI  SAID 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  wealthy  people  and  public  bodies  like 
municipalities  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  poor  people  cheap 
wholesome  unadulterated  milk  and  its  products”. 

Delhi  Milk  Scheme  strives  to  achieve  this  objective. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

DELHI  MILK  SCHEME 

WEST  PATEL  NAGAR  r  NEW  DELHI 


BE  UP-TO-DATE 
with 

The  EVENING  NEWS 

A  lot  of  interesting  things  happen  in  a  big  city  like  Delhi.  It 
concerns  you  perhaps  vitally.  Find  out  what  goes  on,  by 
reading  The  Hindustan  Times  EVENING  NEWS. 

Discover  what's  new  around  you  and  let  us  know  about  it.  We 
want  your  views  on  the  news  about  anything  interesting  taking 
place  in  your  neighbourhood.  We  like  to  cover  anything  that’s 
worthwhile  in  our  city. 

You  can  buy  the  EVENING  NEWS  at  all  major  shopping 
centres,  office  complexes  and  Residential  areas  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Delhi. 

Please  obtain  your  copy  from  the  nearest  distribution  point. 


Transport  is 
the  road  to  progress 
...  and  Dunlop 
leads  the  way 


An  efficient  road  transport 
system  is  the  quickest,  surest 
way  to  assure  economic 
progress,  integrate  a  nation. 
Transport  links  industries  with 
raw  material  sources  and 
markets,  connects  city  and 
country,  people  and  places. 
Over  the  last  30  years, 
commercial  vehicles  in  India 
have  increased  ten-fold;  over  the 
last  two  decades,  road  mileage 
has  tripled.  In  the  fourteen  years 


after  1950-51,  goods  traffic  by 
road  increased  five  times  while 
passenger  traffic  shot  up  by 
228%. 

With  this  rapid  expansion  in  road 
transport  India  is  well  placed 
on  the  road  to  progress.  And 
helping  to  keep  her  transport 
on  the  move  is  Dunlop  India. 
Dunlop  brought  in  India's  first 
pneumatic  tyre  as  early  as  1898 
and  opened  the  country's  first 
automotive  tyre  factory  in  1936. 


To  meet  the  evergrowing 
demand,  Dunlop  set  up  a  second 
factory  in  1959.  Today  Dunlop 
has  a  tested  tyre  for  almost 
every  type  and  size  of  vehicle 
plying  on  our  roads.  And  each 
Dunlop  tyre  is  manufactured  to 
special  specifications  to  suit 
India's  roads  and  operating 
conditions. 

As  India's  transport  moves 
ahead,  Dunlop  is  geared  to 
lead  the  way. 


DPRC-374 


"With  the 
whole  world 

i  .  . 

we  bow  to 

\  - 

the  memory  of  the 
Father  of  Free  India 

on  is 

100th  Birth  Anniversary 99 

THE  VAZIR  SULTAN  TOBACCO  CO.  LTD. 
HYDERABAD-20 
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STEADILY  ON  THE  FOOT  STEPS  OF  BAPU 

IN  SERVICE  OF  POOR  MILLENIA 


BHARATIYA  KHADI  GRAMODYOG  SANGH 


Respectful  Homage  by  Dhrangadhra  Chemical  Works  Ltd 


‘STRENGTH  DOES  NOT 
COME  FROM  PHYSICAL 
CAPACITY.  IT  COMES 
FROM  AN  INDOMITABLE 
WILL.’ 


SHARING  THE  SANDAL  SECRET 
SPREADING  IT  FAR  AND  WIDE 


{the  tribune 
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Follow  Bapu’s ! 
Ideals 
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.the  premier  daily  of  Punjab,  Haryana,  Himachal 

and  adjoining  territories 


★ 


"The  Tribune  is  the  best  viewspaper... 


n 


— Bapu 

From  THE  DIARY  OF  MAHADEV  DESAI 

Vol.  I  Page  33 


with  respects  and  homage 

UNITED  BANK  OF  INDIA 

Head  Office  :  4,  Narendra  Chandra  Datta  Sarani, 
Calcutta-1 


We  manufacture* 

1.  "SPECIALITY  OILS"  at  our  Special  Oils 
Refinery,  Trombay, in  collaboration  with  Sun  Oil 
U.S.A.  eg.  transformer  oils,  electrical  oils, 
refrigeration  oils,  cutting  oils,  rolling  mill  oils, 
textile  oils,  quenching  oils,  hydraulic  oils, 
agricultural  spray  oils,  heat  transfer  oils,  white 
oils,  pharmaceutical  oils,  cosmetic  oils  etc. 

2.  "PLASTIC  COMPOUNDS  AND  COLOUR 
MASTERBATCHES"  for  cables,  footwear, 
pipes,  conduits,  moulded  products  etc. 
produced  by  us  in  India’s  most  modern  plant 
with  strict  quality  control. 


6  "STEEL  WIRES"  galvanised  or  ungalvaniseo 
patented  or  unpatented,  hard  drawn  or 
annealed,  high,  medium  or  low  carbon  for  a 
variety  of  uses. 

7.  "CONDUCTORS  A.C.S.R.  and  A. A  C.  of  all 
sizes  ana  constructions. 

8.  "ACCESSORIES"  tor  A.C.S.R.  and  A. A  C. 
conductors  and  cables. 

9  "ALUMINIUM  RODS"4  Continuously  Cast  and 
Rolled,  meeting  rigid  specifications 

10.  "EXPORTS"4  of  products,  complete  plants  ani 
"Technical  Assistance" 


Today  Power  Cables 
bring  you  quality  products  for 
tomorrows  progress 


3.  "ELECTRONICS"  Receivers,  Industrial  and 
Defence  Electronics  Devices,  Components :  eg. 
transistor  radio  receivers,  transistorised  clocks, 
amplifiers,  F.M.  transmitters,  ground  to  air 
communication,  carrier  wave  communication, 
ignition  systems,  photocell  counters,  time 
delay  circuits  loudspeakers,  ferrites, 
connectors,  resistors,  capacitors,  manufactured 
bv  our  subsidiary  CEMA  Pvt.  Ltd. 


11.  "POWERN  A I LS " 4  for  a  variety  of  uses 
manufactured  bv  our  subsidiary. 


POWER 


‘ Tomorrow ‘i  Progrtu  Today’ 


4  "INSULATED  CABLES  and  WIRES":  single  or 
multicore,  armoured  or  unarmoured  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest;  all  types  manufactured 
in  collaboration  with  General  Electric,  U.S.A. 

5.  POWERARC"  WELDING  ELECTRODES 
general  purpose  and  special  types  in 
Collaboration  with  Westinghouse  Electric,  U  S  A, 


Power  Cables  Private  Limited 

24  Brelvi  Sa>«-  Aboufla  Road.  Bombay- 1 

Phone  251017  254593  257581.  251557  254548*250496. 

Cable  INSU LAST  Bombay  -  Telex:  011-2726 

1969  exports  of  nearly  Rs.  75,00,000 
to  South  East  Asia,  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Western  Europe. 


Homage  by  : 


A 

Ahmedabad  Electricity  Co.  Ltd. 
(The) 

(Killick  Industries  Ltd.) 

Air  India 

Alembic  Chemical  Works 
Co.  Ltd. 

Alembic  Glass  Works 
Allahabad  Bank 
Arvind  Mills 
Ashok  Leyland  Ltd. 

Associated  Cement  Co.  Ltd. 


A 

Bank  of  Baroda 
Bata  Shoe  Co.  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Bayer  (India)  Ltd. 

Bharat  Electronics  Ltd. 

Bharat  Heavy  Electricals  Ltd. 

Binny  Group  of  Cos.  (The) 
(Bangalore  Woollen,  Cotton  & 
Silk  Mills  Co.  Ltd.) 

Birla  Brothers 

Bombay  Dyeing  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 

Bombay  Suburban  Electric 
Supply  Ltd. 

(Killick  Industries  Ltd.) 


C_ 

Calico  Mills 
Canara  Bank 
Central  Bank  of  India 
Century  Spg.  and  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 
Coffee  Board 


D 

Deepak  Insulated  Cable 
Corporation  Ltd. 

Delhi  Milk  Scheme 


Dharangadhra  Chemical 
Works  Ltd. 

Director  of  Information 
Andhra  Pradesh 

Directorate  of  Information  & 
Public  Relations,  Assam 

Director  of  Information  and 
Tourism,  Gujrat 

Directorate  of  Public  Relation, 
Rajasthan 

Director  of  Tourism,  Himachal 
Pradesh 

Dodsal  Private  Ltd. 

Dunlop  India  Ltd. 


E_ 

E.I.D.  Parry  Ltd. 


E 

Food  Corporation  of  India  (The) 


G. 

Gangappa  Cables  Ltd. 

Golden  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd. 

Gujarat  Industrial  Investment 
Corporation 

Gujarat  State  Cooperative  Land 
Development  Bank  Ltd. 

Gwalior  Rayon  Silk  Mfg. 

(Wvg.)  Co.  Ltd. 


Himachal  Pradesh  Rosin  & 
Turpentine  Factory 

Hindustan  Aeronautics  Ltd 

Hindustan  Aluminium 
Corporation  Ltd. 

Hindustan  Lever  Ltd. 
Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Ltd. 
Hindustan  Motors  Ltd. 


Hindustan  Photo  Films  Mfg. 
Co.  Ltd. 

Hindustan  Times  Evening 
News  (The) 

Hindusthan  Sugar  Mills  Co. 
Ltd. 

Hyderabad  Allwyn  Metal 
Works  Ltd. 


m 

Imperial  Tobacco  Com.  of  India 
Ltd.  (The) 

Indian  Airlines  Corporation 
India  Cements  Ltd. 

Indian  Drugs  & 

Pharmaceuticals  Ltd. 

Indian  Express  (The) 

Indian  Oil  Corporation 
Indian  Telephone  Industries 


0 

Jaipur  Udyog  Ltd.  (The) 

Janmabhumi  Group  of 
Newspapers 

Jijajeerao  Cotton  Mills  Ltd. 


K 


Karnatak  Exports  Ltd. 

Khadi  &  Village  Industries 
Commission 

Kirloskar  Electric  Company  Ltd. 


E 

Lalbhai  Group 

Larsen  &  Toubro  Group  of  Cos. 

Life  Insurance  Corporation  of 
India 


Rfl 

Mafatlal  Group 

Maharashtra  Rajya  Sahkari 
Sakhar  Karkhana  Sangh  Ltd. 

Mahindra  &  Mahindra  Ltd. 

Metal  Box 

Minerals  &  Metals  Trading 
Corporation  of  India  Ltd. 

Mohanlal  Harbanslal  Bhayana 
&  Co. 

• 

Mysore  Electrical  Industries 
Ltd.  (The) 

Mysore  Govt.  Soap  Factory 
Mysore  State  Government 


M 

National  Seeds  Corporation 
Ltd. 

New  India  Industries  Ltd. 
(Agfa  Photographic  Paper) 

Nizam  Sugar  Factory  Ltd. 


P 

PanyamCements  &  Mineral 
Industries  Ltd. 

Phillips  India  Led. 


Power  Cables  Pvt.  Ltd. 
Premier  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 
Premier  Tyres  Limited 


Ramkumar  Mills  Ltd. 
Republic  Forge  Co.  Ltd. 


S 

Saraswati  Industrial  Syndicate 
SKF  Ball  Bearing  Co.  Ltd. 

Scindia  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Ltd. 

Shipping  Corporation  of  India 
Ltd.  (The) 

Shri  Dinesh  Mills  Ltd. 

Singareni  Colleries  Ltd. 

Special  Steels  Ltd. 

State  Bank  of  Hyderabad 

State  Bank  of  India 

State  Farm  Corporation  of  India 

State  Trading  Corporation  of 
India 

Surat  Electricity  Co.  Ltd. 

(Killick  industries  Ltd.) 

Swadeshi  Cotton  Mills  Ltd. 


0 

Tata  Enterprises 

Thana  Electric  Supply  Co.  Ltd. 

(The) 

(Killick  Industries  Ltd.) 
Titaghur  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 
(The) 

(A  Bird-Heilgers  Enterprises) 
Tribune  (The) 


U 

United  Bank  of  India 
United  Commercial  Bank 
Utkal  Machinery  Ltd. 


Vazir  Sultan  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd. 
Walchand  Group  (The) 


W 

Woodcrafts  Assam 


THE  MOGUL  LINE  LIMITED  •  JAYANTI  SHIPPING  COMPANY  LIMITED 


is  darkness  everywhere 


has  gone  out,  I  said,  and  yet  I  was 


wrong.  For  the  light  that  shone  in  this 


country  was  no  ordinary  light 


country  for  these  manv  vears  will 


illumine  this  country  for  many  more 


years,  and  a  thousand  years  later  that  light 


world  will  see  it  and  it  will  give  solace 


to  innumerable  hearts 


30th  January  1948 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  OF  INDIA 


